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This hydrogen plant built by The Power-Gas 
Group for Laporte Chemicals at Warrington 


illustrates how The Power-Gas Group under- , The 
takes the design and construction of the most . “ala 
advanced plants for the chemical industry. oe 
; gene 

3 The « 

Iw : : since 

other industries, too, The Power-Gas Group makes notable mach 

contributions. In nuclear energy, petroleum, iron-making, gas, and oils and | 

and fats the Group plays an important part in the planning and building of Whe 

new plants for many large companies. BP, I.C.I1., Distillers, Unilever, redu 

The Steel Company of Wales, to name only a few, have all called upon the have 


experience and resources of The Power-Gas Group. From initial conception 
to the final handing over of a producing unit The Power-Gas Group offers 
a comprehensive service that industry relies on more-and more. 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED © 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY | ROSE, DOWNS & THOMPSON LIMITED 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES HULL 


LONDON OFFICE: | Overseas Houses Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company, Africa (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburg; The Power-Gas Erection Co. (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburs . The 
89 Victoria Street, Power-Gas Corporation (Australasia) Pty Ltd., Victoria; Power-Gas Canada Ltd., Montreal ; Power-Gas France $.A.R.L., Paris (2°); 
sw. The Power-Gas Corporation Ltd., Bombay. 
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"/, GERMANY 


and back 
and only il day away 


from your business 


TRAVEL OVERNIGHT 

| Hours in 
VIA HARWICH AND ! 1() cococne 
HOOK OF HOLLAND 


arrive back 9-14 a.m. 


I 10 Hours in 
Liverpool Street depart 7-30 p.m. l DUSSELDORF 


Hours in 
@ NO HOTEL BILLS BONN 
@ SLEEP AS YOU TRAVEL 


@ REGULAR AND RELIABLE SERVICE tours la 


FRANKFURT 


The Tushingham Metallic Brick Co. of Whiston in Lancs. is an 
old-established company founded in 1863 by the grandfather of the 
present Managing Director. The company owes its continuous 
success largely to the enterprise and foresight of successive 
generations of the Tushingham family. 


The company’s first Conveyancer was purchased on 6th May, 1955, 
since when a further two machines have been installed. The 
machines are used for handling unit loads of bricks in the yards 
and in the Hoffman and Transverse Kilns. 


When bricks are placed to stock, the overall handling cost is 
reduced by 80 per cent., and many other less tangible advantages 
have resulted from the introduction of Conveyancers. 


FORK TRUCKS LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 


MO er ‘ Gra tydraulics, Warringt 


ae 
ATLANTA 


Brussels 


Swiss Management 


’’ quiet although central ” 
BARR REBRERERERRRERER SRE RERE RE Se 


single 
260 B.F. 
with bath 


320 B.F. 


breakfast included 


7, bd. Adolphe Max 
Tel: 17.01.20 - Telex 02.475 


Photograph, by courtesy 
of the Tushingham 
Metallic Brick Co., shows 
the E4-20 entering a 

kiln with unit load 
bricks. 
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Daily Jet Clipper flights 
to the U.S.A. Deluxe and 
Economy, at no increase 
cate in fares, from London, 


Wherever, whenever you want to go 
—to any of the 82 lands on 6 conti- 
nents served. by the famous flying 
Clippers*,..the traditional choice is 
Pan American. Experienced travel- 
ers call Pan American first, and 
have for over 31 years. 

Every Pan American office is part 
of a global. network of reservations 


Paris, Rome. 


and communications that can ¢con- 
firm international flight reservations 
and perform many other special 
services in a matter of minutes. 

‘It costs no more to use the un- 
equalled facilities of the world’s 
most experienced: airline. Call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American. 
*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PAN AME RICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE ~* * 
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be one of the first drivers to use 
the great London - Birmingham 
Motorway. Then you may well marvel 
at this latest and most untypical of 
British roads. Seventy fast motoring 
miles over 3-lane, 36-feet-wide, dual 


Fie in November, 1959 you may 


carriageways. A road remarkably 
straight, soaring over 150 specially built 
bridges ; with flyovers, flyunders; with 
service and eating areas every 12 miles. 
Staggering millions This, the. first 
British national highway to be built in 
this century, has millions of staggering 
Statistics behind it. Fourteen million 
cubic yards of earth will have been 
moved before 3700 men and 1000 major 
Toad-making machines complete the 
4 million square yards of road. Eight 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - 


million gallons of fuel will be used. 
£20,000,000 will have been spent and— 
most staggering of all—the whole gigan- 
tic construction will have taken only 19 
months from start to finish. 

Already the road is taking shape. 
Contractors for the 53-mile Luton Hoo- 
Rugby section are John Laing and Son 
Limited. They have a tough job on 
their hands. But Laing’s men are equal 
to it—so are their vehicles. And among 
those vehicles are Austins. Robust go- 
anywhere Gipsys for maintenance and 
inspection. Five-ton tippers for dump- 
ing excavated soil, carrying surfacing 
material, doing a multitude of other 
back-breaking jobs. Ask the Austin 
driver what he thinks. “‘ They’re very 
good,” he'll .say, “‘they have fine 


LONGBRIDGE .- 


engines and they’re comfortable too.” 
= * - 

Austins for every need The Austin 
commercial range includes all-purpose 
vehicles from } ton to 7 tons with 
prime movers for gross train weights 
of up to 15 tons, and the FWD Gipsy 
with rubber torsion suspension. All 
Austins are warranted for 12 months 
and backed by B.M.C. Service—Britain’s 
best service and parts organisation. 
Your nearest Austin dealer will be glad 
to give you full details of the range. 


Free personal benefits for your 
drivers. Ask us for details. 


AUSTIN 


DRIVERS 
CLUB 


BIRMINGHAM™ 
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Our Customers never write 
“WISH YOU WERE HERE” 



































(Above) A Scammell 4 x 4 MOUNTAINEER 
Dump Truck with 8/10 cu. yards capacity and 


a tipping angle of 72° operating in S. W. Africa. Why should they ? 
(Right) The rear-engined Leyland . ieaieasaate Although our vehicles are ad- 
ATLANTEAN is the biggest advance of all time ll eet mittedly the most troublefree 


in bus design. Low-built and normal height “0 theo et 


bodies available, seating 73 or 78 passengers. made, yet we like to keep on 


our customers’ doorsteps . . . 
just in case. They don’t have to 
worry as they run their Leylands 
in Lagos, Albions in Allahabad 
or Scammells in Scutari, be- 
cause, wherever they operate, 
they know we are nearby to keep 
things moving—and earning! 


(Below) Operating in Johannesburg, this 
Leyland BEAVER articulated outfit is employed 
in transporting cattle over long distances. 


(Bottom) This 8-wheeled Albion CALEDON- 
IAN with twin rear driving axles is fitted 
with a 4,000 gal. tank. G.V.W. is 24 tons with 
payload of 16} tons. 





Let us look at the set-up of the : 
Group Service organisation ; 


Home users have depots in 50 towns in Great Britain to give 
on-the-spot first aid. Overseas customers have call on branches 
in 70 countries for service, spares and replacement units. Our 
resident and mobile engineers will also seek them out to advise 
and help. In special cases, we fly out a team of experts from 
this country. _ 
Like the service, the Group range of vehicles is the widest in J 
the world. You can buy trucks from 3 to 150 tons, with modc{s 
of every practicable capacity in between. If it’s buses you want, 
we make single and double deckers, seating from 26 to 78 
people. 
Well, that’s our story ... BUT... though we’ve built up this 
widespread cover for customers, we ease things for ourselves by 
building the most reliable vehicles on the roads! 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. Mt, 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. : WATFORD, HERTS. ~ 


Sales Division:- HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. =Telephone: MAYfair 856! 
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, THERMOTAN K I N AMERICA 


* 


Now they can give of their best 
in a Detroit Research Laboratory 


In a climate which is often uncomfortably hot in summer and cold in 
winter, administrative workers and scientists in this Detroit plant 
now enjoy temperate inside conditions right through the year. 
Careful control of the atmosphere for the work itself is provided 

in the cold-vaccine laboratory. This air conditioning installation is 
one of many important contracts secured in the United States by 
Thermotank. Others include the supply of 4,800 high velocity units 
to the New State Department Building in Washington. 


Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 

Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

UNITED states Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner s.s. ‘oRcADEs’ to be carried out. 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.Th.U’s per hour. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station 
Building aad the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office building. 


1 st - : 
#8 pan 
















ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 


I ih er EL nn E ii THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


* International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Erhibition, 1958 














CLIMATE MADE TO MEASURE 





THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A, 
TGA NI2 


BE THE FIRST TOURISTS TO FLY TO 


MOSCOW 


44 hours DIRECT flight from LONDON 

















EXPERTS on 
, SHELVING 


Get an accountant to 
study prices, an engineer 
to go into construction, a 
designer to appraise 
function and the chap in 
charge of stores to try it out. 
Put it up and take it down, 
and change.the layout several 
te --<@ times. Try some heavy loads. 
& Your experts will report that 
Ea Bee-Zee shelving is miles 
ahead in design and build 

and wear and usefulness. 
If you use shelving of any 
kind, we invite you to ask 
for a quotation for Bee-Zee 
shelving to do your job 
large or small — in factory, 
warehouse or shop. 


For full details write or phone : 
® Subject to Government Approval BEE-ZEE shelving 


Remember: coal dee Ee 
Horizon were the FIRST to : ; 
direct to: Sar a Post this Coupon for full details 


Sardinia, Oporto, Perpignan, 


“wowowmescow! WMIOLIDAYSLTD | * 


Address 


DEPT RJ7, 17 HANOVER STREET, LONDON W1 - MAYfair 2965 Bruynzeel Wood Products Co. Ltd. 
HOLLAND HOUSE, 25 THE GROVE, LONDON, N.W.i1 
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We have chartered 


the giant SOVIET TU-104 Jet Plane 
for 15-DAY all-inclusive tours to the 
USSR*, including Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, a restful cruise on 
Moscow-Volga Waterway and other 
Special events. Alternatively you 
can have a week in Moscow and a 
delightful week on the Black Sea 
coast, the Russian Riviera. 
DEPARTURES 1959 
JUNE 20-27, JULY 4-11-18- 25, 
AUG 1-8-15-22-29 and SEPT 5 
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Wherever the sign of Howard Farrow appears 
there is work in progress. 


This photograph illustrates a general view of 
the Firestone Tyre & Rubber.Co. Ltd., showing 
East and West wing extensions recently com- 
pleted. 





Work in progress includes sewerage, tunnelling, 
concrete structures, factories, and domestic 
buildings. 


A folder giving a selection of Howard 
Farrow contracts covering a wide field of 
projects will gladly be sent on request. 


HOWARD FARROW A Company Member of the 


Messrs. Dodge & Ried, Chartered Architects & Surveyors British Institute of Management 
























CIVIL ENGINEERING & BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


BANK BUILDINGS, RUSSELL PARADE, GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11 
Telephone: MEAdway 3232 














fly W135 70 AND From 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEA's Middle East services speed the 
business traffic between Britain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The importance of the Middle East as a business 
and commercial centre has created a demand 
for fast, convenient air-services between London 
and the Middle East. To meet this need, BEA 

in association with Cyprus Airways have 
provided a comprehensive network 

for the Middle East. 





BEA services between 
London — Zurich, Munich, Milan, Rome 
and these important centres 
ISTANBUL Daily 


DAMASCUS 1 Weekly 
ANKARA Twice Weekly 


KUWAIT Twice Weekly 
BAHRAIN Twice Weekly 
BEIRUT 5 Weekly 
TEL-AVIV 6 Weekly 
CYPRUS 8 Weekly 
ATHENS 16 Weekly 





BEA offers to travellers to and from the Middle East 
the facilities of EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE. 
Book at your nearest travel agent, or any BEA office. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 





























ANNUS MIRABILIS 


Aluminium was a precious metal when 
Napoleon IIT used it for the eagles on 


regimental standards. In 1886, two scientists 


—RHall in the U.S.A. and Héroult in France 


= es 


—tvolved a method of extracting aluminium 
from its oxides. The availability of a metal both 
light and strong led to the development of the high 
speed petrol engine, which made possible mechanical flight. 
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Great minds... 


permanently, with freedom from fatigue 
stresses. It provides high strength with 
considerable saving in weight; it gives 

The Fokker Friendship makes extensive use of Redux 


greater safety and more economical operation. Today, over 60 types of aircraft—from guided 


missiles to jet airliners—depend on Redux. 


Redux adhesives for metal aircraft structures 


Redux is a registered trade name 





CIBA (A.R.L:) LIMITED 


1S ; Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
AP 345A 
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RANSOME AND MARLES 
CHOSE COUNTY DURHAM 


— and started another success story 


ite research on a nationwide scale preceded the decision of the Ransome 
S and Marles Bearing Co. Ltd. to build their new factory at Annfield Plain— 
one of County Durham’s many industrial sites. The company’s major need was a 
large labour force easily trainable to the high precision standards of bearing 
manufacture, and this they have found in good measure. 
Next consideration was the availability of factory services— water, fuel, 
transport etc., and here again demand was well satisfied. 
So successful was this new factory in County Durham, that it was extended 
considerably only two years after opening, and the company ewn adjacent land 
against such time as further extensions may be required. 


Every assistance 
for E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G firms 


In.addition to their basic requirements, 
Ransome and Marles found willing 
co-operation at all levels of local 
and national government. Housing 
priorities fo. key workers, for in- 
stance, was but one of the many tools 
made available for establishing this 
new industry. 

After satisfying these primary needs 
Ransome and Marles found a number of 


advantages associated with manufac- 
turing in County Durham. The easy 
access to all parts of the Kingdom via 
excellent road and rail routes. The fact 
that coal, coke, gas and electricity are 
the cheapest in the country. As produc- 
tion and sales continue to climb, 
Ransome and Marles view with every 
satisfaction their decision to expand in 
County Durham. 


SITE VACANCIES IN COUNTY DURHAM 


THIS CASE HISTORY reflects the favour- 
able atmosphere for industrial expan- 
sion to be found throughout County 
Durham. Dozens of sites—hundreds 
of acres all over the County are 
ripe for development. And each 
site has its own local advantages 
for certain industries, plus the advan- 
tages of the County as a whole. 
Site details, together with full in- 


formation on all factors affecting 
production and distribution are 
thoroughly surveyed in ‘ Industrial 
Opportunities in County Durham,’ 
a 24 page digest specially prepared 
for firms contemplating expansion. 
A copy is available from THE COUNTY 
PLANNING OFFICER, DURHAM COUNTY 
COUNCIL, IO CHURCH STREET, 
DURHAM. 
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Thermo - 
Compressors 






A simple, cheap and reliable 
method of achieving maximum 
economy is the upgrading of 
low-pressure steam by the 
employment of Hivac thermo- 
compressors Many units are 
constantly supplied for 

a wide variety of process 
equipment and flash vapour 
recovery. 


Hick Hargreaves 
AND COMPANY LTD. BOLTON 









PIA SERVES THE MIDDLE EAST 


Damascus 
* Baghdad 
a. & Tehran 


BY SUPER 
CONSTELLATION 







2 
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LUXURY p1A Super Constellation airliners fly to Tehran 


and other oil-important centres of the Middle East! pia Super 
Constellations offer comfortable ‘Tourist’ accommodation and 
luxurious first class ‘Siesta Cabins’ on all flights. Two east- 
bound services weekly from London, via Geneva and Rome; also 
two westbound services weekly from Karachi. With convenient 
onward connections for other key centres all over the Middle East. 
From Karachi, p1A’s domestic network covers the main cities of 
East and West Pakistan, Afghanistan, India and Burma— 
including Lahore, Dacca, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. 
Reserved air cargo space is available on all flights. 


For reservations and 

full details, see your 
Travel Agent ; any 

P{A Booking Office ; 

or PIA, 45 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1. 
REGENT 5544. 





THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS THE EAST 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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“Nuclear Fission” by Roy Nockolds 


This is your world 


A bombarding neutron strikes an atom of uranium. The nucleus splits, energy is 
released, and more neutrons shoot off, each capable of splitting another nearby atom. 
This is the chain reaction of nuclear fission. This is a source of unlimited power which 
is beginning to revolutionise the world in which you live. 

Fifty years of scientific research have culminated in one of man’s greatest achieve- 
ments. The story is told in a brilliant 16mm colour film produced by Mullard Limited in 
conjunction with the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. 

This film—part of Britain’s contribution to a co-production scheme initiated by 
the Western European Union—is available on hire or loan to industrial organisations 


and government and educational establishments. For further information write to 
the address below. 


Mullard 


? 
Mullard | Mullard Ltd, Mullard House,Torrington Place, London,W.C.1 
YA 
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Masked Words 


ERNARD SHAW believed, just before he died, that life could be 
made easier by adding a dozen or so letters to the alphabet. What 
is much more obvious, just before an election, is that politics could 

be made easier by subtracting a dozen or so words from the language. 
All through history British elections have been fought with the 
obstruction of certain standard adjectives and phrases, which are used 
unnecessarily to embellish good ideas, deliberately to obscure selfish 
ideas or wantonly to cover up the lack of any ideas at all. 

It was about this dissembling vocabulary, it will be remembered, that 
Ruskin waxed very cross nearly ninety years ago: 

There are masked words abroad, I say,. which nobody understands, but 
which everybody uses, arid most people will also fight for, live for, or even 
die for, fancying they mean this or that, or the other, of things dear to 
emt... There were never creatures of prey so mischievous, never 
diplomatists so cunning, never poisoners so deadly, as these masked words ; 
they are the unjust stewards of all men’s ideas ; whatever fancy or favourite 
instinct a man most cherishes, he gives to his favourite masked word to take 
care of for him: the word at last comes to have an infinite power over him 
—you cannot get at him but by its ministry. 

Today, between one election and the next, particular masked words 
rise or fall in popularity as quickly as women’s hemlines. It is worth 
examining the changing fashion in two pairs of favourite masked words 
for 1959, both in order to put the elector on his guard and in order to 


- glean some clues to how the politicians think that the pattern of public 


opinion has altered since 1955. 

At the moment it looks as if the top of the bill for the election of 1959 
is going to be the masked word “ national.” This is at presént unpopular 
(and therefore avoided by its sponsors) in one form only: with the suffix 
“ -isation,” meaning publicly owned industrial monopoly divorced from 
some of the disciplines of market control. It is also a trifle past its peak 
as a vote-winner when attached to the word greatness, signifying cover-up 
for some past snafu in the Middle East or future inclination to break 
the Anglo-American alliance, At any rate Conservative spokesmen would 
probably be unwise to make too much use of the term national greatness 
in the coming election—although Labour would still be even more unwise 
to attack it. But, everywhere else, it looks as if national is going to be 
carried in this year’s manifestos like the flag. 

The National Union of Mineworkers, for instance, is now on the point 
of persuading Labour to opt for a national fuel policy, meaning a purely 
sectional one (stopping industrialists burning oil, instead of stopping them 
burning coal). The Conservatives—in sharp contrast to 1955—have 
found that to talk of “safeguarding the national currency” is the best 
slogan for a cautious economic policy; while Labour talks of a 
“national drive for expansion ” as a synonym for precisely the reverse. 
And there is an increase, rather than an abatement, of uses of the 
adjective national that have gone on unchecked for a generation ; such as 


294 

_ putting the word before Liberal (to make it mean Con- 
servative), or before aspirations (to excuse the skul- 
duggery of some right wing fascist dictator in the 
thirties or left wing coloured dictator now), or before 
interest (to signify the speaker’s personal opinions). 

The most interesting feature of the recent rise of the 
masked word. national has been its tendency, even on 
the left, to demote the favourite 1955 masked word 
“fair.” Four years, or for that matter thirty years, ago 
the mineworkers’ slogan would not have been a 
“ national fuel policy ” but a “ fair deal for the mines.” 
To some extent, this change in labels was a foreseeable 
result of the howling failure of Labour’s 1955 slogan 
“ fair shares,” which the Tories managed to make to 
sound like a socialist desire to return to ration books, 
more welfare orange juice and fish queues. But, historic- 
ally, one would have expected “ fair ” to gain in the lists 
during a small trade recession, such as Britain has 
recently been passing through. Certainly one would 
have expected more use to be made of the masked word 
“ fair” competition (meaning no competition) in protest 
against the welcome growth of cut price supermarkets 
and shops. 

It seems reasonable to presume that this small change 
between two favourite masked words does indicate some 
change in public attitudes. Politicians now believe that 
it is a little easier to persuade the ordinary elector that 
he is being done down by foreigners, and a little harder 
to persuade him that he is being done down by the 
British rich. To that extent, it probably marks a swing 
to the right in what might be called the silly centre of 
British politics. But two things seem to have prevented 
this swing in public prejudices from being translated 
into a swing from Labour to Conservative. One is that 
Labour has moved over smartly rightwards itself ; the 
other is that the second main change in masked words 
since 1955 has been to Labour’s advantage. 


_ second change has been the slight but signifi- 
cant demotion of the slogan “ free ” and the partial 
recovery of the slogan “ controlled ” (though only in its 
adjectival form). It looks as if Labour is going to poke 
reasonably effective fun this election at last time’s boast 
“Conservative Freedom Works.” This is peculiar, 
since the main burden of current Labour propaganda 
is not in fact that Conservative freedom has failed, but 
that it has been disastrously replaced by Conservative 
restrictionism at home and the impulse for domination 
abroad. Any Rip Van Winkle asked to guess which 
‘party was more in favour of holding back demand— 
the one whose slogan was freedom or the one whose 
slogan was. “controlled expansion ”»—would surely 
guess the wrong way round. The return to respectability 
of such a slogan as “controlled expansion,” in 
which the adjective is quite meaningless except as 
a vague hedge, must (in so far as it really catches on) 
be a sign of lack of confidence among the electorate. 
Thus the main changes in basic public attitudes 


which the politicians seem to think have occurred since 
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1955 are that there has been a further definite swing 
away from egalitarianism and nationalisation, but 
possibly also a slight swing towards apprehensive pro- 
tectionism and towards distaste for rash experimenta- 
tion. If so, it will be, on the face of it, a startling 
paradox if this also presages even a small party swing 
from Conservative to Labour. Yet that is precisely 
what most people are expecting in the coming election ; 
Statisticians disagree about who is more likely to win it, 
but hardly anybody seems to be forecasting an actual 
increase in the Conservative majority. Maybe all this 
is a sign that politics are no longer a battle between 
basically differing attitudes, but only between basically 
similar (because equally disguised) masked words. If 
so, some people will conclude, Ruskin has been proved 
right in his warning ninety years ago that the mongrel 
breed of the English language could pervert the whole 
democratic process, 


UT an alternative and much more moral lesson can 
be drawn. Elections are fought on masked words 
mainly when they are also fought on masked attitudes ; 
and (because of the almost automatic swing of. the 
pendulum) such disguised battles are nearly always 
against the interests of the government of the day. In 
1955 the Conservatives avoided the usual swing against 
those in authority in the only possible and positive way. 
They managed to pose a clearly differing image of the 
two parties before the electors. Voters had a picture of 
a Conservative party which favoured opportunity and 
freedom and which believed that change was its ally 
(massively different from the Conservative party they 
used to know), while Labour was regarded as favouring 
egalitarianism and controls. 

The Labour image of 1955 was so obviously 
unpopular that Mr Gaitskell was bound to try to change 
it this time. His new image is not, in its essentials, 
very different from that of the old pre-1950 Conserva- 
tive party, which believed that change was this nation’s 
ally only in very small doses. In each sector where 
change has threatened any pain to particular interests 
—as in threatening the right to a specified livelihood at 
a specific income with ‘specified benefits at a specific 
place—Labour has hurried to propose old-fashioned 
Conservative actions (e.g. farm and cotton protection 
ism, development area grants, cushions under the rent 
act). And the Government in this Parliament, more 
often than in the last, has hurried into hasty intimations 
that at bottom it believes in much the same thing. 

It is a favourite myth that Conservative publicity has 
been very good this last year, and that the Opposition 


‘ has suffered from making itself look too like the Govern- 


ment. It is not impossible that future historians may 
draw precisely the opposite conclusion: that Conserva- 
tive publicity has been rather bad all through the period 
from 1955 to 1959, and that the Government has failed 
to counter the usual swing against authority because it 
has allowed itself to look, even by using some of the 
same masked words, too much like the Opposition. 
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TOWARDS THE NINETEEN-SIXTIES—I 


A Holding Operation 


Now that the post-war period 1s over, is the world entering on a period of stability, or on 
a new pre-war period? It 1s possible that the next ten years will be neither of these, but 
a time of change and confusion in which the big powers are powerless either to make war 
or to achieve their objectives by other means. This series of articles will consider the 
international postures of America, Russia and Britain and the outlook for some of the 
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crucial regions of the world.. 


HE most enduring influence affecting American 
ge foreign policy is a profound lack of confidence in 
the staying power of western public opinion 
when exposed to a sophisticated challenge from its 
potential foes. Memories of Munich and the pre-war 
neutrality laws dominate the State Department’s view 
of the frailties of the west European and American 
masses just as the recollection of Pearl Harbour dictates 
the Defence Department’s strategic apprehensions. The 
diplomatic errors which marked the end of the war have 
also left a seemingly indelible mark. Deeply conscious of 
European suspicions of a Soviet-American rapproche- 
ment at the expense of others, the Americans forswear 
any desire for a “ summit for two,” fearing that any such 
experiment on their part would encourage the growth 
of a neutralist third force in Europe. 
Mr Dulles and his Democratic predecessor, Mr 
Acheson, are at one in assuming that the American 


public, which has accepted the decisive role of American . 


power in the defence of the West, at the cost of three- 
fifths of the American budget, would not be willing to 
support the retention of American forces in Europe if 
they were to be withdrawn from Germany. In Europe 
itself, each fears the impatient pressure of a pacifically- 
inclined public eroding the western negotiating posi- 
tion during any long drawn-out conference with the 
communists. 

Mr Acheson has made it plain that he opposes any 
“summit ” conference at any time ; he regards any con- 
ceivable agreement that could be reached now with the 
Russians as sure to be disadvantageous to the West. Mr 
Dulles, who, being in office, has to deal with America’s 
allies—and with a President who may still hope to round 


Americans consider that the second can possibly be 
achieved. Under some conditions, Mr Dulles is pre- 
pared to take experimental but limited risks with 
American and allied public morale, in order to convince 
the Russiafs that American purposes are neither incon- 
stant nor menacing. Mr Mikoyan’s visit was one such 
risk: a great-power conference later this year might 
conceivably be another. 


MERICAN Officials take very seriously the role of the 
United States as the western leader. They are 
sometimes criticised, despite the magnanimity and high 
cost of America’s comfort and aid to its allies, for a 
failure to lead, in the sense of providing the main source 
of fresh ideas and initiatives. But they are convinced 
that they must not behave like the legendary loud- 
mouthed American tourist, telling the world how to 
solve its problems. Whatever luxuries their allies may 
allow themselves in the way of independent gestures, 
the Americans consider that the leader’s true burden is 
to ensure that in any change of course, even the slowest 
and smallest member of the convoy will not be left 
behind. To suggestions of bold new moves to test the 
sincerity of Russia or to throw it off balance, they reply 
that America must make sure that all round the peri- 
phery of communist power, wherever the West has 
friends, the news of some lightning American gambit 
will not produce a flight from the political dollar. 
They remind their European friends that it is not 
only European opinion that they have to take into 
account, Any sign of a rapprochement with China, for 


. instance, might well cause a collapse of morale among 
. off his political life with a major stroke for world peace § America’s friends throughout the Far East, so that the 
—has never taken so dogmatic a position. But, under © communists would have gained their objective through 
his guidance, America’s appearance of a muscle-bound the mere fact of negotiation, without needing to make 
. mastodon has convinced his critics that he has been amy concessions in the negotiations themselves. 
. possessed by the same negative thoughts. Similarly, the Indian five-year plan, which deserves 
s In fact this is only a part of the picture. Two major American support, cannot be underwritten too dramatic- 
. purposes can be discerned behind the shifting expedi- ally without upsetting the Pakistanis, who demand to 
4 ents of American policy : to continue to hold fast, by § know why an ally should come lower in the queue for 
d both precept and example, the chain of loosely inter- aid than a neutralist state. 
d locked western coalitions, and to force upon the Soviet By and large, the Republican Administration seems 





leaders, by the accumulation of unmistakable evidence, 
a change in the Marxist doctrine of international 
struggle. ,Only if the first purpose is not relaxed do 


to have accepted both the responsibilities and the 
limitations philosophically, on the principle that, now 
that the United States has replaced Britain as a world 
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power, it must display such British virtues as under- 
statement and a willingness to live with a problem rather 
than seek to force forward immediate solutions. This 
tendency to what might be called a rationalised sluggish- 
ness is increased by the peculiarities of American presi- 
dential government. Lacking a proper cabinet system, 
the Administration is so fragmented into such fiercely 
autonomous instruments as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the State, Defence, and Treasury Depart- 
ments (not to mention the splits within these institu- 
tions) that the task of evolving a new and agreed policy 
cutting across strict departmental lines is exceptionally 
arduous, rather akin to an international negotiation. 
Even when the President has made an apparently bind- 
ing decision, it may later be sabotaged by the losers (as 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s pet scientists may now 
be doing in the case of the technical agreement at 
Geneva over controlling a ban on atomic tests). 

All the time, moreover, there is Congress to con- 
sider, with its investigators restlessly exposing to public 
gaze the raw nerves of controversy within the Adminis- 
tration, and its uncertain readiness to sanction any 
changes of policy that require legal adjustments, the 
ratification of a treaty, or the voting of money. The 
need for huge annual appropriations for foreign aid 
subjects foreign policy to an exceptional degree of 
minute congressional scrutiny ; while the conviction of 
many American politicians that, because of the size of 
the national debt, their country is teetering on the verge 
of bankruptcy, has made it hard to obtain funds and 
discretionary authority needed for the longer range 
economic plans that would fire the world’s imagination 
with something that would seem different from a 
holding operation. 

When to the strains of evolving a new American pro- 
posal are added the labours of securing allied agree- 
ment, it is littke wonder that American negotiators are 
sometimes near the end of their resources before the 
negotiations proper have even begun. 

The Americans firmly believe that first priority must 
go to bolstering, by military and economic aid together, 
the coalitions containing the communist world, because 
only when the communists accept their inability to 
extend their conquests with impunity can there be any 
possibility of effective negotiations. Mr Dulles, who 
regards himself as a shrewd student of Marxism 
(although his references all come from a single canonical 
work, Stalin’s “ Problems of: Leninism,” which he is 
said‘to keep by his bed), believes that normal relations 
will become feasible only ‘when communist theology 
drops the conception of spreading communism by 
violénce and the assumption that war between capitalist 
and’ communist countries is inevitable. At Suez the 


exemplary American ban on violence, by whichever 
side, was enforced at the temporary sacrifice of harmony 
with allies. The. intervention over Quemoy was con- 
sidered to be of a piece with the intervention at Suez ; 
Russia was being warned, in turn, to keep its own side 
in order. As 

The Americans are far too fealistic to expect com- 
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munism to disappear. They know that, in time, they 
will have to come to some terms with communist rulers 
both in Russia and in China. The question they ask 
themselves in each case is whether, given the limited 
concessions that the West can afford to make, it is 
likely to get a better bargain from the present com- 
munist rulers or from their communist successors. In 
the case of China the firm answer given by Mr Walter 
Robertson, the assistant secretary of state who domin- 
ates America’s Far Eastern policy, is that the present 
Chinese rulers are far more dedicated communist ideolo- 
gists than the Russians and that any concessions to them 
would be wasted. 

In the case of Russia’s rulers, the American analysis 


~has wavered. The events of the Twentieth Party Con- 


gress led Mr Dulles to voice so optimistic an interpreta- 
tion at a Senate hearing in February, 1956—even going 
so far as to say that Western firmness had forced the 
Russians to revise their creed “from A to Z”—that it 
permanently impaired the confidence of several 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee in his 
judgment. Despite their unaltered conviction that the 
congress did mark a step in a better direction, the 
Americans have since become very dubious about 
making progress with Mr Khrushchev. Above all, they 
do not want to throw away what they regard as the 
chance in a century to bury the German menace for 
ever, which is offered by the willingness of the present 
government in Bonn to tie Germany inextricably to 
European institutions, for the sake of a quick, super- 
ficial reconciliation with Russia. 

What the Americans continue to hope for by holding 
firmly to their present positions is that, as Russia grows 
in economic power and self-confidence under the lead 
of the new technocratic middle class, its neurotic fears 
of the West will pass. Ultimately, the hypothesis goes, 
Russia will cease to be interested in holding down 
central and south-eastern Europe—provided that a pre- 
mature Western eagerness to withdraw from Germany 
does not first offer the Soviet rulers the temptation of 
easy adventure. 


LTHOUGH the most noticeable features of American 
diplomacy are its inhibitions, it would be totally 
mistaken to assume that America attempts no positive 
policies at all. In the Middle East Mr Dulles in fact 
propounded a perfectly sensible and farsighted plan for 


~ 


settling the Arab-Israel dispute as far back as August, 


1955 ; the President’s address to the United Nations 
last year was simply the dressing up in dramatic form 
of ideas that the Americans had long been quietly 
advancing. The obstacle has proved to be the intracta- 
bility of local political facts. The State Department, 
with the full agreement of the Foreign Office, did at one 
moment, in 1955, attempt to bend these facts to its 
will by a policy of building up Colonel Nasser, so that 
there would be one Arab leader with the prestige to 
make the indispensable concessions to Israel. After the 
lamentable consequences of the policy’s failure, and 
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the disproportionately small return for the large risks 
subsequently taken in Lebanon, it is, at any rate, under- 
standable that the Americans should have resumed their 
mood of waiting upon events. 

In their wistful moments many Americans still yearn 
to play the part of a super-Sweden or Switzerland, 
patching up other people’s quarrels just as Mr Eugene 
Black has been doing in Cairo, rather than acting as a 
major interested party themselves. Some of that yearn- 
ing came to the forefront at the time of the Suez crisis ; 
some of it is seen in the vestigial presence of the anti- 
colonial theme, while the painfulness of repressing 
this theme is betrayed by the violent reaction to the 
envied self-righteousness of Mr Krishna Menon. As a 
major motive of American policy, anti-colonialism is 
dead. But frustration at being prevented by British and 
French sensitivity from using the American anti-colonial 
tradition as a propaganda weapon in the uncommitted 
countries is still very much alive. 
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There are areas of the world, outside the main battle 
lines of the cold war, where the United States would 
vastly like to be the midwife of change. Mr Dulles’s 
own proudest contribution to the literature of diplomacy 
has been his insistence that, in contrast to the League of 
Nations, international institutions must make allowance 
for the fact that “ change is the law of life.” But, on 
the two main fronts of Europe and the Far East, the 
alternatives that are offered seem to the Americans more 
fraught with danger than the status quo itself. In areas 
of intermediate importance, where the Americans would 
wish to take a more positive stance, the bonds of obliga- 
tion to friends, who would feel let down if they did, 
become ever more constraining. The illusion of Ameri- 
can omnipotence, if it ever existed, has now become 
something very like the disillusion of diplomatic impot- 
ence ; and the apostle of change may go down in this 
period of history, perforce, as a twentieth-century 
Metternich, the pillar of the established order. 


The Public’s Business 


The desire to have braver candidates 

for Parliament should not be mixed up with the 
desire to make the selection of candidates more 
democratic 


the Tories of Bournemouth have involved them- 

selves is that the Bournemouth East Conserva- 
tive Association and Mr Randolph Churchill deserve 
each other. On television, Mr Robin Day put it 
to Mr Churchill that the only difference between 
him and the sitting member, Mr Nigel Nicolson, 
was that he recognised Sir Anthony Eden’s policy 
at Suez to be a blunder two years later than Mr Nicol- 
son did. Conceivably, after Lord Hailsham’s seaside trip 
this week end, the association might settle for this tardier 
percipience. If left entirely to its own devices it would 
obviously prefer somebody like Major Friend who is 
4 little more than two years behind the times. 

But it is very important not to be unfair to 
reactionaries. They have no right to question their 
member’s freedom to use his judgment. In Bourne- 
mouth they were quite wrong when they suggested two 
years ago that Mr Nicolson should suddenly resign a 
seat to which he had been elected for the duration of a 
Parliament (the dismissal of MPs from Westminster is 
a matter for the Queen, by the general process of proro- 
gation, not for Major Grant). But reactionaries have as 
much right as anyone else to take a member’s use of 
his freedom of judgment into account when deciding 
what sort of man they want to fight the next election. 

In discussions, both of the Bournemouth imbroglio 
and of the episode in Belfast East (in which Mr Mont- 


\ NATURAL reaction to the comedy of errors in which 





gomery Hyde had difficulty in securing renomination 
mainly on account of his progressive views on moral and 
penological questions), some liberal papers have fallen 
into the trap of implying that a sitting member has a 
prescriptive right to his local party’s support, regardless 
of his record in the House. This must be wrong. It 


would be undemocratic. It would reduce to a farce the 


conception of a member representing a particular area 
(which is already thin enough, with few constituents 
attending meetings and with some members bellyaching 
about doing welfare work). And it would deprive the 
member of any incentive to undertake the political 
education of his constituency. Without reference to 
the particular individuals recently involved, it is worth 
examining some of the issues of principle that their 
champions, perhaps unconsciously, raise. 


O* national grounds, one. would like to give encour- 
agement to all MPs to be less timid about making 
up their own minds (instead of always accepting their 
parties’ convenience) on issues of both conscience and 
judgment. But the price of insulating a member from 
his constituents, by accepting it to be a constitutional 
impropriety to challenge a member about his views and 
free votes, is too high a price to pay. The member has 
a duty to let his constituents know what he is at, 
because the process of representation in Parliament 
ought to be regarded as a form of participation by the 
people in their own affairs rather than their abdication 
of civil functions. 

While a full sense of participation will not be achieved 
until the day, which is bound to come (although proba- 
bly not for many years) when important debates in the 
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House of Commons ate carried on television; the 
member can and should be expected to keep his con- 
stituents in the picture. At one end of the scale, it is 
mistaken to hold him unaccountable for his actions and 
therefore entitled to automatic renomination. At the 
other end, a member should no more be expected to 
resign and cause a by-election because of the apparent 
displeasure of his constituents over a single issue than 
a government should be expected to hold a general 
election just because a Gallup Poll shows that the 
country is temporarily lacking confidence in its capacity. 

Cases in between these extremes present special 
difficulties only for reasons of machinery. Constituency 
associations are usually run by a small group of active 
and often extremist party workers. Even in theory this 
small group is elected only by the few hundreds of local 
zealots who work for a candidate, not by the tens of 
thousands who vote for him ; in practice it is often per- 
sonally dominated by two or three active enthusiasts 
who have time to spare. Yet, because of the device of 
nominating a “ prospective parliamentary candidate” 
well before the election, this tiny and unrepresentative 
group has absolute control over the timing of what is in 
most cases the de facto choice of a candidate. Thus, 
although Mr Nicolson could not be forced to resign 
over his attitude to Suez, the Bournemouth East Con- 
servative Association was able to take instant action to 
nominate a different “ prospective candidate.” The 
implication of statements by Major Grant and officials 
involved in conflicts in other constituencies is that this 
is a private matter for party associations—rather like the 
selection of officials by a club—and that the general 
public (not even the Bournemouth general public, still 
less the national newspapers) have no business to poke 
their noses in. 

But, if the coming election comes up to current fore- 
casts, this will be the third time in a row in which the 
turnover of seats between parties will have been very 
small. This means that perhaps five-sixths of the seats 
in the country are currently regarded as safe. Their only 
focus of political interest as far as Parliament is con- 
cerned lies in the choice of candidate by the dominant 
party. Should this continue to be stage-managed, as at 
present in all parties, by at most fifty or sixty people 
and often by two or three ? 


T happens that there does already exist in most of the 
American states a full-blooded alternative: the 
primary election, in which any voter who cares to 
register as a party member can go to the polls several 
months before the election proper and indicate his 
choice among candidates for his party’s nomination. 
This is a great boon in democratic theory, but there 
are serious objections that would seem to be fatal to its 
adoption in Britain. In the United States elections take 
place at fixed periods, so that primaries can be scheduled 
at fixed intervals before the election. Further, American 
primaries have inherent disadvantages even in the 
United States—they lead to an excessive amount of 
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electioneering (and consequently of expense to candi- 
dates who at the primary stage cannot be financed out of 
party funds), and they tend to narrow the range of 
people who have the time or can raise the money to seek 
election. Finally, the tradition of the secrecy of party 
membership in Britain is probably too strong to be 
modified in such a drastic way ; quite a lot of Labour 
or Tory voters would not like their business associates 
or workmates to know that they were registered as such. 

The solution for a British constituency cannot be 
dogmatically laid down. The first requirement is 
that there should be much more public discussion, 
locally and nationally, about the process of selecting 
candidates. Constituency associations should rid them- 
selves of any conception that this is a private matter. 
It is quite the contrary. The nature, quality and views 
of members of parliament are highly public matters, 
although the privilege of playing a decisive role is 
accorded, in a pragmatic British way, to private associa- 
tions because this suits the public convenience. There- 
fore, the least that can be expected of such a con- 
stituency association is, first, that it shall so make its 
arrangements that there is maximum publicity about 
what it is doing ; ; secondly, that membership of 
the association is made as easy as possible (subject 
to simple verification that all members are in 
general support of the party and that there is no great 
influx of hostile tigers within the gates) ; and, thirdly, 
that everything is done to ensure that all members have 
a full say. 

Mr Nicolson has proposed that where. a few candi- 
dates have been short-listed for a nomination (or where, 
as in his case, the sitting member is in trouble) the 
prospective candidates involved should ‘be given every 
chance to do the circuit of local ward meetings, rather 
than have the whole matter decided, as it usually is, by 
a short interview—rather as if it were a job in the civil 
service at stake. These suggestions seem very reason- 
able. Lord Hailsham would be wise to try to satisfy 
honour all round by getting something like them put in 
practice in Bournemouth East, and both Tory Central 
Office and Transport House should then try to give 
them more general application. The more radical sug- 
gestion, in Mr Nicolson’s book, that two probationary 
candidates should normally be selected to compete with 
each other in the constituency for a year before the 
final nomination meeting, probably goes too far in the 


. American direction and shares some of the drawbacks 


of the full primary. Perhaps there is a better case for 
one additional suggestion, which may be tentatively 
advanced here : when a defined minority of an associa- 
tion (say twenty per cent) sign a protest against a 
decision about candidates, there might be a right of an 
appeal to a secret postal ballot of the full membership. 
But the spirit of the argument is not concerned, at 
this stage, with too many details about machinery. The 


‘immediate need is an appeal to the party organisations 


to take themselves in hand and ensure that democracy 
works meaningfully i in safe seats, rather than, in effect, 
conniving at perpetuating public cynicism and inertia. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


a: 


PRE-ELECTION POLITICS 


Polls and the Wind Up 


HE Commons returned to work this week in a rash 
1 of pre-election fever. The by-elections last November 
had already suggested that Labour and the Conservatives 
were running down the last straight of this Parliament 
almost exactly neck and neck. Now the public opinion 
polls, which for some reason were showing the Conserva- 
tives three or four points in the lead towards the end of 
1958, also report that there is not more than about half 
a point between the parties. This has been widely inter- 
preted as a sign that Labour has been catching up on the 
Conservatives in the last few weeks. Students of by-election 
statistics will suspect that it may merely be a sign that 
the polls have been catching up with the real state of 
electoral opinion. The latest “swing back to Labour ” is, 
however, reported by the senior poll (the News Chronicle 
Gallup Poll) to be accompanied by all the normal leftward 
subsidiary movements—a little less personal popularity for 
Mr Macmillan, a little more for Mr Gaitskell, a more 
general agreement that the “most urgent problem facing 
the Government” is unemployment. This last point is 
regarded by many politicians as especially significant. 
Here again it would be wise to be cautious in interpreta- 
tion. In December the “most urgent problem” was 
generally designated as Cyprus. Now Cyprus is out of the 
news, and those polled had to accord the palm in urgency 
to something. 


The Where and When 


HERE is no doubt, however, that the Government is 
T taking seriously the shadow which it thinks that 
unemployment may cast over its electoral prospects. All 
the indications are that its recipe will be to continue Mr 
Amory’s “ progressive relaxations” of consumer demand, 
with a bias against doing. anything really dramatic but 
possibly with an impulse towards hurrying things up. New 
efforts are being made to persuade industrialists to start 
enterprises in the development areas. The pricking of one’s 
thumbs (or, more accurately, a guess at what most Chan- 
cellors would do under present conditions) must suggest 
that some more general—but probably deliberately undra- 
matic—pump-priming action is a possibility in the next few 
days.. Some reductions in purchase tax ? Or a new formula 
for the release of postwar credits ? Or an announcement 
that budget day will be brought forward earlier than April ? 
There is no sign yet of the administrative arrangements 
that might facilitate the latter decision. 

Whatever happens in next week’s debates, it would be a 
mistake to interpret any speeding up of the programme for 
reflation (or indeed any delay in it) as a sure pointer to the 
date of the election. That is much more likely to depend on 
the results in the impending series of by-elections. Southend 
West will be first in the field next Thursday. In this safe 
Conservative seat in 1955 the Tory candidate got 64.2 per 












cent of the vote, Labour 20.8 per cent and the Liberal 15 
per cent. But Southend is one of those seaside resorts in 
which the Conservatives have done rather badly in recent 
local government elections ; the Liberals have a mature 
candidate, and the Tories’ candidate (like three previous 
Tory incumbents) is a cadet of the Guinness brewing 
family and some locals are said to be annoyed at the implica- 
tion that their constituency is being treated as an hereditary 
seat. If the Tories maintain their 1955 share of the poll here 
it will (pace the public opinion polls) be a sign of a definite 
recovery in their fortunes since November. 

If there is such a recovery, party pressure will come 
strongly on Mr Macmillan for a May election. If there is 
not such a recovery, and party pressure turns the other way, 
Mr Macmillan should be urged to announce any decision 
for delay as soon as he takes it. The present pre-election 
fever in the House of Commons, the rising excitement, the 
tendency of all politicians to say and do things, not 
for their own sake, but for the sake solely of appearance 
are matters which the Prime Minister himself is 
temperamentally well-fitted to view with aplomb. But the 
country and the pound may be less well fitted than he. 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Trust the Summit Climber? 


N his parliamentary answers the first day after the recess 
I the Prime Minister’s object was evidently to show him- 
self to be as game for the summit as any head of government 
alive, without actually getting out of line with Mr Dulles. 
This has been something of a standard formula with Mr 
Macmillan for at least twelve months, but there was a hint 
this week of a special eagerness for the encounter. It is 
four years since a Conservative Prime Minister was quite so 
obliging to the small group of left-wing backbenchers who 
regularly provide the opportunity by enquiring about 
progress towards the summit ; and four years ago an election 
was also in the offing. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower came out in favour of a 
meeting, thus making it a certainty, shortly before Sir 
Anthony Eden went to the country. ‘“ Eden the Peace- 
maker,” it is now ironic to recall, was one of the telling 
slogans of that contest, This time an election might well 
again be held just before a conference, and the voters 
could be asked whether they really want to exchange 
“Unflappable Mac” for the leader of the “ unpatriotic 
party” (Mr Soames’s epithet) at the final staging camp. 
Alternatively, if the conference came first and dispersed in a 
general atmosphere of: euphoria, the Government might be 
sorely tempted to cash in quick on the appearance of relaxed 
tensions. The danger then, of course, would be that the 
attainment of euphoria might be the British Government’s 
primary objective at the meeting. 

Mr Macmillan’s responses to Mr Bevan’s detailed 
questions on Germany differed slightly and perhaps signi- 
ficantly in emphasis from Mr Dulles’s answers to the press. 
Mr Dulles said: “We would not be alarmed by the 
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broadness of the agenda ; the only thing that alarms us 


would be the narrowness of the agenda.” The Prime 
Minister said : “I would accept even a narrower basis 
such as the Soviet suggestion if we could in the course of 
discussion and negotiation broaden it into the wider con- 
sideration.” But he endorsed both Mr Dulles’s concession 
that there were other methods than free elections by which 
Germany could be unified, and his insistence that a united 
Germany must be free to follow the foreign policy of its 
choice. However, the pith of the exchange was Mr 
Macmillan’s tantalising hints of much more western 
flexibility in private, provided that the West’s opening stand 
was not eroded by excessive public debate in advance. 
“ Trust Flexible Mac ” is a slogan that at least attempts to 
reconcile good politics with good diplomacy. But if these 
slogans are to be, bruited abroad, it would be much better 
to have the election before any Summit meeting, not after it, 


Cards on the Green Table 


MOVE this week in the Geneva talks on nuclear tests 

supplied Mr Macmillan with a handy piece of evidence 
that, if impatient western critics will just leave diplomatic 
tactics to their governments, these can be trusted to be 
flexible enough when given half an incentive. Since these 
talks began on October 31st, no substantive progress has 
been made. The crux of the matter is whether Russia will 
accept any effective form of international supervision ; and 
on this crucial sector the Russians have not yet budged. 

Up to this week, they have clung to a formula which 
would be farcical if the matter at stake were not so serious. 
Mr Tsarapkin has argued that any “ international ” control 
post on Soviet territory must be manned by twenty Russians 
and only one foreigner ; that no mobile inspection teams 
should be kept standing by to probe suspicious phenomena ; 
that only in exceptional circumstances might an investigat- 
ing team be tardily assembled (to reach the scene only when 
radiation had fallen off and other traces had been deftly 
obscured) ; and that each nuclear power should be able to 
veto even this hamstrung kind of inquiry. If this is the 
sort of “ international control” which Mr Khrushchev has 
in mind for disarmament generally (and Mr Rapacki for his 
Plan) the outlook is gloomy. 

Western impatience with this childishness (which Moscow 
has been understandably ashamed to reveal to its own 
people) has yielded two reactions. First came the conten- 
tion by Dr Teller and his scientific and military associates 
that new information shows how certain nuclear tests can 
be harder to detect than last summer’s conference of 
scientists thought. This seems a pretty contentious conten- 
tion, by no means universally accepted in America itself, 
and evidently reflecting yet one more inter-departmental 
shindig in Washington ; but its injection into the Geneva 
talks may still help to make the Russians see that they can- 
not squat in their frozen posture for ever. The same may 
be true, in time, of this week’s joint western concession, 
the dropping of the argument that the duration of a ban 
on tests must depend on progress in other aspects of dis- 
armament. The British and Americans have deliberately 
presented this in the form of a challenge to Russia to make 
matching concessions. If this works, they will certainly 
be able to claim that they know the best way of dealing 
with Moscow’s skilful hagglers. But will it work? The 
Russians, who do not enjoy having their own standard 
gambits played back at them, sound unimpressed—so far. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


The Thaw 


HE financial agreement initialled last week in Cairo 
turns a sterile chapter in Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

However suspicious the two governments may still be of 
one another, it is something that they have agreed to put 
an end to a stalemate that had grown to be an intolerable 
nuisance all round. A financial settlement was an essential 
preliminary ; now, after many false hopes, the way should 
be open for the resumption of a normal, working relation- 
ship not only with Egypt and Syria, but also with Saudi 
Arabia, which in a burst of Arab brotherhood broke off 
relations with Britain in November, 1956. President 
Nasser is still procrastinating for reasons discussed by our 
correspondent in Cairo on page 326. But neither Britain 
nor the United Arab Republic can go on affording the 
political luxury of openly snubbing the other. For more 
than two years, London and Cairo have had no diplo- 
matic or consular relations and have consequently been 
even more in the dark about each other’s intentions than 
they were before. ne 

Negotiations for a financial settlement first began in Rome 
in May, 1957, six months after the Anglo-French expedition 
to Port Said. Since then the talks have been on and off 
four times, the last meeting in September, 1958 (when 
Anglo-American troops were in Jordan and Lebanon) being 
one of the least promising. Egyptian bargaining has pro- 
gressively got stiffer, and it is quite possible that if the 
British had settled some months ago they might have got 
better terms. The details of the agreement, and its implica- 
tions for British industry, are discussed on page 336. 

The important thing is that the first hurdle has been 
taken. The leisured dignity of the Government’s advance 
towards rapprochement with the UAR has been completely 
out of step with the pace of events elsewhere in the area. 
Although it is an idea that cannot officially be admitted, 
events in Iraq must certainly have forced the pace of nego- 
tiation. The British Government may not yet have come 
round to the view that it is self-defeating to try to fight 
communism, and Arab nationalism as led by President 
Nasser, at the.same time ; but it may have seen the need to 
prepare the ground for a change of attitude. And Presi- 
dent Nasser, although bolstered by the great gathering of 
VIPs from east and west that created a shortage of palaces 
in Cairo two weeks ago, is openly unhappy about the growth 
of communism in Iraq. His acrobatics in attacking the 
communists in his own and other Arab countries while 
involving himself all the time more closely with the Soviet 
Union are difficult, but he is banking on the sound political 
sense that the Russians have already shown towards Arab 
nationalism. There is now at least an opening for the West 
to show good sense, too. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


Second Chance 


yY great skill, the leaders of the National Union of 
Teachers have manceuvred themselves into a position 

in which they have been able to call a second meeting of 
their union delegates for this weekend. They will ask it to 
ratify a tentative agreement whereby the NUT would resume 
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negotiations in the Burnham committee for a new salary 
scale—and meanwhile accept the 5 per cent increase in pay 
which was offered in December to start on January Ist, 
and would now start on February Ist. 

Will the delegates agree? The executive claims that 
it has extracted something from the tricky situation into 
which the militants threw the Burnham committee by 
rejecting its recommendations of last December. The 
authorities’ side has.now agreed to enter discussions on a 
new teaching salary structure “ without preconceived ideas 
on the outcome ” instead of, as previously, with the warning 
that they are not committed to any increase. One can argue 
interminably whether there is any real difference in this 
new formula. Further, the authorities have agreed to defer 
any decision about when any new salary scale should begin 
to be paid ; this is in place of the fixed starting date in 
April 1960, which was previously proposed and which 
seemed absurdly remote to the militants last December. 
The authorities claim that they have not made any new 
concession here; but the NUT believes that, as the 
Minister behind the scenes has urged the authorities to 
accelerate negotiations, it can advise its members that 
an earlier date will in fact be achieved. The union 
delegates will be making a mistake this weekend if they 
spend too much time arguing whether the new formulae 
have been worth the forfeit of nearly £1 million, which 
teachers as a whole have suffered through the enforced 
delay of the 5 per cent increase from January Ist to 
February 1st. They would be wise to debate merely 
whether further delay might not be equally expensive 
without achieving more. 

Assuming the executive carries the meeting, it will then 
promptly put up its own proposals for a new salary 
structure. The most dubious of these are some of its 
claims for adjustments of allowances (one of them springs 
from the desire to equalise the treatment of primary and 


secondary school heads), and its general emphasis on the — 


need for a higher basic scale rather than on more incentive 
payments for special qualifications and responsibility. This 
latter emphasis, which the NUT has adopted mainly in the 
interests of women teachers in the primary schools, does not 
accord with present educational requirements. An adequate 
supply of primary teachers is still coming forward for 
recruitment, but there is a shortage of teachers with 
specialised skills. In passing, it may be noted that women 
teachers’ pay between now and April 1960 will increase 
not only by the 5 per cent, but also by another 3 per cent 
(on the present starting salary), representing the agreed 
annual increases in their salaries which will make their pay 
equal to the men’s by April 1961. 


FARMERS 


Olympian Sir James 


HE annual general meeting of the National Farmers’ 

Union this week produced a familiar list of arguments 
and resolutions. Full recoupment of costs at the price 
review ; higher tariffs for horticultural products ; regula- 
tion of imports ; a “land budget” to protect agricultural 
land from development ; an end to opencast coal-mining 
—all these subjects are hardy perennials on which farmers’ 
feelings run deep and strong. But the Government must 
have been relieved to find the meeting in a milder mood 
than usual, There was, for once, only one resolution about 
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prices and that was so intemperately phrased that Sir James 
Turner wisely obtained its withdrawal. The union will 
certainly be hoping to get a better price deal this year than 
last, when the Government cut its guarantees by almost 
the full permitted amount ; and electoral strategy suggests 
that it may well succeed. But last year’s settlement has 
damaged farming prosperity less than the union feared, 


and its first angry reaction has subsided. 


This situation enabled Sir James Turner to celebrate his 
elevation to the House of Lords by advocating a broad, 
international approach to the basic problems of agriculture. 
He suggested that a greater degree of international price 
stability was in the long-term interests of Britain as well as 
of primary producers everywhere ; and he wanted a high 
level Government committee to be set up to concern itself 
with the supply and prices of food for the British market. 
Behind Sir James’s olympian approach and studied modera- 
tion lurks an obvious desire for a much stronger degree 
of direct protection for British agriculture. Sir James 
probably considers it safer than indirect protection by sub- 
sidies. But against whom and what is agriculture to be 
protected ? Against the occasional dumping of subsidised 
surpluses ? Or against the regular supply of more efficiently 
produced and lower-cost food from such sources as New 
Zealand, Denmark and Canada? It may be reasonable for 
British farmers to ask for protection against the first type 
of competition—although, as last year’s Government in- 
vestigation into butter surpluses revealed, it is often the 
regular overseas supplier (in that case New Zealand) who 
really suffers from the competition of low-price surpluses. 
But it is the second type of competition which is of most 
practical importance ; and here the need is to reduce, not 
increase, the degree of insulation which British farmers 
already enjoy by way of subsidy. Sir James’s concern for 
the world’s primary producers has little relevance to this 
situation. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


M. Debre and Europe 


NY lingering hope that provisional arrangements might 
set a precedent favourable to a free trade area appear 
to have been dispelled by the meeting of ministers from 
the common market on January 14th. On French insistence, 
they finally turned down the British proposals for provisional 
arrangements to avoid discrimination. Instead, the Six will 
stick to the proposal they made in December—to extend 
the 3 per cent clause in the Treaty of Rome only to the 
members of the European Community, to enlarge all quotas 
on imports from other European countries by 20 per cent, 
and to ease any other special difficulties through bilateral 
talks. First contacts with the French do not suggest that 
they are likely to be generous. Any bilateral arrangements 
will cost them more in foreign exchange than the simple 
British proposal would have done. 

M. Debré, in his statement of policy to the French 
National Assembly on taking office as prime minister, also 
gave little comfort on the long-term prospects for the free 
trade scheme. France, he said, was as determined as ever 
not to give up its requirement of guarantees of the kind 
accepted in the common market: common tariff, equalisa- 
tion of labour costs, common agricultural policy and (a 
new demand in the free trade area context ?) participation 
in overseas investments. 
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Except for the last demand, all this is hardly new. But 
it should extinguish any false hopes that M. Debré’s party, 
whose nationalism accords so ill with the common market, 
is more likely to accept a free trade area instead. Perhaps 
the only encouraging aspect of the Gaullist view of Europe 
is the bearing it might have on any application by Britain to 
join the common market itself. So long as General de 
Gaulle is in power, it is quite clear that the community will 
not drift in the direction of a federal state ; that should 
remove a good many political objections to a British decision 
to join. 

At present the commission of the common market is con- 
ducting exploratory discussions with the six governments 
of the community on a long-term agreement with the 
countries outside. There are, however, indications that its 
thoughts are moving towards a world-wide arrangement— 
perhaps within the framework of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—and not necessarily a European one. 
The prospect of anything like a free trade area looks dimmer 
than ever. 

The French have got past the crucial deadline, January 
Ist, and have established a precedent of discrimination ; 
they are in the clear. Thanks to the new French economic 
and monetary measures, the community’s external policies 
are taking a more liberal direction than was feared at one 
time. That does not remove the objections to a division 
of Europe. Britain seems likely to be left with the choice of 
adjusting itself to the division, or thinking of joining the 
common market itself. Some thought is being given to this 
last possibility in British Government circles, but so far 
the arguments against have carried most weight. 


CYPRUS 


Steadying the Applecart 


HE meetings in Paris this week between the Greek and 
Turkish foreign ministers are reported to have been 
friendly and fruitful, although no concrete solution appears 
to be yet in sight. At present the British contribution to 
the improved prospect of a Cyprus settlement that has been 
created by the unexpected Greco-Turkish rapprochement 
is limited to not upsetting the applecart by some impolitic 
move in the island itself. This, however, is a highly exact- 
ing task. 
In spite of some threatening leaflets, Eoka has kept the 
“ truce ” which it declared on December 23rd. The British 
authorities have responded by lifting curfews, releasing an 
increasing number of detainees, and removing various 
restrictions. But military operations against Eoka have 
continued, and a lengthy, large-scale sweep against the 
terrorists in western Cyprus has been evoking bitter protests 
against “ truce-breaking ” from the Greek Cypriots. On 
Tuesday this operation was suddenly called off on the 
ground that it had achieved its purpose. On the same day, 
however, Mr Lennox-Boyd told the House of Commons 
that he could not ask for military operations in Cyprus to 
be stopped during negotiations. Assuming that there has 


been no muddle or division in high places, the local security 
operations that are to continue in Cyprus presumably con- 
stitute the steps which the Colonial Secretary thinks should 
be taken “to keep the peace and prevent the organisation 
of terror.” 

The record of events illustrates the dilemma in which 
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the British are placed. Their object is to bring permanent 
peace and a settled future to the island. But so long as they 
lack the slightest guarantee against renewed Eoka violence, 
they feel bound to proceed in a piecemeal, tunspectacular 
way which fails to disperse the Greek Cypriots’ distrust of 
British intentions. As a first step out of the dilemma, might 
it not be possible to devise some means whereby the terrorist 
leaders’ intentions could be more closely tested“without ask- 
ing them actually to surrender their arms or their persons ? 
One way might be a public challenge to them to call off 
the boycott of British goods. 


DOCTORS AND THE HEALTH SERVICE 


The BMA Burns its Fingers 


EARLY two years ago, the British Medical Association, 
N exasperated beyond all measure by the Government’s 
blank refusal to grant any increase in doctors’ pay or to 
agree to arbitration, produced a plan for the progressive 
withdrawal of general practitioners from the “health service. 
The Government’s reaction was to appoint a royal commis- 
sion to consider all aspects of doctors’ pay and to grant 
them an immediate increase of 5 per cent.. As the royal 
commission is still sitting, a further increase-of 4 per cent 
was made at the beginning of this month. : 

The doctors’ plan for withdrawal was~.consequently 
shelved, but later a sub-committee of the BMA’s General 
Medical Services Committee was appointed to consider and 
report on an alternative service to be providéd by general 
practitioners if withdrawal were eventually decided on. But 
this sub-committee apparently could not agree, so Sir Frank 
Newsam, formerly permanent secretary to the Home Office, 
was asked to investigate any deficiencies in the existing 
service and frustrations arising from it, and to suggest 
practical modifications or alternative schemes. 

Sir Frank’s report has now been published, and it con- 
tains a useful and sound, though not very original, account 
of defects and frustrations. But on the main point, an 
alternative form of service, he was unable to carry out his 
terms of reference because, as he quite rightly points out, 
the health service is here to stay and “it would be quite 
unrealistic of doctors to think of withdrawing ” from it. The 
council of the British Medical Association ‘fas indignantly 
dissociated itself from this conclusion, - But-the failure. of 
its own sub-committee to agree on-an alternative service 
obviously lends weight to Sir Frank Newsam’s views. They 
will certainly be endorsed by the users of the health service, 
who are incidentally excluded from representation on the 
Porritt Committee—a body set up by the medical pro- 
fession as a whole to consider the health service as a whole 
after ten years of experience of it. 


IRAQ 


Justice and.Nationalism 


HE president,of the military court in Baghdad, Colonel 
= Fadil Abbas Mahdawi, has added a new twist to 
military justice, turning aside now and then from the trials 
of former ministers and officials to give a news release. 
This week, as a former commandant of the police was being 
tried, Colonel Mahdawi announced that Rashid Ali al- 


- Gaylani,-four times prime minister of Iraq and leader of 
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With the easing of the credit squeeze, the National Provincial 
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customers—old and new. Anyone who seeks to borrow secured or unsecured 
for private or business purposes is assured of sympathetic consideration 

by the Managers of the National Provincial Bank’s 1,500 branches. 

And it is worth remembering that our banking rates are a 

good deal lower than is usual for special schemes. 
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London today, 
Pakistan tomorrow 


But here the adventurous businessman will be 
meeting people whose customs and traditions are 
very different from his own. That is why he will do 
well to consult the National and Grindlays Bank 
Limited. This Bank not only provides an efficient 
modern banking service but has also a fund of 
knowledge of all kinds concerning Pakistan. 
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the nationalist revolt in 1941, and Colonel Abd al-Salam 
Aref, the former deputy prime minister, had been tried for 
treason. 

The overthrow of the Nuri es-Said regime in July ended 
nearly eighteen years of exile for Rashid Ali in Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt. From the day he left Cairo for Baghdad, pro- 
claiming the imminent addition of Iraq to President Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic, it was clear that he was out of touch 
with revolutionary affairs in his native land. When he 
arrived in Baghdad he made his first mistake by snubbing 
Brigadier Qasim and calling first on Colonel Aref. 

The career of Colonel Aref was much shorter. He was 
first heard of when he became deputy to Qasim at the time 
of the revolution in July. Some observers thought he was 
the man to watch among the new Iraqi rulers, that he would 
play the role of Nasser to Qasim’s Neguib. But Qasim also 
seemed to feel that Aref needed watching, and soon relieved 
him of his positions as minister of interior and deputy 
prime minister. Aref was then packed off to an honourable 
exile as the Iraqi ambassador to Bonn but he never pre- 
sented his credentials. In November he returned to Baghdad 
and arrest. The details of the plot, if there was actually a 
plot, engineered by Rashid Ali and Aref have never been 
publicly announced. According to Colonel Mahdawi, a 
recording was made of their trials and one day, presumably, 
they will be played by Baghdad radio. 

The Iraqi government may have disposed of those former 
officials whose crime it was to have worked for the union of 
Iraq and Syria. Are we now to expect a new series of 
charges against those who, in one way or another, wanted 
to unite Iraq and the United Arab Republic? The rift 
between Cairo and Baghdad can no longer be denied, it is 
already assuming the dimensions of the old one between 
Nasser and Nuri. Faced once more with the necessity of 
taking sides, the weary Arabs must be hard put to explain 
Arab nationalism to each other. If this is so, what sym- 
pathy to their aspirations can they expect from the rest of 
the world ? 


COHEN COUNCIL 


The Wise Men Going West? 


T is not quite clear, probably least of all to itself, whether 

the Cohen Council is now gently fading away. By 
Christmas the only economist among its three wise men 
(Sir Dennis Robertson), the council’s original secretary 
(Mr Hopkin), and its assistant secretary (Mr Blackaby) had 
all left. On the analogy of the ten little nigger boys, it 
seemed that the number of members would soon be none. 
But Messrs Hopkin and Blackaby have both been replaced 
and a small staff is carrying on background work on topics 
—such as the international position of sterling and the tech- 
niques of wage bargaining—which were listed in the coun- 
cil’s first report as worthy of further study. In the absence 
of an economist, however, no actual report is being pre- 
pared. And although the first report came out last Feb- 
ruary, and the second after a six-month interval, nothing 
new will appear this February or indeed for some months. 

Would not the Government now be wise to discontinue 
this experiment ? The arguments against are presumably 
three. First, the personal one: that such action would be 
unnecessarily rude to the two wise men (the judge and 
the accountant) who still remain. Secondly, the psycho- 
logical one: that the council had built up a reputation as 








a force favouring a stern economic policy, and that its 
abandonment might be taken by some suspicious people 
abroad as a sign that the Government was anxious to launch 
out to profligacy. Thirdly, the practical one: that the 
addition of this small research body to the economic estab- 
lishment is stili worth while. But this third argument is 
surely much weaker now that the National Institute for 
Economic and Social Research is to produce every two 
months its own closely argued assessment of the economy. 


LAOS 
Missing, One Dictator 


FTER Burma, Pakistan and points further west, the 

kingdom of Laos has now dispensed with parliamentary 
government. Mr Phoui Sananikone, the Laotian prime 
minister, has been granted special powers for twelve months 
by the national assembly. He has undertaken to draft a 
new constitution and to hold fresh general elections when 
the draft has been approved. 

It would be wrong to suppose that because Laos is under- 
populated and underdeveloped it is ignorant of parliamen- 
tary processes. Since 
the country became 
independent after the 
Geneva settlement of 
1954, it has held two 
general elections with 
evident fairness. On 
the other hand, its 
parties have been 
composed of indivi- 
dual leaders and their 
personal followings. 
The exception has 
been the Neo Lao 
Haksat, a thin dis- 
guise for the com- 
munists. The Haksat 
was set up under an 
agreement between 
the communists and 
the government in 
1957, which provided 
for the return of two 
north-eastern = pro- 
vinces to the govern- 
ment. These provinces, Sam Neua and Phong Saly, had 
been under communist rule since the Vietnamese communist 
invasions of 1952 and 1953. 

At the elections last May, the Haksat won nine seats ; 
it had already been given two cabinet seats. The 1957 
agreement had provided for the “ integration ” of the com- 
munist officials and soldiers into the national civil service 
and army—a prospect which the Americans, who foot the 
bills, did not relish. It did indeed seem possible that Laos 
might be taken over by its communist minority. Corrup- 
tion in Vientiane, the capital, and currency fortunes from 
the overvalued kip provided fertile soil for communist 
tactics. 

In the past few months, however, there has been a 
dramatic change. Crown Prince Savang, a determined 
figure, took over behind the scenes. The kip has been 
devalued. The former prime minister, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, was sent to Paris as ambassador. An anti- 
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communist national association was formed. Of the com- 
munist soldiers, the majority were sent back to the villages, 
and two battalions appear to have been interned. 

The request for special powers, however, stems not from 
the internal situation but from external threats. The 
communist army in north Vietnam is reported to have 
crossed the Laotian border at several points after accusing 
the Laotian army of doing the reverse. Democracy was too 
fragile to meet the menace. Mr Phoui, however, hardly 
looks like a dictator. Will Prince Savang fill the job? 


MALTA 


Mr Mintoff Weighs In 


ALTA was the subject of the first parliamentary ques- 
M tion this week, but the Colonial Secretary showed 
himself determined to postpone the post mortem on his 
policies there until the second reading of the bill that will 
give the island its new and unrepresentative constitution. 
The debate on that second reading will. deserve to be 
searching, but meanwhile Mr Mintoff seems intent on 
making the task of Mr Lennox Boyd’s critics as difficult 
as possible. He is now setting out the ways in which 
his party is to intimidate Maltese from co-operating with 
the Government; he declares that when the Labour party 
is returned to power it will take “legal action ” against all 
who co-operate with the “ Imperial Government’s policy.” 
This, of course, would be impossible without the introduc- 
tion of communist-type laws and courts. In more general 
terms Mr Mintoff has assured his followers, and would-be 
members of the proposed governor’s council, that all who 
profit from the people’s tears will pay for their crimes. 
Meanwhile, the ball is to be opened by a general strike on 
the day that the new constitution comes into operation. 

This is for local consumption. For the foreign press 
Mr Mintoff has now said that Malta does not necessarily 
want to leave the Commonwealth when independent. All 
it wants is the status of Trieste, with the money to keep it 
going. It will then repair the ships of all nations impar- 
tially, presumably using Messrs Bailey’s shipyard, whose 
installation at British expense Mr Mintoff finds so 
“insincere.” 


MALDIVES REPUBLIC 


Tell It Not in Gan 


T comes as somethings, of a surprise to learn that the 
I treaty between the British and Maldivian governments 
under which Britain was given rights to build a Royal Air 
Force staging post on Gan atoll, though initialled, is still 
unratified. The base itself may be completed this year, and 
the Secretary of State for Air has told the Commons that 
progress is satisfactory, while the Commonwealth Relations 


Office continues to hope for ratification. But despite the 
efforts of the newly appointed British representative to the 
Maldives (responsible to the High Commissioner to Ceylon), 
it is clear that the Maldivian prime minister, Ibrahim Nassir, 
is anx‘ous to put off the evil day. It was his predecessor 
who made the original concession to the British in their 
extremity after they lost their bases in Ceylon. He regrets 
the way the Maldives are being dragged into global strategy, 
and it seems he is also apprehensive that the influence of 


the RAF on the unsophisticated outlook and moral purity 
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of the Maldivian fishermen at the Gan end of the archi- 
pelago will not be what he would wish. 

Hence, it would appear, the labour dispute in Gan, which 
took the unusual form of the government urging the 
Maldivian workpeople to strike against their RAF employers, 
and the workpeople chasing the official agitator into a 
British warship. It is clear that the Naafi has very real 
attractions for men 
who have live a toil- 
some, if meritorious, 
life at sea. The RAF 
has employed some 
500 of them alongside 
1,200 Pakistani 
labourers. While 500 
of the Gan islanders 
have been resettled on 
other atolls at British 
expense (and they are pleased with what they have made out 
of it), another 300 have still to go. Finally, when the air- 
strip, fuel tanks and domestic buildings are completed, they 
will all go ; but whether quiet will then settle on the base 
is a question. The Maldivians are all for visits to the Naafi, 
it seems, and good communications thereto. Their govern- 
ment is all against it. But in these arguments it is usually 
the consumer who wins. 


"i scheltes 
INDIAN OCEAN 


AFRICA 


Introducing Mali 


HE French Community is on the move. Four of the 

newly autonomous republics of west Africa—Dahomey, 
Haute Volta, Senegal and Soudan—formed the new 
federation of Mali at Dakar last weekend. (The old 
African empire of Mali entered recorded history when its 
ruler was converted to Islam in 10§0 ; it succumbed in the 
seventeenth century.) Although the delegates declared 
their “ democratic 
republic ” open to 
“every auto- 
nomous © state of 
west Africa wish- 
ing to join it,” few 
believed that the 
three separatist 
states of what was 
French West 
Africa would be in 
any hurry to do so. 
Balkanisation has 
its advantages for 
them. The rich 
Ivory Coast of M. 
Houphouet- 
Boigny, a minister 
of state in M. Debré’s cabinet in Paris, prefers direct links 
with France. So, too, does the Niger, which claims to have 
better air communications with Paris than with Dakar. Its 
new head of government, M. Diori, is opposed to any 
restoration of the distant west African administrative system 
of French days under which the Niger usually came off 
badly. The third, Mauritania, has strong natural ties with 
the Arab Maghreb to the north, and its political leaders— 
some of whom have fled to Rabat in the past—have always 
sought to avoid submergence in a black African community. 
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Even so, the federalists counted it a success to have won 
the adherence of Volta, after the uncertainties of the 
Bamako conference last month. Volta’s natural route to the 
sea is through the Ivory Coast, and M. Senghor, the 
federalist leader, spoke darkly after the Bamako meeting of 
the pressures—known and occult—that the Volta delegates 
had to resist. M. Senghor has denied that the federation 
is a step toward secession from the French Community. 
Mali intends to maintain close relations with its neighbours 
in the Community, and its official language will be French. 
But with its federal government, assembly, judicial authority 
and high court, it must tend to form its own interests and 
go its own way. The four equatorial African states of Chad, 
Congo, Gabon and the Central African Republic (formerly 
Ubangi-Shari) which agreed to unite in a customs union 
last Saturday, have deliberately set themselves against a 
federal relationship ; the nearest they go is a common 
transport system. The decision reflects the strength of 
M. Houphouet-Boigny’s party in the four repyblics. 

M, Debré’s government in Paris is now hastening ahead 
in setting up the community’s central institutions: the 
executive council is expected to meet for the first time 
next month. One problem for M. Debré is the status of 
Guinea. M. Sekou Touré is knocking at the community’s 
door in the guise of an independent but “ associated ” state 
under article 88 of the constitution. But for the moment 
the way seems barred. 


SIERRA LEONE 


More Diamond Trouble 


N its statement last week the Sierra Leone government 
I came near to admitting that it had lost control of parts 
of its territory, much as it lost control in the chieftaincy 
riots of 1955. Big mobs have even attacked and routed the 
police. As in so much Sierra Leone unrest, diamonds are 
to blame. This time the trouble is that the African diggers 
have made a solid attack on the preserves of the Sierra 
Leone Selection Trust. These are the areas reserved to 
the company under the agreement of 1955, when diamond 
mining was made legal in other areas of the territory over 
the whole of which the company once held a diamond 
monopoly. But this has meant that, once the African 
wildcat diggers have begun to exhaust their own dia- 
mondiferous areas by potholing for the best gem-stones, 
the company’s more carefully worked areas have begun 
to tempt them. 

The government rightly points out that this imperils the 
country’s economic future, since it destroys a valuable 
natural asset. In his recent report on Sierra Leone’s 
economic position, Professor Jack made the same point: 
with agriculture in a rather sickly state, the country’s hope 
of an expanding economy lies in its mineral resources, 
mostly iron and diamonds. Without these, its prospects of 
viability as an independent state would become questionable; 
yet the pressure upon Sir Milton Margai, the premier, to 
move forward to this decisive step grows equally with the 
ferment in French Africa and with attempts in Sierra Leone 
to stop Sierra Leonians from poaching a foreign company’s 
preserves. Shrewd and moderate, Sir Milton knows his 
country is not really ready for independence yet ; but the 
Governor, a man of outstanding vision and liberality, knows 
that only an independent African government can take 
really strong action against Africans. A fully indepen- 
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dent government would have to take action, however, not 
only against Africans but also against the Lebanese 
organisers of the traffic, who are well dug in; and it 
is by no means clear that it would have the strength of 
mind to to so. 


SOVIET UNION 


Eve of Congress 


HE 21st All-Union congress of the Soviet Communist 
— party will open on Tuesday. Though this is, in 
theory, the highest party body, Stalin did not convene a 
congress at all between the war and 1952, the year before 
he died. At the next one, held in February, 1956, Mr 
Khrushchev produced his, time-bomb—the secret indict- 
ment of Stalin, which, when released, shook the com- 
munist world. Officially the new congress has been 
called to endorse the country’s first seven-year plan; no 
doubt the lunik will help to endow its debates with a 
glow of self-confidence. 

The progress report on the Soviet economy in 1958, 
published last week in Moscow, gives some insight into 
the state of planning. Gross industrial production last year 
rose by 10 per cent, and—thanks to a good harvest—national 
income increased by 9 per cent. Thus the annual plan 
was exceeded. All the same, the figures quoted below 
show that if Soviet basic industry were merely to continue at 
its present pace, then it would not reach the targets originally 
set for 1960. The switch from five to seven years as the 
planning period thus veils a slackening of the pate, though 
possibly only a temporary one. The same is true of light 
industry. Many of the pledges to the consumer, particu- 
larly about radio and television sets, will not be kept on 
time. Housing, on the other hand, with 68 million square 
metres of new floor space in the towns, made a big jump 
forward last year. Finally, the objective for grain output 
(180 million tons in 1960) is shown to have been completely 
unrealistic. Now that they have dropped the camouflage 
of a “ biological crop,” the Russians are quite frank about 
results. The barn crop was as low as 81 million tons in 
1953. It rose to 127 million tons in 1956, fell to 104 million 
tons the following year, and then reached the highest 
recorded figure, 138 million tons, last year. Wheat accounts 
for 73 million tons out of this total. 


SOVIET BASIC PRODUCTION 


(million tons) 


1957 1958 1960 
original target 
Gee endas dcdcdeedccs 463 496 593 
Ask ce cevendas 98 113 135 
Electric power* ....... 209 233 320 
ce eer 51 55 68 
* Billion kWh. 


Mr Khrushchev’s reforms in town and countryside have 
met with stiff opposition. The “ anti-party” group may 
well be attacked during the congress as a warning to other 
oppositionists. But the congress will also talk about 
problems of the block and about international affairs. Mr 
Mikoyan has hastened home from Washington in time to 
help in the revision of that part of Mr Khrushchev’s report. 
Even if it does not produce a secret time-bomb on this 
occasion the congress is a very important forum and the 
best guide to the current mood and plans of the Soviet 
leadership. 
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CAITHNESS 


No Samaritans Wanted 


NHE lot of the superfluous Samaritan is a trying one. 
People who heroically dive to the rescue of perfectly 


competent swimmers ; people who climb trees to retrieve © 


agile and self-sufficient cats ; even people who offer lifts to 
pedestrians out for a bracing walk, not only get little grati- 
tude for their altruism, but look rather silly. As the pre- 
sumed victims are apt—if human—to feel a shade silly 
themselves, such gestures can even generate acerbity. 

This psychological element no doubt played its part in 
the reactions of the Caithness Public Health and Welfare 
Committee to the arrival, over the snowbound hamlet of 
Braemore (population 34), of an Automobile Association 
helicopter. This aircraft, the AA have explained, was merely 
observing the state of the roads, not preparing an airlift. 
But its presence brought an air of emergency. To sensitive 
spirits, it suggested a belief on the AA’s part both that the 
Braemore villagers were a feckless lot, who could not be 
trusted to stock up against winter hazards, and that the 
Caithness council were complacently prepared to let them 
starve. More, it appears, will be heard of this complicated 
if wordless insult to Highland pride. 

But there is more to the committee’s indignation than 
psychology. There is a well-founded, bread-and-butter 
apprehension, shared by other Scottish local authorities, of 
onerous future expenses if heavy snow should come to be 
equated with emergency. Hitherto these authorities have 
got by without a comprehensive snow-clearance service— 
which in countries regularly snowed up for the duration 
of every winter is an obvious must, but which demands a 
capital outlay on snowploughs too exasperatingly uneco- 
nomic to be cheerfully undertaken where snow normally 
interrupts traffic only for a few days each year. 

A few days’ isolation, even a few weeks in an exceptional 
winter, is a normal feature of Highland life, better endured 
than cured at so disproportionate an expense. Thus the 
standard argument ; but it has its critics. After the last 
comparatively protracted siege, three winters ago, the 
Scottish councils only just fended off an order to stock up 
with a full battery of snowploughs. Every isolated village 
that survives a siege, with plentiful supplies and everything 
under control, reinforces their case. By the same token, 
it is feared that every incursion of eager beavers in publicity- 
worthy helicopters implicitly puts the case for the snow- 
plough. But is not this logic shaky ? The advocates of a 
snowplough reserve see. it as a necessary insurance against 
rare emergency. The helicopter—even intrusive, even 
unwanted—demonstrates that, for that rare emergency, the 
alternative exists. 


ARGENTINA 


Revolt against Austerity 


RESIDENT Frondizi has shown great sangfroid in per- 
P sisting with his visit to Washington despite the trouble 
at home. In his absence, the Argentine government has 
broken the back of the general strike in Buenos Aires by 
arresting the strike leaders, calling up one group of reservists 
and mobilising the transport and oil workers so that they 
come.under. military, discipline. . This is the.second time 
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President Frondizi has bulldozed his way through labour 
troubles ; it will almost certainly not be the last. 

The strikes were in protest against the austeridad with 
which the president inaugurated the New Year. The 
Argentinians, who for years have been living beyond their 
means (helped by what is. reputed to be the fastest note- 
printing press in the world), were unprepared for the 
check that President Frondizi has administered by limiting 
the supply of credit and making consumer goods more 
expensive. During this month prices have doubled and 
trebled, and wage earners—who are used to seeing their 
wages go up with the prices—have rebelled. Yet the 
austerity that they were asked to accept is mild, Argen- 
tinians today eat twice as much meat as Britons, and ‘half as 
much again as each American, 

President Frondizi won the elections last year becausé 
the peronistas believed him to be their man. Once in 
power, he showed very toughly that he was not. Disillu- 
sioned, they have opposed all his attempts to put the 
economy in order, and especially his decision to allow 
foreign Companies to participate in the development of oil 
resources. - 

President Frondizi can rely on the support of the former 
provisional president, General Aramburu, who still carries 
weight in the armed services. But in Argentina, as in 
Venezuela, there are military cliques who dislike the presi- 
dent and who would dearly prefer a return to direct mili- 
tary rule. Their intrigues weaken his position on one side, 
while on the other General Perén still exercises remote 
control from the dictators’ club in the Dominican Republic. 
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THE LIMITS OF IMPERIAL POWER 


Whatever may be the final issue . . . of the present critical 

relations between France and Piedmont and Austria, it 

must now be clearer to the Emperor than perhaps at any 
previous time since the coup d’état that the Imperial power in 
France is not so omnipotent as is ordinarily supposed. . . . Louis 
Napoleon has suddenly discovered that the tether of his power in 
France has a very definite limit. His despotic government is 
sullenly permitted, not actively supported by the public opinion 
of the middle classes. They feel that his government is in a 
certain sense necessary to the internal repose of France. They 
prefer him, even as he is, to the horrors and uncertainties of 
anarchy. ‘They do not see their way to any change. But this is 
all. He has. not sought to strengthen his government by con- 
sulting the popular opinion of the nation, and he is, consequently, 
left without anything more than its passive acquiescence. His 
schemes are matured in the isolation of his own brain—and are 
neither originated nor biased by the symptoms of national feeling. 
When he slowly brings them forth to the nation, they are received 
with the indifference and dislike that plans so originated generally 
meet with. What has not been born of any strong popular feeling, 
will not call forth any such feeling. The reveries of a cold, though 
in some sense a superstitious despot, cannot excite any en- 
thusiasm in a-people who neither associate his rule with any 
brilliant military success, nor feel any kind of national grudge 
towards the enemy he has so carefully and so meditatively 
selected. The Emperor is learning for the first time that no 
man, however powerful, can wield in Europe the full influence 
of France who has not really studied the feelings and won the 
heart of the French people. . . . The Emperor finds almost for the’ 
first time that it is one thing to be the real organ of a great 
nation’s will, and quite -another .to be tolerated as the best 
substitute in the absence of any such real organ. 
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LETTERS 








Diplomats 


S1r—May I be allowed a mild word of 
protest at some of the suggestions made 
in the article on our diplomats in The 
Economist of January 17, 1959? For 
you suggest, unless I misunderstand 
you, that some of the limitations and 
inhibitions of which you complain are 
due to their public school upbringing. 
Is it permissible to remind you that Dr 
Arnold, to whom you refer, died some 
120 years ago? And that even Newbolt 
is lithe more than an embarrassing 
memory in his own Close? May not 
some of these inhibitions be due to 
national temperament ? The island race 
was never at its happiest with foreigners. 
May some of them even be due to the 
traditions of a service which may have 
adapted itself Jess quickly to the modern 
world than have the public schools ? 
For when I call to mind those of my 
old pupils at school and university who 
are now members of the foreign service, 
I cannot say that I remember them as 
suffering from any such inhibitions when 
they left me.—Yours faithfully, 

The College, Winchester H.D.P. Lee 


Sir—Your description of the Nelson 
tradition in “How Green are Our 
Diplomats?” is a little odd. Nelson was 
not in the “habit of clapping the glass 
to his sightless eye right up to _ the 
moment when some new catastrophe hit 
(him).” Catastrophe usually came to his 
opponents. 

At the battle of Copenhagen when the 
famous incident occurred, he first per- 
suaded an irresolute and personally 
hostile commander-in-chief to allow him 
to make a daring attack on a formidable 
enemy. At the crisis of the fiercely 
fought battle which ensued, Hyde Parker 
flew the signal “Cease Action.” It was 

‘this signal which Nelson disregarded, 
putting his telescope to his blind eye. 
Some time after this, sensing that the 
Danes had had enough, although still in 
the midst of the cannonade, he wrote a 
letter to the Danish Crown Prince and 
offered a truce. Sir Arthur Bryant wrote 
of the sequel (“The Years of Endur- 
ance,” page 328), “ The truce, prolonged 
from day to day, ended, thanks to 
Nelson’s exquisite skill as a negotiator, 
in a permanent armistice.” 

There are many lessons in this superb 
example for our diplomats, our fighting 
men and even for leader writers in The 
Economist. Here we see high courage, 
unhesitating acceptance of responsibility, 

cool and calculating judgment in the 

midst of a hard-fought battle and an 
accurate appreciation of when to fight 
and when to talk. It is scant justice to 
the great admiral to compare this with 
the miscalculations of Baghdad and 

Havana. 

_Not that Nelson himself would have 
disagreed with your opinion of some of 





our diplomats, “I hate your pen and 
ink men ” he wrote.—Yours faithfully, 
Leeds Joun G. WALKER 


Cuba 


Sir—In your article “Generals Sink in 
the West” you say that Batista ousted 
a corrupt and unpopular government in 


1933. The Machado government fell on - 


August 12, 1933, after many Cubans 
suffered and died fighting, but Batista 
did not make the slightest contribution 
to that fight and fall. Only on Septem- 
ber 4th, when there was no danger or 
merit, did Batista lead the “ sergeants’ 
revolt” which overthrew the Cespedes 
government which had had no time to 
be anything except weak and tolerant. 

Batista never ceased to try hard to 
win popular support. If he never suc- 
ceeded it was due to causes which are 
rightly a source of pride to us Cubans. 
The vast majority of Cubans never for- 
gave Batista for the way he reached 
power in 1952, ousting a government 
that everybody recognised as democratic 
and legitimate, no matter what he might 
have done or tried to do afterwards. 

At first there was resignation, only 
because it was considered impossible to 
overthrow the military usurper. But the 
savage repression of the first attempts 
made by some isolated heroes changed 
that. After each new atrocity more and 
more people, instead of being intimi- 
dated, decided to join the rebels or aid 
them in some way. The murders were 
non seulement des crimes mais des 
fautes. 

In the Cuban revolution there was no 
backing from the armed forces. Not a 
single organised military unit went over 
to the rebels. The army was soundly 
beaten by civilians in arms, and sur- 
rendered unconditionally.—Yours faith- 
fully, LEON PRIMELLES 
Havana, Cuba 


Abortion 


Sm—Although your article “Set the 
People Free” gave me great satisfaction, 
may I protest against an omission in your 
first short list of desirable reforms ? 
Why urge changes in the abortion laws 
and not refer to the situation which so 
largely contributes to the problem ? But 
in fact your omission is regrettable on 
much wider grounds than this. 

It is true that there is no law in this 
country against the practice of birth 
control or the sale of contraceptive 
appliances, but under the national health 
service advice is available only to those 
for whom a further pregnancy would be 
detrimental to health. Other couples, 
who simply want to plan and space a 
family for the. sake. of their married 
happiness and the security of the 


children themselves, have to rely on their 
own common sense and initiative—hardly 
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likely to be well developed in this field, 
in the prevailing social climate. 

To those who suggest that laisser 
faire is proper in these matters I would 
like to show some of the records of the 
300,000 patients who came to Family 
Planning Association clinics last year 
and the many thousands of letters which 
reach the association telling of threatened 
marriage breakdown through sheer 
ignorance and fear. In the sphere of 
preventive medicine should not the 
provision of advice to such couples merit 
statutory help at least to the same extent 
as the issue of orange juice and cod liver 
oil?—Yours faithfully, 


A. J. CiirForp SMITH 
General Secretary 
The Family Planning Association, S.W.1 


Sm—About the desirability of six of 
your suggested reforms I am sure that 
all liberal-minded adults will agree but 
I am equally sure that you are wrong, 
not only ethically but also socially, in 
advocating the legalisation of abortion. 

The taking away of life is murder 
whether the destruction of the life occurs 
before or after its birth and the con- 
donation of antenatal murder would be 
regarded as justification for infanticide 
and as grounds for the legalisation of 
that crime too. 

The fact that the breaking of the 
seventh commandment is no longer a 
criminal offence is no excuse for sug- 
gesting that the sixth commandment also 
should be abrogated.—Yours faithfully, 

MATTHEW STIRLING 
London, W.1 


Economic Review 


Str—May I correct one point in your 
illuminating and helpful comments last 
week on the Economic Review that this 
institute has just launched ? You sug- 
gested that we were promised “ somewhat 
fuller access to information in Govern- 
ment departments than the general 
press.” In fact no such promise was 
asked for or given. The institute is an 
independent body which has enjoyed no 
special favours.—-Yours faithfully, 
C. T. SAUNDERS 
Director 
National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research 


The Free Pound 


Str—While I appreciate your reserva- 
tions concerning sterling convertibility, 
it seems to me that Britain’s favourable 
experience in the past year is due to 
much more than “quite unusual good 
luck.” The so-called flight from the 
dollar may be a further redistribu- 
tion of existing gold reserves due to the 
strengthened financial position of many 
countries, notably Britain, who seems to 
have absorbed about half of the $2 
billion gold loss of the US in the first 
nine months of 1958. (Must all additions 
to existing gold reserves outside the US 
come from current gold production?) Or 
it may be that one must regard fluctua- 
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tions of this order as normal phenomena 
caused by price movements, interest rate 
differentials, etc. It is not too surprising 
that a combination of relative monetary 
ease in the US and favourable balance 
of payments developments in Europe 
(including Britain) should lead to an 
accumulation of gold and a weaker pre- 
ference for dollars abroad. One need 
not invoke the fear of dollar devaluation 
to explain the US loss of gold. The only 
remarkable thing about it is that it 
represents a flight from dollars into gold, 
not a flight from dollars into sterling. 
This in itself is reassuring. 

Second, how “inadequate” are 
Britain’s reserves to support sterling 
convertibility ? £35 million was 
adequate in 1913; today we wonder 
whether $3 billion is adequate. To 
answer this question we must go beyond 
the figures on gold and dollars held by 
Britain and consider all sorts of second 
—and third—lines of reserves. What 
assistance can be obtained from the 
IMF under the increased quotas ? What 
is the maximum accommodation that 
can be secured. from US commercial 
banks ? Such accommodation, it should 
be noted, has played an increased role 
in the recent past. What about bond 
issues? Would a slight increase in 
spreads dampen speculative movements 
of funds? A spread of only 2 per cent 
in each direction would mean a spread 
between 2.744 and 2.856. Finally, while 
recent experience has demonstrated that 
bank rate changes have a powerfukeffect 
on speculative movements of funds, Mr 
Harrod is probably right in saying that 
much of the speculation against sterling 
in 1957 might have been avoided by an 
earlier and much stronger official pro- 
nouncement of Britain’s determination 
to defend the existing parity. Factors 
such as these make any single figure, 
such as that relating to gold and dollars, 
almost totally meaningless. 

Your article under emphasises one 
potential danger spot. Britain’s move- 
ment to external convertibility may be 
likened to its decision to return to the 
gold standard in 1925. The system that 
emerged at that time put excessive and 
almost exclusive reliance on domestic 
monetary measures as a means of pre- 
serving international equilibrium. A 
potential source of weakness in~ the 
system now emerging is that- Britain may 
again find bank rate changes required 
to defend the pound incompatible with 
domestic policy objectives ; the ability 
of America to utilise monetary measures 
for international ends may be similarly 
restricted. It is for this reason that 
many people today seem to apply 
stricter standards to what they regard as 
“ adequate ” foreign exchange reserves. 
However, the remarkable revival of the 
international capital market in recent 
years, as well as the degree of inter- 
national co-operation, may well have 
added even more to the depth, strength 
and resilience of the world’s reserve 
position than the remarkable increase ‘in 
the amount of gold and dollars held by 
the European countries.—-Yours faith- 
fully, Otto VON FIEANDT 
Yale University, 

New Haven 
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Striking a Bargain 


The Economics of Collective 
Bargaining 


By P. Ford. 
Blackwell. 135 pages. tos. 6d. 


VER since the demise of Ricardo’s 

Iron Law of Wages, labour 
economics have remained ina thoroughly 
unsatisfactory state. There are two 
reasons for this. The first is that the 
theoretical assumptions, of - small 
Marshallian groups indulging in inde- 
pendent bargaining, have been obsolete 
ever since national negotiations suc- 
ceeded in tying most wages ‘to those 
in a few key industries. The second 
reason is more topical. For now that a 
policy of full employment has largely 
removed the traditional market checks 
on wage increases, the real centre of 
theoretical interest becomes not so much 
the market as the internal power politics 
of the unions’ and employers’ associa- 
tions concerned. Within wide limits, 
any rate or structure of wages is now 
possible provided it is agreed by both 
employers and unions through collective 
bargaining. 

Up to a point, Mr Ford, who is 
writing about the real world of wage 
negotiation, realises this. In his numer- 
ous asides, he shows a ready grasp of 
how the trade unions actually work and 
of the wage problems they face. More- 
over—and this is none too common 
among economists—he is able through- 
out the book to provide concrete ex- 
amples to illustrate his argument. This 
is continually stimulating and has only 
been bettered by Mr H. A. Turner in 
his notable contributions on wages in 
issues of the Manchester School. But 
Mr Ford has not let his sense of realism 
take him far enough, and the final im- 
pression is, unfortunately, of an oppor- 
tunity missed rather than of a challenge 
accepted. 

The error Mr Ford makes, if error 
it can be called, is one of focus. His 
eyes are constantly on the market, where 
wage claims lead to unemployment in 
amounts depending on the various elas- 
ticity of supply and demand. But his 
questions are never the questions of the 
hour because his “labour market” no 
longer, in the real politik of collective 
bargaining, really matters. Wages today 
will rise when there is excess demand 
for labour; but they will not fall (as 
they did before the war) when demand 
falls and the market for labour is weak. 
The unions will go on raising wages (as 
they have done in textiles) and see that 
any unemployment that results is re- 
moved by men being absorbed into other 
more prosperous industries. 

Thus, especially with both political 
parties working to remove any unem- 





ployment that does at any time appear, 
market checks on the level of wages 
(except those in the export market) are 
almost infinitely elastic. Each year the 
unions will put in a claim based on last 
year’s profits ; the employer will refuse it 
by pointing to a black future of inter- 
necine competition; and, at the end, 
both sides agree on a halfway award. 
Arbitration reinforces this pattern. Only 
in the last two years, because of a change 
in the employers’ (and Government’s) 
attitude, has this automatic process not 
worked so well. The results were the 
engineering strike of 1957 and last year’s 
bus strike. 

‘The economic haphazardness of col- 
lective bargaining ‘is reflected equally in 
the attitudes on both sides of industry ; 
but, when it comes to internal politics, 
it is on the union side that the balance 
of forces is most important and— 
because of the highly democratic union 
constitutions—most delicate. Employers 
and their federations resist claims ; but 
it is the unions who both press them 
and determine their form. Demands 
made at the end of the war, for equal 
cash increases for all workers, by closing 
percentage differentials, twisted the 
country’s whole wage structure against 
the skilled ; since then, percentage wage 
demands have begun to twist it back 
again. And there is nothing arbitrary 
about the form of these claims. Equal 
cash increases will be demanded by 
unions with a preponderance of unskilled 
workers or by those recruiting them and 
wanting to appeal to members at the 
margin ; percentage increases will be 


’ demanded by craftsmen. At the border 


between dissimilar unions lies an area 
of constant—and sometimes highly 
damaging—interunion conflict, which’ 
shows nowhere better than in such 
groups of dissimilar unions as are found 
in building and engineering. 

Except in this context—of indeter- 
minacy in the market and _ political 
balance across the bargaining table—it 
is almost impossible to make any sense 
of postwar wage changes. Between 1946 
and 1950, the unions got smaller wage 
increases than the market would have 
allowed ; since 1956, they have got more, 
and even in the years between the 
market (vide John C. Lewis’s capital- 
squeezing tactics in the American coal 
mines) could, in the short run, have 
supported almost anything. But between 
them mass unionism and employers’ 
resistance have created a wage logic of 
their own, with the fortunate result that 
economists in this field ought to be 
able to marry practice and theory with 
a neatness that is seldom possible. Mr 
Ford does the marrying admirably ; but 
his analysis, though true enough, is not 


_ particularly relevant. 
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The Road to Cold War 


A Diplomatic History of Europe 
since the Congress of Vienna 


By René Albrecht-Carrié. 
Methuen. 736 pages. 45s. 


‘Sy rpLomatTic history” used to be 

D concerned almost exclusively with 
the aims and machinations of foreign 
offices and the activities of diplomats. 
Its crises were preludes to war, its 
triumphs the negotiations of treaties, its 
moments of greatest glory the large inter- 
national conferences. The study of 
“diplomatic history” differed from the 
study of “ international relations ” in its 
concentration upon the intricacies of 
negotiation and the nuances of agree- 
ments, and therefore in its precision, as 
compared wtih the many-sided, broader 
issues involved in “ international rela- 
tions ” as a whole. 

Professor Albrecht-Carrié discards this 
distinction for the purposes of discussing 
European history since 1815, and to 
many the title of his book will be mis- 
leading. What he has written is a careful, 
well balanced and sensible account of 
international relations since the Congress 
of Vienna. As required by his theme it 
is not even limited to Europe, and in 
the whole of its second half dealing with 
the years since 1914 he gives as much 
attention to world affairs as to more 
parochial European affairs. The book 
gives less attention than might be 
expected to comparisons between the 
procedures and organisation of the great 
peace conferences, and more than its 
title suggests to economic developments, 
population changes and the history of 
warfare. It is written, as its American 
spelling emphasises, from a transatlantic 
point of view, so that Britain is through- 
out treated as a part of Europe. This is 
done, avowedly, in defiance of the 
traditional British (and at times Ameri- 
can) view, that “ foreign affairs are some- 
thing, usually unpleasant, that happens 
to other peoples.” 

The result is a more valuable and 
intelligible account, but also a less 
original book. The story here told has 
been told already many times, and the 
author has little that is original to offer 
in the way of interpretation or fruits of 
research. It is best on the years before 
1919, and gets less sure in touch as it 
approaches its terminal date of 1956. It 
is Outstandingly good on the nature and 
outcome of the first world war, and on 
many matters it provides neat, concise 
assessments, pithily phrased. The reader 
is constantly reminded that the com- 
ponents of power, which underlie foreign 
policies, include economic resources, 
tough social institutions and _ public 
morale, no less than military forces and 
strong allies. The relativity of great 
power status is never neglected, and the 
eventual dwarfing of Europe by the two 
super-powers. of the American and 
Soviet Unions casts a long shadow back- 
wards over the account: of earlier 
twentieth-century events. 

The success of the book is the encom- 
passing of so vast a theme in so 
workmanlike a manner. As a moderate- 
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minded compilation of existing know- 
ledge about how and why Europe took 
the road it did during the last hundred 
and forty years, it is admirable. There 
are, inevitably, a few slips and repeti- 
tions, and a few generalisations that are 
dubious. The view that in 1945, as 
regards postwar France and _ Italy, 
“ Britain, or Churchill, tended to support 
the more conservative forces, in contrast 
with the American tendency to favour 
the elements of the Left.” must make 
the shade of Admiral Darlan smile, and 
raise the eyebrows of President de 
Gaulle. The author is more than gener- 
ous in his interpretation of Gustav 
Stresemann. The maps are too few and 
too small to be adequate, unlike the foot- 
notes, which are too many and too long 
to make for tidy reading. These are 
minor blemishes in a useful addition to 
the: secondary literature on modern 
Europe. 


Non-Cyclical Cycle 


Business Cycles and Economic 
Growth 


By James S. Duesenberry. McGraw- 
Hill. ~335 pages. 50s. 6d. 


4IS is, in intention, a high-grade 

textbook, part of its publishers’ 
Economic Handbook Series, which in- 
cludes among others Professor Hansen’s 
“ Guide to Keynes,” Professor Lerner’s 
“Economics of Employment” and Pro- 
fessor McCord Wright’s “ Capitalism.” 
Readers of any of these will be aware 
that originality of thought is not ex- 
cluded from the contributors’ notion of 
what a textbook should offer; and “ Busi- 
ness Cycles and Economic Growth ” is in 
the same tradition. It is not easy read- 
ing or meant for laymen ; parts of it are 
unmistakably stiff; but it offers a 
remarkable combination of scholarship 
plainly interpreted, theoretical excite- 
ment, and common sense. 

Its central thesis is that depressions 
are of two radically different sorts, of 
which the genuinely and purely “ cycli- 
cal” are comparatively unimportant— 
their tidal ebb and flow being of a 
gentle, as it were Mediterranean or 
Baltic type, not a Bay of Fundy race. 
The serious depression, the 1929-type 
catastrophe, is another matter altogether; 
a matter of some particular shock 
impinging on an economy which for in- 
stitutional and structural as well as 
cyclical reasons is especially vulnerable. 
The arguments leading up to and ex- 
pounding this thesis are skilfully 
organised. The cyclical, “ accelerator- 
multiplier ” mechanism as expounded by 
the major post-Keynesian theorists is 
related to pre-Keynesian theory and to 
Keynes himself, and its working is ex- 
plained from the point of view both of 
growth and of stability. Professor 
Duesenberry then gives his reasons for 
supposing the fluctuations generated by 
this mechanism to be, in themselves, 
comparatively innocuous; there are 
more self-correcting elements in the 
economy than Mr Harrod, for instance, 
allows for. Were truly cyclical elements 
alone in question, activity would fluctu- 
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ate, over perhaps a three-year period, 
shallowly and quite tolerably. Their 
real importance lies in the fact that they 
periodically bring about a state of affairs 
in which, if any specific shock hits the 
economy, its resistance is low. 

From this analysis he goes on to con- 
sider the structural and _ institutional 
changes that make the economy more 
fundamentally vulnerable to shock, and 
the nature of the shocks to which it is 
subject. Betweer 1900 and 1929, he 
argues, the American structure evolved 
sO as to reduce the rate of growth of 
demand and, for this and other reasons, 
the stability of the American economy. 
No equivalent driving force replaced 
the expansion of the “ frontier,” and the 
process of railway construction, which 
supplied the main nineteéenth-century 
dynamic; population growth slowed 
down ; more immediately, in the late 
1920s, the working off of the postwar 
housing backlog, and the gearing of con- 
sumption directly to security values by 
the spread of speculation to the general 
public, between them abolished two 
normally effective stabilising influences. 
When the shock came—in itself not very 
different from others which in the past, 
impinging on a fundamentally expansive 
economy, had produced only short-lived 
effects—its results were consequently 
devastating. 

The doctrine of specific shocks has a 
good deal in common with Professor 
W. W. Rostow’s theory, and it is a pity 
that Professor Duesenberry leaves that 
theory undiscussed and indeed unmen- 
tioned. But the synthesis of this essen- 
tially historical and particularist explana- 
tion with general, quasi-mathematical 
analysis is both new and promising. 
Much testing and probably much modi- 
fication will, its author makes clear, be 
needed before it can serve the purposes 
of prediction or policy, but it would be 
hard to upset his modest claim that it 
makes better sense of past events than 
do its possibly more elegant rivals. 


Fabled Land 
Ethiopia Today 
By Ernest W. Luther. 


Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 158 pages. 25s. 


OR centuries, Ethiopia has been a 
fabled land, hymned by romantics 
ranging from Sir John Mandeville to 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. Over and above 
their adulation, it lately collected a 
martyr’s crown at the hands of Musso- 
lini. Additionally, its highlands are so 
remote, and most of its lowlands so hot 
and dreary, that few travellers know the 
whole of it. Even today, it is easier to 
get about by air than by road. It dwells 
inviolate (except Eritrea and Addis 
Ababa) in ignorance and self-satisfaction. 
Who can say that it is. worse off than 
Cape Canaveral or Swaffham? The least 
attractive aspect of its way of life is that . 
its tiny ruling class succeeds in forbid- 
ding re-entry to anyone who ventures, 
as Miss Margery Perham once did, on 
helpful criticism. 
On the whole, this diet of unadul- 
terated worship does it damage—damage 
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to its own assessment of its role and 
possibilities, damage to the cause of the 
young Ethiopians who aspire to crack 
the carapace of tradition and conserva- 
tism in which it lives. This outspoken 
book, kindly though it is, will not find 
favour with Ethiopians though it could 
do them much service if they were to 
heed its comment instead of writing it 
off as beneath their notice. 
Now that the country’s commercial 
possibilities have excited attention, 
advisers pour in, lenders lend, and travel- 
lers keep arriving. Since the war, it has 
prospered on the strength of a coffee- 
boom (though its other exports are so 
poorly graded that they do not earn it 
what they might, and though nothing 
yet goes to show that any of its many 
known minerals are present in commer- 
cial quantities). 
. To all such visitors, Mr Luther will 
be a godsend. He has travelled all over 
the country as economic adviser to the 
state bank. He has experienced, as have 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
and Point Four, all the frustrations that 
attend such a role; he knows how far 
Ethiopia has yet to go before it plays 
the role it would like to play—that of a 
Switzerland to the milling crowds of 
Black Africa. He puts his finger into all 
the familiar chinks in the armoury of 
an underdeveloped land that lives in 
complacent satisfaction with its own long 
history: notably, unwillingness to take 
responsibility except at the very top, and 
unwillingness to trust any fellow creature 
with the business details that need to be 
imparted before there can be develop- 
ment. His book is indispensable to 
visitors, and will do Ethiopia a service if 
these no longer arrive, as most have 
done since the Portuguese landed in the 
sixteenth century, expecting something 
rosy, only to come away disillusioned. 


Speed on the Ground 
The Racing Driver 
By Denis Jenkinson. 
Batsford. 207 pages. 18s. 

R JENKINSON is a motor journalist 

with a little experience of motor- 
cycle racing, and as passenger to Stirling 
Moss: he is writing about the top-rank 
professional drivers, not the happy band 
of club amateurs. He sets out to show 
how a racing driver manages a given type 
of car, how and why he is able to corner 
fast in a four-wheel-drift, and what 
problems he has to contend with—very 
swiftly and neatly—if, indeed, he finds 
himself “over the limit.” But his 
chapters on oversteer and understeer, for 
example, will be of interest to many 
amateur drivers, who are likely to be 
safer as a result of knowing what they 
are attempting to do and the technical 
reasons why their cars do or do not 
respond. 

The author is concerned only with 
what makes the racing driver outstand- 
ing in his professional sphere, and of 
this nothing is omitted. The danger of 
being “speed happy” and of keeping 
going until a crash happens; the 
importance of good eyesight ; the diffi- 
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culty some first-class drivers have of 
reading the instruments, even to quoting 
a figure after their practice laps from a 
dial which has been removed from the 
car ; the different methods of making a 
good start when the flag falls, how 
drivers of different temperaments act 
after an accident—these and many other 
intimate aspects of motor racing are fully 
and scientifically discussed. The medical 
aspects of racing are included, and Mr 
Jenkinson tends to dispose of the popular 
theory that the racing driver senses how 
his car is responding through the “ seat 
of his pants,” preferring the more scien- 
tific explanation that the driver’s 
“proprioceptive system” comes into 
play. Although this is’ primarily a 
scientific study of the modern racing 
driver and the cars he. is called upon to 
drive at the limit, Mr Jenkinson’s book 
is punctuated with many fascinating 
episodes put in to -illustrate his points 
and' which bring in most of the famous 
names in present day motor racing. 

One chapter discusses driving in 
terms of “tenths.” It is suggested that 
the average slow driver in an unwieldy 
car is driving at what the young man in 
the sports car would call two-tenths, 
but which the harassed man in the slow 
vehicle regards as four-tenths. As he 
reaches clear road the young man in the 
sports car will probably drive at seven- 
tenths, and if he is experienced and 
really in a hurry, he may proceed at 
eight-tenths. By way of comparison, 
Mr Jenkinson holds that racing drivers 
habitually use nine-tenths; an occa- 
sional relaxation at a corner to a mere 
eight-tenths means that all hope of 
making a record lap or perhaps of 
winning a race will be lost. After 
making this comparison in driving ability 
the author goes gn to remark that what 
constitutes eight-tenths to the average 
road driver would be regarded as five- 
tenths by drivers of the ability of Fangio, 
Moss or Hawthorn. 


Commemorating Freud 


Psycho-Analysis and Contempor- 
ary Thought 


Edited by John D. Sutherland. 
Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psycho-analysis. 149 pages. 2§s. 


Freud and the Twentieth Century 


Edited and selected by Benjamin Nelson. 
Allen and Unwin. 314 pages. 28s. 


Jrestschriften tend to be repetitive and 

uneven, with reminiscence gaining 
status from the qualities of the person to 
whom honour is being done. These two 
books are no exception to the rule. The 
first is a collection of six lectures given 
by members of the British Psycho- 
analytical Society in 1956 to celebrate 
the centenary of Freud’s birth. The 
second contains a set of papers for the 
most part specially written for the same 
centenary; the authors are mainly 
American. 

To say that a book is uneven need not 
be regarded as merely disparaging ; both 
these books contain papers that are well 
worth reading. Of the six lectures in the 
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British volume, the second, “ Psycho- 
analysis and Child Care,” by Dr John 
Bowlby, is a little masterpiece of clarity 
and good sense. The author is an 
authority on this topic, who has been at 
pains to communicate his findings to the 
mothers and nurses who have to use 
them. He writes persuasively with 
hardly a trace of jargon, whereas the 
third paper, “ Psycho-analysis and the 
Teacher,” returns to the cloudy abstract 
style that is typical of so much psycho- 
analytic literature. 

The paper on “Psycho-analysis and 
Art” might be read along with the 
twelfth chapter of “Freud and the 
Twentieth Century.” Both are difficult, 
and Miss Milner sometimes seems a little 
perverse, but they grapple with a real 
problem, and the reader, even if he dis- 
agrees, will find that his awareness of the 
creative processes in art has been 
heightened. 

The papers on “ Psycho-analysis and 
Philosophy” and “ Psycho-analysis and 
the Current Economic Crisis ” are intelli- 
gent and challenging, though it is not 
always clear how much the ideas they 
express derive strictly from psycho- 
analysis. 

The second book is much wider in its 
appeal, and contains sixteen papers 
arranged in six sections, which include 
“Society and Politics,” “Literature and 
the Arts,” and “Philosophy and Reli- 
gion.” Alfred Kazin opens with a bril- 
liant essay, “The Freudian Revolution 
Analysed.” “Freud,” he says, “a tough 
old humanist with a profound sceptical 
mind, would have been shocked or 
annoyed by the degree to which every- 
thing is sometimes explained by 
‘Freudian’ doctrine. He offered us not 
something that applies dogmatically to all 
occasions, but something useful, a prin- 
ciple of inquiry into those unconscious 
forces that are constantly pulling people 
apart, both in themselves and from each 
other.” Mr Kazin goes on to complain 
about “ the increasing tendency to think 
that all problems are psychological,” to 
ignore the real conflicts in society that 
underlie politics, and to interpret poli- 
ticians and candidates—especially those 
you do not like—in terms of “sexual” 
motives. Nigel Walker develops the 
theme that what Freud really did was to 
“invent something useful.” He offers 
us a technique not a Weltanschaung. 

Both books have something to offer the 
genera] reader, but “Freud and the 
Twentieth Century” is a much more 
considerable publication if choice has to 
be made. 


France and the Levant 


Syria and Lebanon under 

French Mandate 

By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. 
Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 404 pages. 42s. 


7s history of the French mandatory 
regime in Syria and Lebanon is not 
a happy one. French claims to the terri- 
tory were based on a desire to strengthen 
a centuries-old mission civilisatrice by 
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adding political control to it. When the 
mandate came to an end it was found 
that political control had been a failure 
and that what France had left in the 
Levant was a rich legacy of education, 
public works, and law and order. 

In an effort to establish a firm founda- 
tion for politica] control, France pushed 
aside, as being of no importance, the 
growing aspirations of Syrians and 
Lebanese for independence. True, a 
small group of clients soon gathered 
around to encourage the French to be- 
lieve that they were loved and wanted 
by the local inhabitants, but French 
failure to recognise how shallow was this 
pool of affection led to continuing 
troubles between them and the people 
of Syria and Lebanon. The French 
administration in Beirut, always at the 
mercy of ever-changing governments in 
Paris, acted as if the mandate was meant 
to last forever ; the Syrians and Lebanese 
were determined that it should not. It 
came to an end when it did simply 
because it would not work any longer. 

Brigadier Longrigg has given us more 
than a history of the Levant under 
French rule. He has painstakingly sorted 
out the wartime promises made by often 
nnauthorised Britons to the French or 
to the Arabs. He has calmly traced the 
basic reasons for French suspicions of 
British actions in the Middle East during 
two great wars. He has, however, not 
limited himself to a discussion of French 
shortcomings and says that these are too 
often remembered not only by the Arabs 
but also by British, Italian and American 
critics. 


The Ghost of Rome 


Power and Folly: the story of the 
Caesars 


By Ivar Lissner. 
Cape. 384 pages. 358. 


The Great Invasion 


By Leonard Cottrell. 
Evans, 209 pages. 21s. 


AS a result, partly, of the emancipation 
of the masses into the wide world 
of TV and the cinema, there has been a 
remarkable revival in Roman studies, 
not only in Britain. These two books 
testify to the popularisation of what was 
once recondite knowledge. Dr Lissner’s, 
though admirably translated from the 
German (by J. Maxwell Brownjohn), is 
described on the jacket by L’Express as 
“historical journalism”; but it is, un- 
happily, not even good journalism. It 
is hard to guess why it should have been 
published in English to sell at so high 
a price to what can only be an unin- 
structed mass public. Dr Lissner has 
scripted—it seems the best word— 
chunks of Suetonius, Seneca, Petronius, 
Sallust, Ammianus, Eusebius, Dio, 
Appian, Lactantius, and others ; but his 
stitching is jerky, and many of his obiter 
dicta are odd. He seems surer than his 
sources of his subjects’ feelings, words 
and motives: and he even imputes to 
them beliefs imperceptible in any 


sources. He thinks “character” is “an 
immutable factor” to be best studied in 
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“family background.” Neither Gibbon 
and Burckhardt nor modern authorities 
warrant his view of Constantine’s calcu- 
lations ; and he lends the pious Eusebius 
altogether too much credence. He should 


_consult Hume or Carcopino on “the 
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populousness of antient nations.” He 
brackets Socrates and Seneca as the only 
two philosophers of the ancient world 
who went to death in serenity, and for- 
gets Boethius. He thinks Caesar “ pos- 
sibly the most versatile genius ever 
born,” and peppers his work with 
generalisations like “the audacity which 
springs from frequent failure and lack 
of money.” The Celts—see the learned 
journals passim today—were never “ the 
forefathers of the English.” Diocletian 
was a cool genius, not a glory-drunk. 
The good things in this book are 
the quite lovely plates of the heads and 
other features of the Caesars and their 
families and mistresses. -All look tough, 
able, handsome. 

Mr Cottrell’s work is simple, clear, 
factual and ~informative. It brings 
together, though also jerkily, almost all 
we know of the Roman invasions of 
Britain,the occupation, and the organisa- 
tion of the country while it was under 
Rome. It is a pleasant book to browse 
in, but it is not for serious students, as 
can be gauged from this: “There was 
an ancient festival in Rome called the 
Saturnalia (our Christmas festivities are 
descended from it). .” Its author’s 
infectious enthusiasm, however, should 
convert some uninformed browsers into 
serious students. 


Elizabethan Bureaucracy 


The Queen’s Wards: Wardships and 
Marriage under Elizabeth I 


By Joel Hurstfield. 
Longmans. 378 pages. 428. 


O write, as does Mr Hurstfield, of 

feudalism resurgent under the 
Tudors may appear surprising. Yet the 
Crown’s feudal rights to administer the 
lands and control all marriages of all 
minors who were heirs to estates held of 
the crown by knight service offered a 
source of revenue which the Tudors 
could not ignore. The Court of Wards, 
set up in 1540 to collect an erratic form 
of death-duties and abolished by par- 
liamentary ordinance in 1646, has long 
awaited its historian. In the last five 
years it has found two: Mr H. E. Bell, 
who recently published an admirably 
lucid account, and now Mr Hurstfield, 
who concentrates upon the social and 
political aspects of the court under 
Elizabeth I. The Court of Wards 
mirrors in miniature much of Tudor 
government and society: the domination 
of the two Cecils, masters of the court 
from 1561 till 1612 ; the desperate reck- 
lessness of their rival, Essex ; the gross 
venality of the officials, multiplying in 
accordance with Parkinson’s law; the 
widening gap between aspiration and 
achievement ; and the failure of James I 
to remedy what had become a major 
political grievance of the gentry. 

Mr Hurstfield carries a great deal of 
learning very lightly. His statistics and 
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accounts of procedure are enlivened by 
delightful studies of individuals. As the 
author of one of the official war histories, 
he makes enjoyable comparisons between 
bureaucratic ways under Elizabeth I and 
in the Second World War—and effec- 
tively punctures any complacency in the 
reader. In his discussion of the difficult 
problem of Elizabethan corruption he is 
penetrating and balanced ; he patiently 
traces the bribes received by the Cecils 
and points out that “without these 
apparently corrupt practices the Eliza- 

civil service would have gone 
imadequately paid and have ultimately 
collapsed through shortage of men and 
money.” Indeed he ventures the pro- 
vocative remark that “the Tudor atti- 
tude to office and administration was 
more flexible and more frank than our 
own.” In his preface Mr Hurstfield 
promises a full-scale biography of Robert 
Cecil, and it will be extremely inter- 
esting to see how he deals with that 
most flexible statesman. 


Goods in Transit 


The Changing Pattern of 
Distribution 


By Nicholas A. H. Stacey and Aubrey 
Wilson. 

Business Publications, in association with 
Batsford. 380 pages. 453. 


es is a large subject and 
Messrs Stacey and Wilson cast their 
net wide. The reader is invited to con- 
sider the Antonine age in Rome, as well 
as the risk of salmonella food poisoning 





THE POWER ELITE 


C. WRIGHT MILLS “-... one of the 
most acute critics of the recent development 
of American society .... His new book 
analyses the composition, outlook, nature, and 
recruitment of those in the seats of power, 
with more than a glance at the mass society 
underlying their exercise of power—of which, 
he argues at length and cogently, the essence 
is organized irresponsibility. Mr Mills’s 

acute insight is that of an economist who is 
also a psychologist, a moralist, and a social 
analyst.’ Scotsman 42s. net 


SMALL-TOWN POLITICS 


A Study of Political Life in Glossop 


A. H. BIRCH ‘This isa 

penetrat ng study of political life in an 

English industrial town of about 18,000 

inhabitants . . . the findings are of wide 

interest...” Yorkshire Post ‘... there isa 

great deal here which ought to be read with 

care by party organizers.’ New Statesman 

* The sections of the book on political 

opinions and voting habits add usefully to the 

growing literature on this subject.” The Times 
25s. net 


Oxford University Press 
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in frozen whole egg pulp. The appen- 
dices tell him that there were 8,051,000 
life insurance policy holders in 1949, 
and that sales of white fish not for human 
consumption are used partly for fish and 
partly for animals. ‘The authors discuss 
not only the varying fiscal structures of 
the Free Trade Area countries, but also 
the tenth commandment. Even so the 
book is not exhaustive. There is a chap- 
ter on the United States, but recent and 
often more instructive developments on 
the European contingent are barely men- 
tioned. The bibliography includes 
“Love in a Cold Climate” but not 
“ The Economics of Resale Price Main- 
tenance.” Square milk bottles are recom- 
mended to save space, but the “Tetra- 
pak” is ignored. 

With whatever surprising omissions, 
however, here is a storehouse of informa- 
tion, much of it never before between 
hard covers. At least two chapters aré 
sensible and straightforward. But the 
value of this compendium is reduced by 
its untrustworthiness: the number of 
Co-operative supermarkets in -1957 is 
wildly understated, and an OEEC esti- 
mate that not more than I-2 per cent 
of goods reach the retail level unpack- 
aged is made to apply to “all foods” 
instead of to the grocery trade alone. 
There is. bound to be confusion; too, if 
the reader remembers: what has gone 
before ; the statement approved on page 
42 that not one department store “ could 
be rebuilt today to operate at a profit” 
hardly’ prepares. him for the reference 
on page 199 to new department stores 
“now being built.” 

Much of the book looks at distribution 
from the manufacturers’ point of view, 
and ‘since the authors’ own field -is 
market résearch this is only . natural. 
This. background may account also for 
their reluctance to state their views on 
many of the major issues in distribution 
today, such as the optimum number of 
shops,” the tied ‘filling station, vertical 
integration; the economies of scale, resale 
price maintenance, and whether depart- 
ment stores should trade “up” or 
“down.” All these issues are desultorily 
discussed, but (except for 4 forthright 
rebuttal of the restrictive retailer’s argu- 
ments against organisation discounts) in 
no case is there a clear statement of pros 
and “cons or a firm conclusion. The 
concept of the public interest is intro- 
duced on page 123 rather as if it were 
some strange new animal; and it is Jeft 
there. 

Particular attention, however, is given 
to. new techniques, ranging from elec- 
tronic computers to fork-lift trucks, and 
from quick-freezing to motivation re- 
search.. The assessments usually con- 
clude that they are “of the greatest im- 
portance ” but “ require intensive study.” 
Problems are “not insuperable” and 
possibilities, “while not limitless, are 
sull extremely wide.” Unfortunately, 


hasty finish is evident in every chapter, 
not only in misprints but also in sen- 
tences without main verbs, unorthodox 
punctuation and other literary abberra- 
tions. 

Distribution is emerging from its role 
as the Cinderella of economic studies. 





BOOKS _ 


The statistica] blackout is being lifted, 
and not by the 1950 census alone ; as 
managements become less secretive, trade 
journals are becoming more informative; 
the spread of new methods is attracting 
public scrutiny ; and, particularly abroad, 
the flow of valuable studies sponsored 
by umiversities, trade associations or 
government bodies is increasing. There 
is still a long way to go ; great statistical 
and conceptua] difficulties remain ; the 
patient sifting of facts and the clear- 
headed development of criteria of the 
public interest are much needed. But the 
time has gone when one would have 
welcomed almost any’ book on distribu- 
tion, however haphazardly thrown to- 
gether and inaccurate in detail. 


Legal Aspects of the Civil 
ar 


The King’s Government and the 
Common Law: 1471-1641 


By Charles Ogilvie. 
Blackwell. 176 pages. 21s. 

IR CHARLES OGILVIE, formerly Lecturer 

in History in the University of St. 
Andrews, has written a useful small 
book, which helps notably to revive the 
often neglected legal aspects of the Civil 
War period. The book would have been 
still more useful, and more convincing, 
if it had been composed to a different 
and a larger design. 


It is a book that is in no way pre- 
tentious ; but its main thesis is too big 
and. complicated .to be demonstrated 
adequately in 168 pages divided into 
nineteen short chapters that cover much 
more than the period mentioned in its 
title. It is not possible, for example, 
to say anything very illuminating about 
“The Origins of the Common Law” 
in a chapter of five and a half pages, 
especially when the author’s medizval 
scholarship is hardly up-to-date. Nor is 
it’ necessary indeed to say anything 
about so remote afid intricate a theme 
when the main thesis of the book con- 
cerns the motives and objectives of the 
common lawyers in their opposition to 
the first two Stuart kings. The whole 
book lacks structural unity, and the suc- 
cession of chapters reads ‘more like a 
course of lectures than integral parts of 
a literary entity. 


There is little material in the book 
that is not readily accessible in well- 
known secondary sources, but Sir 
Charles performs a useful service in 
bringing together and _ discussing 
evidence that emphasises the corruption, 
vested interests, dilatoriness, and in- 
efficiency of the common law courts in 
the period; the decay ‘of equitable 
jurisdiction ; and the _ inefféctiveness of 
the Crown’s not very persistent efforts 
to reform them in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He also brings 
together material that tends to show the 
value of the prerogative jurisdiction 
exercised in the King’s Council, Star 
Chamber, Court of Requests, and else- 
where, with their much more expeditious 
and impartial procedure. It is useful 
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to have the enormous deadweight of 
common law procedure, with all its gross 
abuses, exposed, but the argument would 
have been clearer if fewer detailed illus- 
trations and trivial instances had been 
included. 


The argument itself seems to rely too 
much on magnifying sinister profes- 
sionalism on the part of the common 
lawyers in their opposition to the Stuart 
kings, much of whose legal and admin- 
istrative activities were hardly so pure 
and disinterested as the author seems to 
imply. The common law admittedly 
was the protector of property, as Sir 
Charles reiterates. But it was also and 
in the process the protector, the only 
possible protector, of the rights of the 
individual. If organised opposition to 
the Stuart policy was to come from any- 
where, it is difficult to see where it was 
to come from, if not from the common 
lawyers (or some of the most influential 
among them), clumsy and self-interested 
even though that opposition was in some 
degree. The Puritan bodies as such 
could scarcely have accomplished much 
on their own. It may be true in part 
at least that “ the real victors of the Civil 
Wars were the lawyers,” but when all is 


‘said and done, it does not follow that we 


ought to lament this result: 


OTHER BOOKS 


Sir CwHarteEsS DiLke. By Roy Jenkins. 
Collins, 447 pages. 25s. 


Our review of this book, which was 


-printed in The Economist of November 8, 


1958, was, on one point, unfair to Mr 
Jenkins. Our reviewer accused him of 
ignoring the damaging remark about Dilke’s 
way of life that is said to have been made 
by Lady Dilke to W. T. Stead. Mr Jenkins 
does, however, quote this remark, though he 
does not tackle its implications. 


THE TAXATION OF GIFTS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
By G. S. A. Wheatcroft. Pitman. 287 
pages. 52s. 


This is the third edition of a book that 
first appeared in 1954 and immediately 
established itself as a classic. The new 
edition covers the most recent legislative 
changes, including Section 23 of last year’s 
Finance Act—a section of staggering incom- 
prehensibility which, of all recent changes 
in the tax law was probably least considered 
and understood in its progress through 
Parliament. In these measured pages, there 
is little about the arranging of personal 
affairs 10 minimise the taxpayer’s burden 
that is missing. 


Tue TRAVEL TRADE. By L. J. Lickorish 
and A.'G. Kershaw. Practical Press Limited. 
356 pages. 42s. 


' ‘This useful book presents a detailed and 
all too rare examination of the structure 
and economics of the travel business. The 
standard throughout is high—as one would 
expect from Mr Lickorish, who, as deputy 
director of the British Travel and Holidays 
Association, has world-wide experience of 
the trade. It is primarily designed to help 
students and managers in industries con- 
nected with travel ; but anybody interested, 
both in the past and the future of the 
world’s biggest industry and _ Britain’s 


largest dollar earner (tourism beats noe 
whisky and woollens in this respect), will 
fiad this volume useful. 
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In April, there is ski-ing on the eastern slopes of the 
Cairngorms. In late May snow water still swells the salmon 
pools of the Spey. Even in the lowlands, spring in Scotland 
can be chill and drear, with rain like steel needles piercing 
from the North Sea. But in the glasshouses of the Lothians 
and the Forth-Clyde valley there is no bad weather, and 
the tomato plants come dark green and sturdy, an inch 
taller day by day. 


Yet, as in all growing under glass, there are still serious 
hazards. Mosaic disease and spot mildew. Buck eye and 
spotted wilt. Red spider and tomato moth. And, in the 
warm soil itself, nematodes—deadly eelworms almost 
invisible to the eye, so insidious that they can be accidentally 
brought into the glasshouse in the mud on a worker’s boot, 
carried in. countless thousands in a single gallon of water 
from an infested stream. Nematodes, both the Root-Knot 
eelworm (Meloidogyne incognita) and the Potato Root 
eelworm (Heterodera rostochiensis), are serious pests of the 
tomato—as they are of many valuable world crops—and 
for years growers had to resort to laborious and expensive 
soil sterilisation with steam to keep them in check. 


To-day, D-D Soil Fumigant is the chosen weapon of an 
ever-increasing number of growers, because it effectively 
controls the parasites, thereby greatly increasing both 
growth and yield. In some Scottish glasshouses where D-D 
was injected into the soil at a rate of 400 Ib. per acre 
(452 kg. per hectare), plants spurted to twice the height of 
those grown in untreated soil, and the yield increased by 
40%,. In other tests in the U.K., some yields increased by a 
full 100%—with a general average of over one-third. To 
tomato growers indeed, D-D is an assurance of a crop in 
the pink—and the pink and white.* 


* In the U.K., first-grade tomatoes are known as ‘pink and 
whites’ —indicated by coloured papers in the container. Other 
grades are ‘whites’, ‘pinks’ and ‘blues’, 





In the pink and 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
im the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








An Innocent 
in America 





WASHINGTON, DC 


R MIKOYAN, having come in like a lamb, has now 
M gone out like a lion. On Monday, his last day in 
the United States, he attacked in turn Mr Harry 
Truman, the State Department and an interviewer who had 
questioned him on television the day before. He thus 
caused eyebrows to go up simultaneously among Democrats, 
Republicans and journalists, and stung the State Depart- 
ment into the undiplomatic retort that “this man” was 
being “ fatuous.” This has demonstrated that, for a Russian 
trying to make a good impression on America, it is better 
to travel hopefully among millionaires than to arrive in 
Washington. It may also help to correct the idea that he 
has been getting on altogether too famously with his hosts. 
A good many Americans agree with Mr Mikoyan that 
he was treated cavalierly towards the end of Sunday’s tele- 


vision programme, “ Meet The Press.” Some also suspect — 


that Mr Truman is being unduly (and uncharacteristically) 
timid in doubting the value of meetings such as those the 
Russian Deputy Premier has been having with American 
businessmen. But Mr Mikoyan’s angry replies have 
reminded his audience that he represents a regime which 
does not easily accept disagreement or criticism ; and they 
have recalled a number of similar incidents earlier in his 
tour—such as his reference to the Hungarian demonstrators 
as “ hooligans ”—which got less attention at the time than 
they deserved. 

In the long run, the visit may prove to have played a 
small part in a process Which is very radical indeed. But in 
the short run, it will cause fewer changes than many 
foreigners, including perhaps Mr Mikoyan himself, 
expected. -Maybe he was a victim of his own Marxist 


dogma in thinking that American policy is controlled directly * 


by the bankers of Wall Street and the industrialists of the 
Middle West. It was among these audiences that he was 
most charmingly persuasive. No doubt their applause, when 
he told them that Russia was growing daily more demo- 
cratic, and their happy blushes, when he complimented them 
on American efficiency, led him to believe that this new- 
found warmth would be reflected at once in the local news- 
papers and, before long, in the attitude of the 
Administration in Washington. In fact, he was greeted so 
genially because he came from a country which is, to most 
Americans, as fascinatingly remote as Mars and yet he 
turned out to be human ; because he was attentive and im- 
pressionable ; and because he did not clainr that Russia was 
perfect. Mr Menshikov, the present Soviet Ambassador, 


created much the same stir when he first arrived in Wash- 
ington, and yet the ripples he set moving among the cocktail 
parties have never penetrated to Mr Dulles’s office. 

Indeed, there are some who think that in the immediate 
future Mr Mikoyan’s visit may have more effect in Russia 
than in the United States. Any visitor who wants to leave 
his mark on the grass-roots of American public opinion has 
to browse a good deal more extensively than Mr Mikoyan 
could in a couple of weeks. But, as Senator Humphrey 
perceptively pointed out last Saturday, the grass-roots in the 
Soviet Union consist of the handful of people on the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. There is reason to 
believe that Mr Mikoyan, like anyone who last came to 
America in the aftermath of the great depression, has been 
deeply impressed by its consumer comforts today ; his report 
may be a revelation to the hermits of the Central Committee. 

This is not to say that feeling in America about the 
Russians is not changing and will not change still more. 
Fear-that Mr Mikoyan might exploit the reaction from the 
hostility of the McCarthy era is presumably what has led 
people like Mr Truman to regret glumly that the Americans 
could not treat him with the clammy aloofness with which 
the British treated Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin 
in 1956. Last weekend Senator Bridges, misappropriating 
Kipling, invoked the God of Hosts lest Congress forget 
what the Communists are really like. But the Americans, 
though many of them like to believe it, are not glacial Anglo- 
Saxons ; in their attitude towards foreign powers, particu- 
larly Russia, they are notably volatile. It is just conceivable 
that five years from now there may have taken place a return 
to something like the optimistic amity of the nineteen- 
thirties. But, if there has, it will have sprung from deeper 
causes than Mr Mikoyan’s visit. 


N the two subjects closest to his heart, the German 

problem and Soviet-American trade, he has clearly 
achieved less than he hoped for. It is now generally accepted 
in Washington that there will be fresh negotiations on 
Germany, probably at the level of Foreign Ministers, in 
the spring or early summer. In part this has been made 
possible because both the latest Soviet note and Mr 
Mikoyan himself have taken care not to imply that the 
West is confronted with an ultimatum on Berlin, a situation 
in which it was plainly unwilling to negotiate. Mr Dulles, 
for his part, contributed his widow’s mite of flexibility 
last week by suggesting that free elections were not the 
only means of reuniting Germany. 

Since then the State Department has been at pains to 
explain that this was an exercise in pure logic by a man who 
is still, at heart, a lawyer rather than a diplomat. Con- 
ceivably, when Mr Dulles’s hint of “ other means ” is put 
to the test, it will turn out to refer to some entirely abstract 
possibility like the voluntary self-liquidation of the East 
German government. But until then, the journalists to 
whom his remark was addressed—and the Russians—are 
entitled to assume that he is at least mulling over the 
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“thought of something ‘more substantial. Quite possibly he 
has not yet made up his own mind. Whether he is genuinely 
flexible, or whether he is simply leading the Russians up 
the path to the conference door, may depend on what his 
advisers at home and his allies abroad say in the interval. 
In the past, the most influential voice has been that of Dr 
Adenauer, and there is no reason to think that Mr —en s 
drowned it last week. 

The idea that some kind of “ deal” is brewing between 
the Americans and Russians is further deflated by what 
happened in the discussions about trade. It was clearly Mr 
Mikoyan’s failure to make any headway in these that left 
him so short-tempered on Monday. In the last few years 
trade between the two great powers has been reduced to the 
muddiest of trickles ; the total for the last four years put 
together is substantially below that for 1938 alone. In part, 
the Administration is entitled to say that Congress is 
responsible. It is Congress which bars the purchase of 
specific items such as furs and crab-meat and which, since 
1951, has forbidden most-favoured-nation treatment to be 
extended to other Russian imports. But the Administration 
could, if it wanted, seek changes in these laws. Moreover, 
it could—by executive action, without reference to Congress 
—ease the flow of exports to Russia: At present all of 
these, with the exception of a small “general list,” have 
to have individual export licences ; this applies’ even to 
items which do not come under the embargo on strategic 
goods, and the Administration has told the Russians that it 
does not know whether their request for consumer goods 
can be approved until they have submitted an itemised list. 

Those who think free trade is a good thing in principle 
ought to conclude that it would be a good thing to practice 
with the Russians. The Americans, however, are entitled 
to make one or two qualifications, quite apart from the 
problem of strategic exports. There is the fear that the 
Russians are “dumping ” some items. Mr Mikoyan’s bland 
denials have not entirely removed the suspicion that they 
have been doing this with tin. But the American procedures 
for finding out whether “ dumping ” has in fact taken place 
are very complex ones, including the despatch of an investi- 
gating team to the country in question. Would Mr 
Khrushchev let such a team in? Moreover, since the 
Russians are unlikely to be able to sell as much as they want 
to buy for some years, they would need extensive long-term 
credits. At present these are denied, under the Johnson 
Act, to countries in default (as Russia is) on earlier debts. 
Apparently the State Department still regards these as hope- 
less hurdles. In this respect, as in others, Mr Mikoyan 
has been unable to persuade it to put on its vaulting shoes. 


Balanced or Complacent? 


HE basis of President Eisenhower’s 1960 Budget, for the 

year beginning on July Ist, and of his Economic Report, 
covering what happened in 1958 and what is expected to 
happen in 19§9—and covered in pink paper even rosier than 
its contents—is that the recession is over and prosperity is 
here again. Few people dispute this assessment of the situa- 
tion but there are many who disagree with the President 
when he argues from it that the main duty of the Admini- 
stration is to encourage future economic growth by pre- 
serving stability and avoiding inflation—the most immediate 
threat to America today, according to Mr. Eisenhower. 
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These people, who include most of the Democrats who 
control Congress, and quite a number of Republicans, con- 
tend that the Budget is the unrealistic calculation of a 
complacent President rather than a constructive forecast of 
the fiscal needs of the next eighteen months. 

Mr Eisenhower claims that the Budget is balanced, with 
a small surplus ; responsible, because the absence of a 
deficit means that the cost of living will remain stable ; 
confident, because it expects revenues to increase ; positive, 
because it responds to national needs without extravagance ; 
and attainable, given the co-operation of Congress. And 
if 1t is attained, he offers hope of reduced taxation. His 
critics insist that the balance is entirely notional, being 
achieved by overconfident forecasts of receipts and by irre- 
sponsible and negative efforts to hold down expenditures 
which should be increased in the interests of both the 
security of the nation and the welfare of its citizens. Finally, 
far from co-operating, Congress is already at work on Bills 
which would increase government spending in various ways 
and which are completely at variance with the philosophy 
of the Budget. The President can, and presumably will, 
reply with a veto if these Bills go through in anything 
approaching their present form. But in the Eighty-sixth 
Congress, unlike the three others with which President 
Eisenhower has had to deal, the two-thirds majorities in 
both Houses, which are needed to over-ride presidential 
vetoes, are practical possibilities, 


Massive Resistance Collapses 


wo years ago Virginia, the intellectual leader of 
southern opinion, passed a series of laws to prevent 
local communities and their school boards from obeying 
federal courts which ordered them to admit Negro students 
to the white schools. The Governor was given the power 
to close schools, to assign students, to cut off state funds for 
education, and to provide tuition grants for white students 
who refused to attend mixed schools. Since last autumn, 
such “massive resistance” to the Supreme Court has 
locked about 13,000 children out of schools in three com- 
munities ; Norfolk, the big cosmopolitan naval base, 
Charlottesville, the home of the University of Virginia, and 
Front Royal, a country town. Schools in other places— 
Arlington and Alexandria—were in danger of being shut. 

On Monday, however, the closing of certain schools in 
Norfolk was struck down by a federal court as incompatible 
with the federal Constitution and the Supreme Court of 
Virginia itself ruled, in a five to two decision, that all these 
laws are incompatible with the constitution of Virginia, 
which requires the state to maintain an efficient system of 
free schools. The decision of the State Supreme Court 
cannot be appealed and is therefore of the greatest 
immediate consequence. The federal decision, which 
applies only to Norfolk, is an important precedent for other 
cases which may be brought because it lays down the prin- 
ciple that a state may not discriminate by shutting certain 
schools and leaving others open ; it must obey the federal 
courts or sacrifice all public education. 

The legal collapse of “massive resistance” was not 
unexpected. The test was sought by the state itself, prob- 
ably because Mr Almond, the Governor of Virginia, a 
reasonable man for all his talk of continued defiance, 
Continued on page 320 
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How the 1960 Budget is Balanced 


HE reliability of this week’s estimates 
of the government’s receipts and 
expenditures in the fiscal year which 
begins next July, and is supposedly 
going to end with a surplus of $100 
million, seem a little suspect when it is 
remembered tl.at at this time last year 
the 1958 year was expected to show a 
deficit of $400 million and the current, 
1959, one a surplus of $500 million. Yet, 
when the 1958 year ended, just five 
months later, the actual deficit came to 
$2.8 billion and the present estimate for 
1959 is for a deficit of $12.9 billion. 
But allowance must be made for the 
fact that last January’s calculations were 
completely frustrated by the recession. 
This has brought a fall of $5 billion in 
estimated receipts from income taxes 
during the current year and has pushed 
up spending with special remedial pro- 
grammes such as supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits and housing subsidies. 
The 1959 estimates also now include for 
the first time $1.4 billion for an increase 
in the American contribution to the 
International Monetary Fund. And last 
year’s good harvest meant an enormous 
rise in farm subsidies which the Presi- 
dent has dramatised by treating agricul- 
ture separately from other domestic 
programmes in his Budget summaries. 
In these circumstances, and particu- 
larly since the recession programmes are 
only temporary, the President’s forecast 
of a reduction of $3.9 billion in 
expenditures during the 1960 fiscal year 
does not seem impossible even if, as is 
likely, his hopes of saving money by 
shifting some of the federal burdens on 
to state, local and private agencies fail 
to materialise. Outlays in 1960 will still 
be higher than in any year; except 1959, 
since 1945 and, as the President points 
out, they will be $12.5 billion more than 
in 1955, which means an increase on the 
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$ billion 
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998 "59.5960. 
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‘average of nearly $2.5 billion a year. 


This provides some answer for those 
who say that the Budget makes no allow- 
ance for the growing needs of an ever- 
expanding population. 


It is more difficult to accept the esti- 
mated rise of over $9 billion in receipts 
during the 1960 fiscal year, mostly from 
income taxes. Mr Eisenhower argues 
that this is less than the increase which 
in fact took place in the year after the 
1954 recession. But so far there is little 
indication that the expansion in the 
economy this year is going to reach the 
boom proportions of 1955 and 1956. The 
President also proposes a number of 
minor changes which would push up 
receipts—if Congress accepts them. 
Most of these are either technical tax 
changes, relating to insurance com- 
panies, co-operatives and mineral 
depletion allowances, or are intended to 
make existing services more nearly self- 
supporting—the post office and the 
highway and aviation programmes in 
particular. Finally, the current “ emer- 
gency” rates of taxation on corporate 
incomes and excise taxes are to be 
continued for another year. 

Of the other legislative recommenda- 
tions in the Budget message, a number 
cover areas where the Democratic 
Congress is already preparing to do far 
more than the President asks. These 
include grants for: 

construction of civil airport facilities ; 

aid to areas of chronic unemployment ; 

urban renewal. 

The President also asks for: 

revision of the farm price support 

programmes ; 

statehood for Hawaii ; 

home rule for the District of Columbia ; 

an increase, to $285 billion, in the per- 

manent ceiling on the national debt ; 
authority to veto individual items in 


ore 
seers 


1958 *59 ’59 ’6O, 
{ van 59 estimate 


Fiscal Years ending June 30th 
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spending Bills—which he is most 
unlikely to get. 

In the labour field he recommends: 

broadened unemployment insurance ; 

improved laws on hours of work and 
minimum wages ; 

stronger regulation of the financial affairs 
of trade unions. 

Where defence is concerned the 


‘President wants: 


conscription to be continued ; 
limitations on the minimum strength of 
the reserve forces to be repealed. 
Total spending on defence in the 
1960 fiscal year, at $41 billion, is put at 
$145 million more than in the current 
one, but $800 million more is allowed 
for missiles and research and develop- 
ment by the Department of Defence. 
Expenditure on military assistance, 
mainly payments for deliveries ordered 
earlier, will be substantially lower—$1.8 
billion compared with $2.3 billion—than 
this year, but those for economic aid 
abroad will be slightly higher—$1.65 
billion compared with $1.57 billion. The 
President wants to emphasise the 
developmental aspects of foreign aid 
programmes by: 
increasing the American contributions to 
the International Bank and Fund ; 
supplementing the capitalisation of the 
American Development Loan Fund at 
once by $225 million, since its entire 
capital is now committed ; 
adding $700 million, less than had been 
hoped, to its authority for 1960 ; 
creating a development bank jointly with 
the Latin American ¢ untries ; 
expanding the investment guarantees 
under the mutual security programme. 
This “ hold-the-line ” Budget, accord- 
ing to President Eisenhower, will in- 
crease the military effectiveness of the 
United States, help friendly nations, 
enhance the country’s well-being, pre- 
serve fiscal soundness and encourage 
economic growth in years tocome. And 
he believes that all this can be done 
within the country’s income, without any 
deficit financing. 






WHERE THE MONEY 
WILL COME FROM 
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Continued from page 318 
appreciated that the scheme must eventually be struck 
down in the courts, that it was unpopular with parents, 
and that some concessions must be made to the letter, if 
not to the spirit, of the Supreme Court’s ruling that racial 
segregation is unlawful. Long ago Mr Almond said that if 
the test went against massive resistance he would call a 
special. session of the State Legislature, presumably to 
adopt a system of pupil assignment which would provide 
for token compliance while preserving segregation in most 


cases. But meanwhile control over the schools returns to . 


the local communities. In Charlottesville it seems likely 
that the schools will reopen with some Negro students 
enrolled, but in Norfolk the courts may have to intervene 
again, for the City Council, unlike the school board, does 
not want to open the closed schools until the Legislature 
acts ; in fact it is even threatening to cut off funds from all 
but the primary schools. 


Security by Turbine 


HE Office of Civilian Defence and Mobilisation has 
- ruled that the English Electric Company’s bid of 
only $1,450,700, to supply two hydraulic turbines for a dam 
being built by the Army Engineers in Arkansas, must be 
rejected in favour of one of $1,757,210 put in by the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation of Philadelphia. The 
official explanation is that, if the American company does 
not get this contract, so-called “jumbo” machine tools 
will fall into disuse while the national security demands that 
they should be kept in working order. The latter assertion 
may well be true but it makes an unconvincing excuse for a 
decision which contradicts the constantly repeated Ameri- 
can contention that foreign countries should earn their 
dollars by exporting instead of receiving them as gifts from 
the American taxpayer. 

Unofficially, the reason for the decision seems to be a 
desire to reward the unemployed voters of Pennsylvania for 
having gone against the national’ trend last November by 
choosing a Republican, Senator Hugh Scott, to represent 
them in Washington. Unemployment in the Philadelphia 
area cannot, however, be given as the official reason because 
the English Electric bid is more than 12 per cent below that 
of the successful American firm, and 12 per cent is the maxi- 
mum advantage which the law allows to an American bidder 
in these circumstances. 

It ‘is, however, some consolation that the OCDM 
used the machine tool difficulty as an excuse rather than the 
‘ more’ general complaint normally advanced by American 
firms against imports of heavy electrical equipment—that 
their manufacturers lack adequate repair facilities in the 
United States and that the national security would therefore 
be threatened if the equipment broke down in time of -war. 
Tenable in theory, this claim does not usually in practice 
stand‘ up to examination ; but it is the basis of the petition 
presented some time ago by a group of American manufac- 
turers for a complete ban on imports of certain types of 
heavy electrical equipment. The OCDM is still considering 
this petition and the strong and well-publicised British pro- 
tests’ against the Arkansas ruling, which is unlikely to be 
reversed, may at least give the OCDM< strength to resist 
the pressures for a decision, on this broader and much 


more ‘important case, which would be even more~harmful 


to America’s international reputation. 
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New Voices on Old Committees 


T eighteen newcomers to the Senate were agreeably 
surprised last week when their committee assignments 
were announced. Each had a plum in the shape of appoint- 


. Ment to one important committee. Moreover, this principle 


of fair shares was incorporated, for the first time, in the 
rules of the Senate, which in the past has reserved its 
rewards for its senior members. Mr Johnson, the 
Democratic leader, who began six years ago to chip at the 
privileges of senority to give new members some scope, is 
to be commended for doing away with the bad old practice 
of condemning newcomers to begin their senatorial careers 
on obscure committees. This helpful reform will soften 
resentment of the rough-shod manner in which Mr Johnson 
got his own way in the debate over methods of ending 
filibusters and will steer the energies of his critics into con- 
structive channels. By expanding the size of six of the 
major committees, Mr Johnson has been able to show his 
Magnanimity even to newcomers who voted against him. 
Although the Republican strength on individual committees 
has been reduced to reflect the fact that they have only 
34 Senators compared with the Democrats’ 64, they have 
grudgingly followed Senator Johnson’s example in modify- 
ing the principle that seniority is all. 

In the House, where Mr Rayburn, the Democratic 
Speaker, is challenged, so far unsuccessfully, by an even 
larger contingent of new liberal Democrats, efforts have 
also been made to give them no cause for complaint. Three 
have made their way at once to the important Foreign 
Affairs Committee ; room has been found for eight others 
on the new committee on space. The committee on labour 
and education has been given a large influx of Democratic 
liberals to overpower the conservatives of both parties who 
have held up controversial measures. But in spite of their 
greatly reduced numbers, the Republicans, under their new 
leader, Mr Halleck, have seized other key points for the 
conservatives. The appointment of two reactionary 
Republicans to the House Rules Committee, to reinforce its 
conservative Southerners, means that Mr Rayburn will not 
find it easy to keep his promise to clear a way for legislation 
involving new spending. And the four Republicans sent 
to the tariff-writing Ways and Means Committee are all 
protectionists who oppose the President’s freer trade policies. 


The Second Series of Reports in our New Subscription 
Service 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


will be available at the end of January 


This regular comprchensive service combines economic forecasting 
with consumer research, Each report contains the results of a survey 

on a random sample of 3,000 households in Great Britain ; these 
results are combined with an assessment of trends in the economy. asa 
whole and in each particular industry to give an estimate of the scale and 
quality of demand for the following goods during the next six months: 


Electric» washing machines and Gas and electric cookers 


spin driers Sewing machines 
Refrigerators Passenger cars 
Vacuum cleaners Radios, radiograms and record- 
Electric fires and convector heaters players 
elevision sets. 


This service is provided joinily by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU 
LIMITED 


Further information from the E.1.U. at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
. Whitehall 1511, ext. 7 
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This Republican refusal to bow to the election returns 
may be underlined when the chairman of the party’s 
Senatorial Campaign Committee is chosen. He is virtually 
certain to be Senator Goldwater of Arizona, a forthright 
Republican conservative who managed to survive the liberal 
tide in November. He is young and energetic, and should 
be successful at the important task of raising funds, but 
Republican progressives fear that he will give a fatally anti- 
labour tinge to their party between now and 1960. 


Atoms Go Underground 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE first large-scale use of atomic energy for peaceful 
T purposes in the United States may be to release the 
reserves of energy contained in the enormous oil-shale 
deposits of western Colorado. These deposits are esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Mines to contain more than 1,000 
billion barrels of recoverable oil, about ten times as much 
as the whole world has used up to now. But at their best 
these deposits are 90 per cent rock and only 10 per cent 
organic matter. Exploiting them by conventional methods 
apparently would not pay, at the present price for crude 
oil, but atomic energy may make it feasible. 

The Atomic Energy Commission feels that the success 
of its “ Rainier” project in September, 1957, showed that 
subterranean atomic explosions can be used for many peace- 
ful ends and it established “ Project Ploughshare” to 
explore some of them. “ Rainier” released energy equiva- 
lent to 1,700 tons of exploding TNT. A second experi- 
ment in Nevada in October, 1958, exploded a bomb .equiva- 
lent to 20,000 tons of TNT, the same size as those dropped 
on Hiroshima. Both were well-contained underground, 
released no harmful radiation into the atmosphere, and 
fused and fragmented the subterranean rocks in a sensa- 
tionally efficient manner which at once opened up many 
possibilities. But progress in investigating them is likely 
to be slow. Eventually the United States hopes that nuclear 
explosions underground will be allowed, under supervision, 
for peaceful purposes, but at the moment such experiments 
fall under its self-imposed ban on atomic tests of all kinds. 

Recently, however, a conference on exploiting the 
deposits of oil-shale was held at Dallas, Texas, between 
representatives-of the petroleum industry, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of the Bureau of Mines, which 
has charge of oil-shale research and which for a decade 
conducted a big experiment on the best methods of extrac- 
tion. The major petroleum companies have bought up 
almost all the deposits of oil-shale to hold as a reserve. 
But they are interested in commercial exploitation when 
it becomes profitable and the government hopes to enlist 
them in a joint programme of research. 

The proposal outlined by Mr Gooding, of the Bureau 
of Mines, is to set off an atomic blast—of an unspecified 
power—deep within the richest stratum of oil-shale, one 
estimated to contain 35 to 50 gallons of oil to each ton 
of shale. This, he said, would release immediately an 
estimated 15,000 barrels of oil from the rock plus 
10,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. The heat would set 
fire to the pulverised shale and the resulting gases, rising 
up the shaft, would be trapped. Also the“heat would, in 
effect, “fry” out the oily rock, as surface-retorting does 
now, and would produce large quantities of oil that could 
be pumped out. The spent shale could be left in place. 
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This is an important consideration, since it has been esti- 


’ mated that, if all the oil-shale were exploited by conven- 


tional methods, enough slag would be left to cover the 
whole state of Colorado seven feet deep. The government’s 
experts gave an assurance that all radiation would be con- 
fined underground and that there would be no danger of 
its escaping. Some 1,500 feet of rock overlie the richest, 
or “mahogany ledge,” stratum in which the explosio 
would be set off. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is prepared to pay for 
the explosion, which will cost about $1 million; and it 
was proposed that the government and the oil industry 
should share equally the cost of the succeeding elaborate 
studies, which, it is estimated, will be about $1.2 million. 
Even if the oil industry agrees to shoulder its part of such 
heavy expenses, only preliminary preparations can be made 
this year, since the government has pledged itself to set off 


no more atomic explosions before October 31st at the 
earliest. 


re experiment which is being seriously considered 


is the explosion of a similar atomic charge deep within 
the massive salt beds that underlie much of eastern New 
Mexico. The purpose would be, not to obtain salt, but 
to release atomic energy in an environment which would 
retain the heat at usable levels for a long time. In 
“Rainier,” the 1957 experiment, the explosion blew a 
molten bubble of rock some 55 feet in diameter, which was 
sustained momentarily against the weight of the crushed 
rock above it by a pressure of a million atmospheres and 
a temperature of a million degrees fahrenheit. But the 
water in the surrounding rock was so efficient a heat- 
exchanger, diffusing the heat in all directions, that within 


- a few days the temperature dropped below that of boiling 


water. 


The salt beds of New Mexico, which are hundreds of 
feet thick, contain almost no water. Hence the expectation 
is that the heat generated by the explosion would be main- 
tained at a temperature several times as high as that of 
boiling water. The resulting energy could be drawn off 
and used directly, or to make electricity in a plant built 
above the underground site. As the heat fell below usable 
levels, new explosions could renew it. The Livermore 
Laboratories of the University of California, which perform 
these underground tests for the AEC, estimate that a kiloton 
bomb (one equivalent to a thousand tons of exploding 
TNT), exploded every ten days, would provide such a plant 
with a continuous supply of energy. The heat would be 
extracted by running water down into the salt, and guiding 
the resulting steam through turbines. 

The enthusiastic scientists connected with “ Project 
Ploughshare,” including the experts of the United States 
Geological Survey who have provided technical advice on 
geological effects, see many other possible peacetime uses 
for the vast energies of exploding uranium and plutonium. 
Among these are the cheap moving of earth in huge quanti- 
ties, such as the instantaneous creation of harbours where 
none exist—off the northern coast of Alaska, for instance ; 
digging huge canals by connected explosions that would 
leave little to do but tidy up ; damming mountain canyons 
to hold back water for irrigation projects by blowing a 
section of the canyon wall into the bed of the stream ; and 
creating artificial acquifers, or reservoirs of underground 
water, by shattering dense rock to provide the fragmented 
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tock in which such water collects, An expert at Livermore 
estimates that one underground explosion could provide 
storage for 80 billion gallons of water. 

The shale-oil experiments might also be modified to 
exploit the immense tar sands of Athabasca and elsewhere, 
which have so far stubbornly resisted commercial develop- 
ment, to renew oil fields exhausted by conventional 
methods, and to convert coal into energy without lifting 
the coal itself to the surface. Another possibility is that 
in a “ magma ” of molten rock, such as is created by under- 
ground explosions, the heavier elements would settle to the 
bottom before the mass cooled, thus making extraction of 
ores easier. Clearly the proposed oil-shale experiment is of 
wide interest. 


California’s Young Entry 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SACRAMENTO 


ALIFORNIA’S new Democratic Administration got off to 
C a good start on January 5th with even the Republican 
minority in the State Legislature behaving almost as though 
it was sharing the victory which last November gave the 
‘Democrats control of both houses for the first time since 
1889. Obviously the Republicans like Mr “Pat” Brown, 
the second Democrat to govern California in this century. 
They have known him for years; once he belonged to their 
party but they learned to admire him for his fairness 
and moderation when he, by then a Democrat, was Attorney 
General in the recent Republican Administrations in the 
state. Governor Brown therefore took office as the heir to 
the non-partisan tradition in Californian politics. Many 
Republicans in the state have more sympathy for his 
moderate liberalism, even though he is a Democrat, than 
they have for the relentless conservatism that has charac- 
terised some of the local leaders of their own party. 

California is changing too rapidly, expanding too fast, to 
be attracted by conservative thinking—which is one reason 
why the Democrats won last November. Another allied 
one, particularly telling in the voting for the State Legis- 
lature, was the emphasis they put on youth, the first time 
California has really acknowledged politically that it is a 
young state, made up predominantly of youngish people, 
who seldom look back and who feel that anything is con- 
‘ceivable when it_comes to the future. As a result the 
thousand guests who packed the green and gold assembly 
chamber in the handsome State Capitol to listen to Governor 
Brown’s inaugural address saw something. new as they 
looked around. The 40 State Senators and 80 Assembly- 
men who were their hosts included more young men than 
any state house in the country had probably ever brought 
together before. 

Not all these young men are Democrats, but the party’s 
candidates last November were certainly notable for their 
youth and attractiveness. The main asset of most Repub- 
lican candidates was that they were incumbents ; this meant 
that they were political “veterans” who had almost lost 
track of the passage of time, so long had they been in the 
State Legislature. Thus in Santa Rosa, a town full of 
young families, where the school population has quintupled 
since the war, a young Democratic lawyer was elected State 
Senator. He replaced a veteran Republican and thinks 
that a major reason for his success was that he belongs to 
a school-conscious, growth-conscious, future-conscious group 
of youngish ‘citizens. 
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_ This kind of thing happened all over California. It 
looked almost as if the election results were more a matter 
of the rising fortunes of youth than of the rising fortunes 
of the Democratic party. But it was that party, not the 
Republican, which took up the challenge, mainly through 
the Council of Democratic Clubs, a volunteer organisation 
predominantly youthful in its membership. There are 
many talented young Republicans in Califormia but so far 
they have no such enthusiastic and dedicated organisation. 

Recognising this trend Governor Brown has picked a 
staff of young men to help him to develop policies which 
the youthful legislators will favour. He calls them 
“creative thinkers” and trusts to his own experience to 
moderate their ideas to the extent necessary to produce 
programmes which the older groups who remain in the 
Legislature will also accept. Some of these members feel 
that it is their function to save Mr Brown from the ultra- 
liberal wing in his own party. What the outcome of all 
this will be will not be apparent until the Legislature 
completes its work in about five months, 


Counting the Savers 


HE first long-term Treasury bond offered since the near- 
_ disaster of last June, a 4 per cent one maturing in 
1980, $750 million of which were sold last week, at a slight 
discount to yield 4.07 per cent, was carefully aimed at 
savings institutions. They are given four months to pay. 
keep off signs were posted for speculators and commercial 
banks, and the price was attractive. Even so, the response. 
although adequate, struck the market as less enthusiastic 
than had been expected and prices of long-term government 
securities fell ; they were already depressed, partly because 
of the conviction that the Treasury will seize every oppor- 
tunity to offer more long-term bonds. 

Most of the new money sought by the Treasury to carry 
ft through until April was, however, raised by the sale of 
$2.2 billion of 16-month, 3} per cent notes, also offered at 
a small discount ;.these were bought chiefly by the com- 
mercial banks. It had not been thought that the Treasury 
would seek so much, but it evidently decided to safeguard 
itself against the high level of spending on agricultural 
subsidies and against the risk that investors may demand 
a big proportion of cash next month when $15 billion of 
maturing securities have to be refinanced, 

The Treasury has already announced that it may offer, 
in part exchange, an intermediate-term bond maturing in 
ten or twelve years ; this would be another step away from 
the hand-to-mouth financing forced on the Treasury—in a 
year when a $13 billion deficit is being incurred—by the 
nervous state of the bond market. The expectation that the 
Treasury will be competing with private interests for the 
available savings is one reason that some increase in rates 
of interest is likely this year; they are already back 
to the levels prevailing before the recession began. This 
would not necessarily look like a calamity to the Federal 
Reserve Board, which in its fears of inflation is keeping the 
banks short of reserves. But it might embarrass the 
Administration in two ways. If the pace of recovery is 
curbed the rise in revenues, relied upon to balance the 
Budget, will also be slower. And if long-term interest rates 
go up much more, they may exceed the 4} per cent which 
is the most that the Treasury is permitted, by law, to pay. 
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d Gladstone was Prime Minister when Simon-Carves and so forth (coal into steam and electricity) 

al built Britain’s first by-product coke ovens in 1882. and plants to prevent chiminey gases polluting the air 
id Simon-Carves have since become with dust and grit and chemicals 

of leading international coke oven builders and (cleaner towns, less smog, fewer coughs). 

have immensely extended their connections with coal. Total gasification, briquetting of non-coking coals 

ie Today Simon-Carves build collieries : and other look-to-the-future coal processes are 

in they build plants to wash as well as carbonise coal right up their street. Simon-Carves do these things 

mi | (to make steel and gas and smokeless solid fuel) in a big way all over the world. 

1a and to recover and refine coal by-products 

he (used in dozens of industries in hundreds of ways). COAL? 
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the fj at power stations and collieries and factories it ever since Gladstone was Prime Minister. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








The Fight for Algeria—I 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F there were only one Algeria, the problem of what to 
do with it would be soluble, if unpleasant. There are, 
however, two: the one a scattering of Mediterranean 

trading towns along the Barbary coast; the other a land mass 
where the soil, the climate and the population are all equally 
hostile to any European way of life. France has been 
caught between its indiscreet attachment to the one Algeria, 
and its failure to get the measure of the other. It is not 
altogether surprising that France has, at the same time, 
been caught between the settler and the military interests. 
For while to the Europeans in the towns it appears as the 
simple duty of France to protect a way of life and keep 
the East at bay, the’ French army, busy in the valleys and 
mountains and across the high plateaux of the interior, has 
committed itself beyond recall to a more complex and 
ambitious task, the pacification and civilisation of the Arab 
and Berber peoples against heavy demographic and economic 
odds. The interests of the European settlers and of the 
Army are by no means the same, but it is easy to, see how 
both groups found the conventional prefectural admini- 
stration of the Fourth Republic, which worked tolerably 
well in the Loiret or the Manche, hopeless in face of a 
surge of Arab nationalism in-an undeveloped country. 

Having combined in the coup of last May to sweep the 
prefectural administration away, and having swept away the 
Fourth Republic in the process, they have been left with 
very little in common. If the settlers do not yet recognise 
this fact when they talk to a stranger, the army officers, in 
general, do. “ Integration” was the formula on which the 
Europeans of Algeria, and the Army, united ; but integration 
means one thing in the half-European towns of the coast, 
and quite another in the African countryside. To the 
settlers it offers a refuge from the minority complex, to 
the Army a mission of social transformation. Of these two 
groups, the Army and the settlers, it is quite obvious that 
the Army is the stronger ; on the other hand, it is the Army 
that has taken on the Augean task. 

Prefects, sub-prefects, and directors-general are now 
gradually being infiltrated back into militarised Algeria 
under the circumspect eye of General de Gaulle’s admirable 
delegate-general in Algiers, M. Delouvrier ; but it is per- 
fectly clear that the rough work of administration up-country 
is going to continue to be done by the Army, if only 
because of the Army’s simple belief in itself as the only 
body in the French state equipped and ready to do it. The 
belief is not unfounded. The French Army had generations 
of experience of this kind of work in the nineteenth century, 
when the military bureaux arabes were the instruments of 
pacification, just as the military SAS (sections administra- 
tives spécialisées) are now. Events in Morocco, Indo- 
China, and elsewhere enabled it to keep its hand in while 
Algeria was relatively quiet. It saw, in 1955 and 1956, the 
established structure of civil government in the countryside 
swept away by the rebellion. Its officers have in their minds 
a clear conception of the means by which the rebellion 


can be rooted out, not only on the ground, but in the minds 
of the Muslim population. As the generals will explain, it 
is the minds and the hearts that have to be conquered. 
Their conception involves not only sustained military and 
police work, not only an ambitious programme of social 
and economic modernisation, but the transfer and regroup- 
ing of vast sections of the population, to produce a country 
which it is possible not only to police and control, but to 
render workable in a modern way. In this way, it is 
supposed, life will be made worth while and the Algerian 
Arabs given a reason “ why they should feel French.” 

Seen at close quarters, the resettlement of the Muslim 
population shows, as clearly as anything could, the way in 
which the tasks of fighting and of governing have become 
fused. The indigenous communities and tribes have moved, 
or have been moved, in different ways and for different 
reasons. Since the early outbreaks in the towns were 
mastered, the French forces in Algeria have met their main 
difficulties in the mountain regions which cover a good half 
of the country, but which house very little of its organised 
economic life. In some of those regions they needed the 
population out of the way in order to find the rebels and 
fight them effectively, as well as to deprive them of food. 
In others, the Arabs themselves found life insupportable 
under the harrow of the French forces by day and the 
rebels by night—the French interrogating them, searching 
their houses, burning down their trees to deprive the rebels 
of cover, and fighting over their land, while at night the 
rebels moved in to take their money, their livestock, and 
their sons, gave them jobs of sabotage to do, and cut their 
throats if they did not obey. Some were pulled, others 
pushed, into leaving the disturbed hill country where they 
lived and trekking down into the valleys ; there the Army 
assembled them in new settlements designed to provide 
them with homes, food, protection and discipline. 

Probably not less than 600,000 Muslims of Algeria have 
been moved in this way ; many hundreds of completely new 
villages have been built, or are building, to accommodate 
them. Experts on rural economy in the civil government 
will say that these new settlements are intended for the 
most part as temporary shelter, and that two-thirds of the 
displaced people will go back to their old grazing-lands 
when things are quiet again. The soldiers take a different 
view ; to them the new villages—compact, rectilinear, easily 
policed, rainproof and furnished with electricity and water 
—represent a great advance on the old Arab way of life 
as well as a great advance in security, and have therefore 
come to stay. 

To visit a few of these new villages is to be made to feel 
the audacity of this conception, the depth of the economic 
misery with which the French soldier-reformers have to 
contend, and the imperious pressure of population growth 
which threatens to make nonsense of their efforts. The 
first product of the migration is a collection of home-made 
shacks thrown together from petrol tins, loose stone, mud, 
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wood, osier, coarse cloth, or whatever material can be 
scrounged. A good SAS will supervise this first stage to 
see that the home-made dwellings are as good as: sensible 
advice can make them ; even so, they are ghastly. As they 
go up, new groups of families collect round them. Work 
starts on a road, a school, and a settlement of more per- 
manent houses. These may be no more than one room 
without chimney or window—the suspicion of windows, as 
admitters of evil spirits, has not died out—but with the 
necessary yard and outer walls to enable the Arab to keep 
his ‘womenfolk screened off from the world. Or they may, 
in the neighbourhood of a big town or in the more advanced 
west, be fairly decent one-storey dwellings of two or three 
rooms with electricity and sanitation. 7 

In either case the real trouble is that they tend to have 
to house very large families—who sleep all together in one 
room, onthe floor—and that there is often little, and 
sometimes no, regular work for the menfolk. Where there 
is public land to be put to use, the SAS distributes it, or 
allocates pasture rights, or even forms the village into a 
collective farm. But in many places there is none to spare. 
What do people do for a living then? They cannot all 
find-employiient in- building their new village, or not for 
long. The-agricultural estates have the workers they need 
already. “Sometimes there is a bit of industry in the 
neighbourhood; -but never enough ; thus at Oued Fodda, 
near Orleansville; a miodel. of this. kind of settlement built 
round an enlightened: and~=patriarchal civil engineering 
establishment, the available -work- is: rotated so that -each 
man gets three days’ work a fortnight. Oued Fodda ‘has 


been particularly energetic in education ; all its children are 
But what will become of them when they leave 


at school. 
scheol ? : 
If France is fighting for their minds, this may be decisive. 
By an immense and ruthless effort, the Army has got the 
military situation in hand. This does not mean that the 
rebellion has been extinguished. Trains are still derailed, 
bridges blown, power pylons cut down ; funds are collected 
at night under threats, collaborators with the French are 
occasionally murdered. Wire perimeters round the new 
villages, patrols, curfews, roads closed at night, are 
reminders that the war goes on. Now and then an Army 
sweep through the mountains ends in a bloody engagement. 
The rebels are, however, much more confined in their 
movements than they were ; more and more of the popula- 
tion is being put out of their reach ; the elaborate electrified 
barriers along the Tunisian and Moroccan frontiers have 
made supply and reinforcement difficult for them. 
Assuming that no international event intervenes from 
outside, and assuming that the taxpayer of the mother- 
country continues to bear his lot with resignation, the French 
Army can maintain such a war of attrition for very many 
years. It is apparently resolved to do so. But it needs to 
see light at the end of the tunnel, however long. The light 
it has chosen is social and economic change. The population 
of Algeria has gone through a major upheaval, and it is the 
present French policy to make use of that upheaval to 
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modernise Algerian society. Only if that is done (the theory 
runs) can the Algerian Muslims be set on the road to 
equality with the European citizens of France. A second 
article will consider whether. there is any economic basis 
on which the ambition might be realised. 


(To be concluded.) 


Cairo: All Passion Spent? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


y their financial agreement initialled on January 16th, 
Egypt and Britain have given themselves another 
chance to find a working relationship. The negotiators 
have laboriously cleared the site but nothing worth while 
has yet been done to lay the foundations of a better_relation- 
ship than existed before 1956. It would be dangerous, 
therefore, to be too optimistic about a situation in which the 
will for positive co-operation may be lacking. 

The British Government is doubtless still unhappy. about 
much of Egyptian policy.~ President Nasser, on his side, 
is far from convinced that the British have ceased to regard 
him as their-_principal foe in the Middle East, It: is sympto- 
matic of this continuing distrust that the Egyptian govern- 
ment firmly believes that British meddling in post-revolu- 
tionary Iraq led to the defeat of the pro-Egyptian 
nationalists by the communists. It still believes that there 
are clandestine radio stations, directed by Britain, that 
seek to uridermine President Nasser. The financial settle- 
ment in itself does nothing to remove these and ‘other causes 
of distrust and conflict. For this reason the establishment 
of diplomatic relations on a scale sufficient for creative 
diplomatic effort would be the real measure of progress 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

At the moment, it is Egypt which is reluctant to take 
the diplomatic plunge. It is not that it is reluctant to 
explore the possibility of political understanding: on the 
contrary, President Nasser is believed to want this. But 
he is so used to the idea that British: embassies everywhere 
work both openly and covertly against him that he would 
like more positive signs of good will before allowing such 
a potential enemy to take up position in Egypt. In this 
he is too cautious. In the present situation Britain and 
Egypt need to sweat out their distrust in daily diplomacy: 
the diplomatic mechanism needed to implement the finan- 
cial settlement would not be enough for this purpose. 

The position is analogous to that of October, 1954, when 
an Anglo-Egyptian agreement on a larger scale liquidated a 
long standing dispute ; but any constructive possibilities 
it contained came to nothing. If the conflicts since then 
have left many new wounds, they have also helped to explain 
the revolutionary process now taking place in the Arab 
Middle East. President Nasser, who has led the Middle 
East into economic involvement with the eastern block, is 
now emerging as the balancing factor. His position is still 
tentative, for he is taking what is possibly the gravest risk of 
his career in challenging the Arab communists, who are 
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b. 
Drambulie 


Next time take the liqueur that 


recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research announces the publication of a new 
two-monthly bulletin, the NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


The first issue, January 1959, is now available. 


The ECONOMIC REVIEW will provide a con- 
tinuous study of current economic trends and 
problems and is designed to help all those who 
have to take a view of the economic situation and 
prospects. It contains an appendix of key British 
and overseas statistics, including a number of new 
series. 


The annual subscription is £2 or $6, including 
ordinary postage (single issues 8s. 6d. each). The 
REVIEW is obtainable from the NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE ECONOMIC REVIEW, 2 Dean 
Trench Street, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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already seeking to represent him as having abandoned the 
revolution. In effect there is a regrouping of forces within 
the Arab nationalist movement with President Nasser draw- 
ing together the broadly based indigenous elements. - This 
seems to be mainly in response to trends in Iraq and it is 
the Egyptian press and radio which make the most effective 
protest against Iraqi excesses. 

Perhaps President Nasser has gained more from his out- 
right attack on communists and from the Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement than he realises. Syrian businessmen, who 
looked with fear on United Arab Republic policies, seem 
to have been at least partly reassured. The Syrians who 
rushed to the new Iraq in search of old trade returned full 
of fear at the trend of events. In Lebanon there also seems 
to be a shift of moderate opinion in Egypt’s favour. In 
Cairo one senses a general relief. Two large classes of 
people are pleased for workaday reasons: city workers, taxi 
drivers, waiters, servants, and so on, look for more and 
better employment ; business men hope for wider trading, 
particularly in the sterling area. But also among the left- 
wing nationalists, who welcomed Egypt’s eastern connec- 
tions as a defence against the wicked imperialists, there 
seems to be genuine hope for more neutrality in Egyptian 
foreign relations. 

President Nasser clearly cannot go too far too fast, and 
he would probably be greatly embarrassed if Britain and 
the United States started throwing kisses in his direction. 
However, if it was made clear in practice that Britain was 
willing to work with Arab nationalism as led by President 
Nasser, this might give courage and strength to the 
moderate nationalist opinion that is now showing its head, 
and make possible a durable detente with Britain. 


N itself, the financial settlement will help to avoid new 
friction because it is—as far as. is known—a much more 
workmanlike document than the Franco-Egyptian agree- 
ment. The British Government stood out against a cum- 
bersome implementation. commission such as the French 
accepted, and private British claims have been effectively 
removed from the Egyptian state council to the. British 
Government. Both arrangements will save many British 
people from frustrating delays, new financial losses and ill 
temper. Some people are bound to suffer pecuniary losses ; 
it is impossible to liquidate almost the entire British posi- 
tion in a country and then convert it into cash two years 
Jater. Then there is the little man—Maltese, Cypriot, or 
stateless Jew—who lost not so much his wealth or job as 
his way of life. It will take a lot of good will to win 
back for them their residential visas. 

What the Egyptian government wants most of all is the 
restoration of trade, and if this follows the diplomats’ task 
will be greatly eased. The release of the blocked sterling 
will end Egypt’s acute shortage of foreign exchange for the 
moment, but only trade can give permanent value to the 
agreement. As usual there is an almost frightening opti- 
mism about the commercial resurgence which may soon 
lead to disappointment. If Britain does want good working 
relations with Egypt it should first look to the economic 
side. More people here ask if Britain will buy cotton than 
whether it supports positive neutrality. 

However, there is now a great deal of individual good 
feeling for the British. Cairo seems genuinely pleased to 
see the British who are already back and anxious to welcome 
more. Why not ? 
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Stoicism for Germans 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


‘-o broodings of the editor of Die Welt on the Soviet 
proposals for a German peace treaty read like a page 
by Marcus Aurelius. Herr Zehrer deplores the agitated 
despatch of messengers to Washington to make soundings 
and suggestions, and “ gradually get on American nerves ”; 
and he maintains that it would be just as mistaken for the 
Germans to try to conduct talks of their own with Moscow. 
“One must know when to talk and act, and when. to keep 
silent and await events,” says the stoic of Hamburg: 

For Germany the moment has come to do the latter— 
when only two things can be said and demonstrated: that 
Germany has full confidence in America’s friendship, and 
that it is ready at any time for a tolerable settlement and 
an understanding with the Soviet Union. ... One can say 
“no” without possessing power, rockets, and satellites. 
Unhappily the latest Soviet proposals are such that we must 
say “no” before history and posterity. But we cannot 
reach up to the level on which the decisions are being 
made. 

The agitated messengers have returned to Bonn and 
reported inconclusively to the Chancellor and the cabinet. 
They have been unable to add anything more definite to the 
uncertain and shifting picture produced in the normal course 
of duty by the German ambassador and his staff in the 
United States. Herr von Brentano would not have sent off 
Herr Dittmann in such a hurry had not Dr Adenauer com- 
missioned his indispensable factotum, Herr von Eckardt, to 
trespass on foreign office preserves. But for a few days there 
was an understandably prodigious flap in the provisional 
capital. As if the Soviet proposals, the Dulles oracle, and 
the teasing Mikoyan activities were not quite enough for the 
augurers to be going on with, there was the simultaneous 
spectacle in yet another direction of the east German 
premier, Herr Grotewohl, hobnobbing with Mr Nehru and 
President Nasser. While officialdom twitched nervously, 
politicians plunged precipitately into debate, mainly through 
the party press services. In the circumstances it is probably 
fortunate that the Bundestag is only just getting down to 
work again. (Its foreign affairs committee is meeting this 
week-end to consider the Soviet proposals.) 

The national stoicism preached by the editor of Die Welt 
is now to some extent being practised, if not quite to the 
point of resignation which he seems to consider proper. 
Although nobody likes to voice his misgivings in public, it is 
widely admitted in private that western Germany may not 
be as nearly finished paying the bill for defeat as was gener- 
ally supposed. To many west Germans it looks as though 
a Berlin transport agreement with the east German regime 
is going to be the lowest possible price demanded of the 
Federal Republic for getting the West out of the predica- 
ment tentatively billed for May 27th. 

Yet most politicians believe there is still some useful 
purpose to be served by Germany trying to influence the 
powers one way or another. Not all members of the Christian 
Democratic Union are happy about Dr Adenauer’s and Herr 
von Brentano’s first flat rejection of the Soviet draft as con- 
taining “not a single proposal that could be usefully dis- 
cussed.” They want the government to present constructive 
counter-suggestions, and in this they have been publicly 
supported by the chairman of the coalition German party, 
Herr Herbert Schneider. The Social Democrats are con- 
sistently repeating their thesis that the business of clearly 
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defining the military status of a re-united Germany must 
come before that of holding free, all-German elections. The 
Free Democrats have set up a committee of seven Bundestag 
deputies to work out their counter-proposals ; and it seems 
that these will recommend an itinerary starting from the 
same point as that of the Social Democrats, but leading to 
a referendum before elections for an all-German parliament. 

Faced with this new manifestation of Russian intentions 
—to deny a united Germany free choice of government, and 
of military and economic association—the Federal govern- 
ment feels compelled to play for time. It will continue to 
urge its western partners to press for the time being for a 
general agreement on disarmament rather than for a detailed 
German settlement, chiefly on the ground that the “ German 
problem ” is a symptom and not the cause of tension. 

The officially sponsored noises from eastern Germany 
are of course confident, if not jubilant. In its westward 
broadcasts the east German radio talks seductively of the 
real sovereignty of a Germany united on the Russian terms, 
of its prosperity through trade with the eastern block, and 
of an era of lasting peace with former enemies. But it seems 
that there are still Germans in the east who have not yet 
been cured of old nationalist stirrings, and who conse- 
quently share the dismay that has swept through west 
Germany at the prospect of a Fatherland shorn irretrievably 
of so much glory and opportunity. During the past ten 
days thousands of party propagandists have been on the 
move in east Gérmany explaining to doubters and 
unbelievers the virtues and benefits of the Russian proposals. 


Nenni’s New Departure 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NAPLES 


FTER years of hesitation and travail the Italian Socialist — 


party has put itself into the hands of a united director- 
ate, pledged to keep it free from communist influence and 
interference. The Socialists have also pledged themselves 
to remain true to the “ democratic method ” in government 
as in opposition. The independent platform proposed by 
Signor Nenni two years ago in Venice prevailed at the 
party’s thirty-third national congress last weekend in 
Naples. This time, however, the programme is to be imple- 
mented by men who have staked their political future on 
the battle for “ socialist autonomy.” Forty-seven of the 
eighty-one seats on the central committee have gone to the 
“autonomists” and Signor Nenni, thanks mainly to the 
determination of his lieutenant, Riccardo Lombardi, agreed 
on the need not to invite the “ opposition ” to join the execu- 
tive. It is the boldest step he has taken since the Liberation. 
The party is committed to a policy of complete independ- 
ence (Signor Nenni does not like the expression “ splendid 
isolation”). There is to be no more talk of collaborating 
with the Christian Democrat party in its present condition 
or of a merger with the Social Democrats. Signor Nenni 
Proposes to make the Socialist party strong enough in the 
country and in Parliament to become “ an alternative ” to 
Christian Democracy. 
He and his friends control a bare 58 per cent of a party 
which is itself scarcely more than a third of the left-wing 
opposition in the present Parliament, but their programme 


. Should not be dismissed as utopian. In its new state of grace 


the Socialist party should be a powerful magnet for 
thousands of voters who swore, after the general election last 
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May, that they would never agaim give their votes to one 
of the smaller parties. 

One third of the congress-voted for Signor Vecchietti and 
the group of party bureaucrats who sabotaged Signor 
Nenni’s policy in the previous directorate. The Communist 
party’s fifth column—an important item on the PCI’s budget 
— is lodged in this Socialist left-wing. Since Signor Nenni 
recovered his ascendancy the Communist party treats him 
officially with respect ; and should the Communists feel that 
the Socialist left-wing is likely to remain isolated for long 
they may decide to cut their losses and retrench. One reason 
why Signor Nenni and his friends hope for an early election 
is to eliminate the communist fifth column from their parlia- 
mentary ranks, 

The Naples congress has put an end to the prospect of 
socialist unification in the form of a merger, at high level, 
with the Social Democrats. This line was always unpopular 
with the Socialists and Signor Nenni dropped it before the 
congress. Like the Church of Rome, the Socialist party 
claims to be ready to “unite” with all who wish to enter 
its bosom. Signor Matteotti, Signor Zagari and several other 
left-wing Social Democrats are said to be contemplating this 
step within the next three months. Should the government 
fall before then the Social Democrat party itself will have 
to revise its position. 

The coup de grace to the old unification plan seems to 
have been delivered, perhaps unwittingly, by Mr Crossman, 
who told some reporters in Naples that he personally 
believed that the majority of the Labour party would like to 
see the Socialist party enter the International. Interpreted 
as a statement of Labour policy, this remark had its effect. 
Not all Signor Saragat’s indignation can wipe this out or 
cancel the fact that, after so many years in government, 
the Social Democrat party has ceased to fulfil any political 
function except to provide favours for its clients. 


T is too soon to assess the full impact of the Naples con- 
gress upon the Christian Democrats. The Socialist pro- 
gramme assumes that in the foreseeable future the Christian 
Democrat party will either split, or its left-wing will drop 
quietly away and sever its political from its religious alle- 
giance. The accession of a new Pope and the signs of a 
change in Vatican policy towards the Catholic party in 
Italy—the fact that ¢he direction of Catholic Action has 
been delegated from the Pope to the Italian episcopate— 
were welcomed in Naples with varying degrees of caution. 
The immediate effect of the congress is to deprive Signor 
Fanfani of the prospect of Socialist help in Parliament, where 
he is being harried by his own right wing. Even if the 
bulk of the Social Democrat party remains in the govern- 
ment it will be difficult for Signor Fanfani to find a majority. 
But beyond the immediate prospect of a possible govern- 
ment crisis is a more important query. Will the new 
Socialist challenge speed the Christian Democrat party 
towards division, or galvanise it into a new cohesion? A 
period of uncertainty could be followed by a big Catholic 
drive for a much stricter Christian Democrat regime, starting 
with a reform of the election law on the French model. 
There is one ufffortunate side to the Naples congress. 
Two of the best men in the party, Lelio Basso and Vittorio 
Foa, are not in the new directorate. Signor Basso is the 
leader of a minority group which stands in a position of 
such absolute intransigence towards Catholics and Com- 
munists alike as to be outside the realm of practical politics. 
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He obtained eight per cent of the votes. Signor Foa is a 
trade union leader, a brilliant economist and a man of integ- 
rity. His belated alignment with the pro-communist left 
wing was a shock to the Nenni faction and a disturbing 
factor in the congress. At its best this became a dialogue 
between Foa and Lombardi. The first claimed that the 
Socialist party is not strong enough in Italy to fight the 
class struggle alone. The second maintains that the party 
must cease to think in terms of an industrial economy of 
the time of Marx or Robert Owen. A modern Socialist 


party must fight not only in the unions but in Parliament, 
where it. can influence investment policy and industrial 
development. The banks, not the factories, are the nerve 
centres of a modern capitalist state. This obvious, truth has 
shaken both the party and its opponents and, with luck, may 
become the starting point for a concrete socialist policy. 


Turkey’s Uneasy Politicians 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


ESTERN ears are so inured to resounding clichés about 

Turkey being the linch pin of the alliance in the 
Middle East, that one is inclined to forget that they are 
true. The Turks themselves have no doubts whatever. 
Despite Mr Khrushchev’s disparaging comments to Mr 
Walter Lippmann about the uselessness of Turkey to the 
West in the missile age, Turkey will go to the meeting of 
the Baghdad Pact Council in Karachi on Monday as the 
strongest and most confident Asian member of the 
pact, almost jubilant that the quasi-defection of Iraq has 
transferred the pact’s headquarters to Ankara. 

This attitude is common to both the leading Turkish 
parties. Although the opposition Republican Peoples’ 
party’s attitude towards the pact and its criticism of western 
intervention in Lebanon and Jordan in the summer have 
called down on its head the opprobrious epithet of 
“ neutralist”” (which it hotly denies), there is no doubt 
that if the party came to power it would follow the same 
lines of foreign policy as the Menderes government. It has 
never even debated the principle of having missile bases 
on Turkish soil. On Cyprus it has also adopted a relatively 
statesmanlike posture by not harassing the government, even 
at a moment when it seems that some modification, indeed 
exclusion, of partition is in the air.’ Nevertheless, at the 
Peoples’ party congress last week, the opposition leader, 
Mr InGnii, reaffirmed his party’s view that partition is the 
“ final solution ” for Cyprus. 

The Peoples’ party congress—the first to be held since 
the controversial elections of 1957 which the opposition 
claims to have won—was a more moderate affair than might 
have been expected after the violent political strife of recent 
months. The opposition had predicted for Mr Menderes 
the same fate as that of Nuri Said in Iraq, and the prime 
minister had retaliated with talk of the gallows. When the 
opposition claimed that the government was encouraging 
religious reaction, Mr Menderes had retorted by dubbing 
them “ infidels”—a word of extraordinary virulence in a 
Muslim country and a reference to the Peoples’ party’s 
identification with Ataturk’s secular state. President Bayar, 
whom the opposition claims to be less impartial-than the 
spirit of the law demands, joined in the fun with a speech in 
which he talked of crushing the opposition “ like an ant.” 
As the President had been observed taking the air one day 
with a walking stick bearing the Democratic party crest, 
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the congress not unhumorously passed a motion presenting 
the Chief of State with a second stick embossed with the 
Turkish national emblem, the star and crescent. 

Though the underlying strife is as bitter as ever, the 
feeling current in November that there might even be an 
armed clash between the parties has abated. This is partly 
due to a certain restraint on the part of Mr Menderes, 
who is fully occupied, not only with Cyprus and the 
economic situation, but with restiveness in his own party. 
His supporters are anxious about the effects of the economic 
reform programme undertaken by the government on the 
insistence of those western nations which baled Turkey out 
of the red last July. The Turks so far seem sincerely 
wedded to this programme—a fact which was appreciatively 
noted by OEEC and IMF experts who visited Ankara last 
week—but its consequences are politically most awkward. 
There has been a sharp rise in the cost of living since the 
devaluation of the lira in August, and a marked increase 
in unemployment as a result of the almost too abrupt credit 
saueeze which succeeded the runaway spending gallop of 
the last few years. Unless-Mr Menderes gets the large 
drafts of further aid for which he is reported to have already 
angled, he has a sticky time ahead of him—and his more 
nervous supporters know it. 

This malaise within the ruling party, even if it may not 
amount to much, has put a brake on those who would like 
to hamstring still further the troublesome opposition. 
Meanwhile, the Peoples’ party, having increased its strength 
and momentum by a merger with the high-minded but 
unsuccessful Freedom party, and encouraged by reports that 
the country is swinging its way, feels that this is the tide 
which, taken at the flood, leads on the fortune. Only it is 
a bit doubtful how to cash in on it. The party congress 
ended with a high-sounding declaration of human rights, 
most of which (the right to strike was a notable exception) 
are to be found in Ataturk’s republican constitution. This 
is all very well, especially in the light of the government’s 
despotic tendencies. But some Turkish intellectuals wonder 
whether it strikes a sufficiently different note from that of 
the ruling party—which also subscribes in name to all these 
freedoms. 

One result of the congress was a reinforcement of the 
opposition’s support for the right to strike, which does not 
exist in Turkey. There was also talk of making the Peoples’ 
party a social (though nobody ventured to say socialist) 
party. This raises the interesting question whether a 
party of the left will develop in Turkey. Since 1945 several 
attempts to found one have failed also to accompaniment, at 
times, of arrests and prison sentences. Proximity to Russia 
has meant that left-wing movements, however innocent, are 
lumped together indiscriminately as “ communist.” (A 
Turkish journalist is at present being sued for libel for 
calling another a “ leftist.”) A clause in the Turkish penal 
code prescribes the death penalty for anybody convicted of 
creating a subversive political party. This in itself is enough 
to cow the Turkish Fabians, of whom there are more about 
the place than one might think. Still, with the growing 
number of wage-earners and a mounting urban proletariat, 
the first party to brave this law in Turkey, provided it has 
good leaders, will probably reap political advantage. 
Correction.—In the article “ Israel’s Election Starts Early” 
on page 231 of The Economist of last week, the figure given 
for the amount of outside help that Israel needs annually 
should have been $300 million, not .$3 million. 
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THE FIRST PRIORITY 


| _ ‘The first priority for the N.A.T.0. nations is to be able to 
| ~ tackle quickly and effectively cold war activities and to play | 
_ their full part in limited wars. This means the provision 
) | and upkeep of efficient conventional forces.’ 


—= rr se 





Field Marshal the Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, November 1958 FE 
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THE 
BUSINESS 









ANKING in Britain in the past year has broken free 
B of its shackles, It has been competitive, exciting, 
profitable and businesslike. In the few months 
since the authorities called off the credit squeeze last 
summer, the banks have regained, largely through a 
series of dramatic innovations, much of the goodwill 
they sacrificed during their enforced passivity. The 
changes have attracted widespread public attention ; 
on the Stock Exchange they have transformed bank 
shares from virtually fixed interest money stocks to 
equities with a new growth potential. 
How do the bankers themselves regard their new 


situation? The annual reports, which always command : 


an audience much wider than the banks’ shareholders, 
gave the bankers an occasion to describe their revolu- 
tion. But only two do so. The two bank chairmen 
who set off the fireworks, Mr Anthony Tuke of Bar- 
clays and Lord Monckton of the Midland, tell some- 
thing of last summer’s changes and give some. facts 
about how they are going. But the rest (all the big 
English banks except the National Provincial have now 
published their statements) are in this respect dis- 
appointing. A number of the banks’ reports are better 
dressed, and that is welcome. But contents matter as 
well as clothes and the banks’ own activities certainly 
deserved a report this year. It is, after all, a little piano 
to say of the unprecedented participation in the capital 
of a hire purchase company that it was undertaken 
“after careful consideration,” and that the bank is 
“wholly satisfied ” of its desirability. 

The bankers’ views on wider topics are as interesting 
as always. Indeed they would surprise many people. 
The chairmen of the great deposit banks are far from 
being hard money men, still less deflationists. They 
show a remarkably unanimous restraint in the way they 
greet external convertibility and they all join in welcom- 
ing the government’s measures to pull the economy out 
of its modest recession. And, once again, no special 
enthusiasm is displayed for the use of the thoroughbred 





WORLD 


Banking for the Bankers 


controls—Bank rate and open market policy. Bankers’ 
views on monetary policy would be very welcome, 
together with more detail about commercial banking 
operations. But the bankers’ comment about the 
economy might be more selective. Where their com- 
ments are drawn from their particular experience they 
still have a unique interest ; but the general survey 
nowadays has to compete with a profusion of economic 
comment from ever widening sources. 

Although most of the bankers are reticent about 
monetary policy, almost all of them express their hearty 
welcome for the end of the credit squeeze—and their 
reservations about the scheme for “special deposits ” 
at the Bank of England. (Sir Oliver Franks of 
Lloyds, a member of the Radcliffe Committee, 
eschews comment.) The strongest condemnation of 
special deposits comes from Lord Aldenham of ‘the 
Westminster, who regrets the decision and trusts 
that the power will never be used. “I would have 
thought,” he adds, “a better method would be for the 
Government itself to refrain from creating an excessive 
volume of credit.” At the other extreme, Mr Tuke, 
long sceptical about the efficacy of Bank rate, holds that 
the authorities are “perfectly entitled to fortify their 
control machinery ” ; whether it can be operated fairly 
between individual banks he is less sure. 

Mr Tuke, as noted in these columns last week, spells 
out in some detail the considerations that led Barclays 
to take up a 25 per cent interest in United Dominions 
Trust last July. His fellow bankers—who had less past 
criticism of HP to live down—are less forthcoming 
about their own HP affiliations. Not all of them are as 
emphatic as Barclays about the need to keep HP at 
arm’s length. Lloyds, which like the National Pro- 
vincial has not gone in for the new personal loans, 
has over {£13 million invested in three finance houses ; 
Sir Oliver Franks says the spread of the bank’s interest 
is a natural extension into a field that might be described 
as the “ first cousin” to banking proper. That is the 
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view that has generally been taken by Lloyds’ associates 
in Scotland; and Scottish leanings about HP are 
reflected in the acquisition of the Midland Bank group, 
of which 40 per cent has been taken by the subsidiary, 
the Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank. 

The most controversial of the year’s banking innova- 
tions, the introduction by the Midland of “ personal 
cheques ” offering a cheap bare bones transfer service, 
still shows no signs of being followed by other banks. 
Mr Tuke refers meaningly to “second class passen- 
gers,” and Lord Aldenham states flatly that it has not 
been thought necessary to “advertise a special cheap 
restricted current account”; in fact the Westminster 
scored a record number of new accounts last year. But 
Lord Monckton, too, reports a “ marked acceleration ” 
of day to day business of the established kind, following 
the introduction of personal loans and personal cheques, 
These new facilities thus seem to be succeeding in get- 
ting a new class of customer into the banks. “ Large 
numbers” of personal cheque accounts are being 
opened every day, and the average balance on these 
accounts has exceeded the bank’s expectations. 
Employers have shown a lively interest in them, in 
connection with paying their staffs; and here Lord 
Monckton joins Mr Tuke in a plea for amendment of 
the Truck Acts, which at present inhibit employers 
from paying “ artificers” by cheque. 

The Midland also attaches particular importance to 
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personal loans, which it was the first to announce, 
though other banks had their schemes waiting in the 
pigeon holes ; and it is the only bank that gives any 
information about them. Up to the end of December 
the Midland had made 45,000 personal loans, averaging 
about £160 ; the amount outstanding was about {£7 
million. Lord Monckton states that the demand has 
been evenly spread through the country, and that over 
a third by number, and a half by amount, have been 
for purchase of cars. This bears out Mr Tuke’s point 
that the banks may draw away from HP companies 
some of the cream of their private business. 


Most of the increase in advances since the end of the 
credit squeeze, however, has been through overdrafts. 
In all the rise has been considerable—over £200 million 
or Io per cent in the second half of 1958. But on a 
long view, as Mr Tuke points out, the level of bank 
advances is “ still very low.” Advances are far smaller 
than they were in relation both to the banks’ own assets 
and to the volume of credit available to business. The 
ratio of advances to deposits is particularly low at 
Barclays and the Midland. Their jockeying for position 
has played a big part in the more venturesome and com- 
petitive attitudes the banks have recently taken. The 
Midland has just managed to regain its lead in total 
resources helped by a big increase in foreign business 
and foreign deposits. Both banks seized the new oppor- 
tunity to serve their borrowing customers and attract 


higher at 36.8 per cent). All the banks 


Leaders and Laggards 


‘ao growth in bank resources has 
been led this year by the Midland 
and Barclays, the Midland edging back 


to first place. On the longer com- 
parison Barclays shows easily the 
fastest growth—deposits up 23 per cent 
since the end of 1951. The National 
Provincial has lost ground, though it 
has been doing well in the past year. 
But the two biggest banks are those 
with the smallest proportion of their 
assets in advances—probably the most 
profitable of bank assets. Lloyds, the 
National Provincial, and the District 
succeeded in raising their ratios of 
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advances through the years of the 
credit squeeze—though this rise in 
ratios was partly a reflection of the 
slower growth of total resources at 
these banks. Even after the increases 
of recent months, advances at end- 
December still totalled only 28.9 per 
cent of deposits at Barclays and 29.9 
per cent at the Midland—compared 
with 35.6 per cent at the National 
Provincial (in November), 33.3 per 
cent at the District, and 32.7 per cent 
at the Westminster. Barclays has the 
highest ratio of investments, at 32.5 
per cent (though in August it was even 
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have lightened their investment port- 
folios since 1954; again, the Midland 
and Barclays show smaller reductions 
than the rest. The Midland gives more 
detail than most on the composition 
of its portfolio. Purchases last year 
took a “very small fraction” into a 
maturity of just over ten years ; well 
over three-fifths matures within five 
years. Although the Midland has not 
sold investments in recent months, it 
still has the best liquidity ratio of the 
big five, at 35.3 per cent. The 
Westminster, despite recent sales, 
showed only 33.2 per cent—but it has 
gained relief from the mid-January 
maturity of Conversion stock. 


LIQUID 


INVESTMENTS ASSETS 


as a Percentage of Gross Deposits at end year 
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new ones. The Midland proudly points out-that its 
liquidity was strong enough to permit this expansion 
without any sales of investments. The other big London 
banks have each had to sell. 

Some of the bank selling, especially of medium dated 
stock, has incurred the displeasure of the authorities, 
who in a delicate gilt-edged market have sometimes 
taken stock straight into departmental portfolios. These 
moral overtones from the Old Lady seem rather out of 
place—especially as the authorities during the prolonged 
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curb on advances were encouraging the banks into gilt- 
edged. Long years of inflation have indeed left the gilt- 
edged market uncomfortably narrow and ill placed to 
absorb substantial sales ; but in the long run the market 
will not be helped if banks are made to feel, by dint of 
the official frown, that they have not full freedom to 
manage their portfolios. The great achievement of this 
past banking year has been the restoration of banking 
decisions to bankers ; the authorities, as well as the 
bank chairmen, must accept the logic of freedom. 


Closing a Branch Line 


British Railways has a major headache when 
it closes even a minor line 


ANY of the unprofitable railway lines which the 
Transport Commission is now closing were 
uneconomic to build in the first place ; others 

have simply failed to survive in competition with road 
transport, and railway management has long been 
saddled, in attempting to pay its way, with the problem 
of how to cut these losses. Most of the obsolete services 
removed by the Transport Commission are passenger 
services, for the railways are still the best carriers of 
heavy freight ; and most of them are branch lines, 
although the Midland and Great Northern Joint Line— 
most of which will be closed at the end of February— 


is a railway system 176 miles long. In the past nine. 


years, 183 lines have been closed, with total savings of 
{23 million a year. 

One example of this type of unprofitable service 
was the branch line which ran from Abergavenny, in 
Monmouthshire, via Tredegar to Merthyr Tydfil in 
South Wales. It was founded in 1859, and bought by 
the London and North Western Railway in 1866, in 
an attempt to take traffic from the Great Western. The 
Merthyr, Tredegar and Abergavenny line ran 24 miles 
through rugged coal and steel country, connecting such 
places as Gilwern, Nantybwch, Hoelgerrig, Cwnantgam 
and Pantysgallog. It is probable that on strict costing 
the service never paid from the time it was introduced. 
Most of the freight service was removed in 1953 because 
of falling receipts, and in 1955 the future annual deficit 
on the passenger service was estimated at £58,939. 
The closing of the MTA line offers a case study of 
the way that the Transport Commission removes an 
unprofitable ‘service. 

On July 25, 1956, after more than a year’s study, 
the Branch Lines Committee of the Western Region 
officially recommended that this line should be closed. 
The expenses of running it in 1955 had totalled 
£,64,744—staff costs of £30,171, costs of rolling stock, 
£5,897, permanent way maintenance and renewals 
£19,369 and other expenses £9,307. Future annual 
receipts were estimated at £5,705 a year; thus after 


allowing a £100 subvention for the provision of extra 
bus services in the area, the net saving from closing 
the line was put at £58,939 a year. If the line was 
to be kept open, £8,550 of major repairs were needed 
in the next two years. The Branch Lines Committee 
recommended that passenger services should be with- 
drawn completely, leaving a single-track freight service 
running over part of the line. 

| Studies were made to see if the line could profitably 
be operated with lightweight diesels. Savings of 
£10,134 could have been made ir this way, but even 
allowing for a sizeable increase in traffic, a big loss 


would have remained. The committee’s report was 


submitted to the Western Area Board of British Rail- 


ways, which approved it on November 13, 1956, and 
the Transport Commission gave its approval on 


December 14th. 
The next step was to submit a complete brief to 


the Transport Users’ Consultative Committee for Wales 


and Monmouthshire. Consultative committees are 


‘appointed by the Minister of Transport to represent 


transport users ; their heaviest job is to consider propo- 
sals to withdraw services. They do not sit in permanent 


‘session, and their members are unpaid ; they are not 


tribunals, and their work—relatively little of which is 
done in public—is to advise the BTC and the Minister, 
rather than to formulate transport policy. There are 
nine area committees covering England, separate com- 
mittees for Scotland and Wales, and a central 
committee. After studying the facts about a proposed 
withdrawal of services, the committees sometimes hear 
deputations from objectors, before making their recom- 
mendation to the Minister. 

Soon after the Welsh Users’ Committtee received 
details of the proposals for the MTA line, notices 
were posted informing the public of the Commission’s 
plans, The committee held its first meeting at Llan- 
dudno on May 24, 1957, to circulate details of the 
Commission’s brief; objectors were given simplified 
statements of the costs and estimated savings involved. 
On June 15th representations against the closing were 
received from the local authorities of several towns in 
the area, including Abergavenny; on June 17th, another 
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group of 1,125 people headed by a resident of Pantys- 
gallog, near Merthyr Tydfil, submitted an eight-page 
protest and replies to these were prepared by the Trans- 
port Commission. 

At the committee’s next meeting, held at Cardiff on 
July 12, 1957, the Commission’s replies were further 
attacked by spokesmen for the protesting groups. 
Deputations are: sometimes represented by lawyers 
(even by QCs) although since the committee has no 
judicial powers, this is unnecessary. Railways are objects 
of enormous sentimental attachment, and nobody— 
particularly no railway man—much likes to see one 
closed. Many of the objections—that the line had 
strategic value in wartime, that snow and ice sometimes 
made roads in the area impassable, that tourist trade 
or industrial expansion would be thwarted—simply 
could not, (even if wholly true) justify a loss of £59,000 
a year. Serious proposals were advanced by pro- 
testing groups for running the line at a profit or, 
more realistically, at a lower loss, chiefly by re-schedul- 
ing trains and by using lightweight diesel equipment. 
But an enormous amount of new traffic, or a heavy 
increase in fares, would have been required to produce 
this result, and the Commission has plenty of opportuni- 
ties to use its diesel ..equipment where it will make a 
profit, and not merely reduce a large loss. 

In the majority of cases the loss on these branch lines 
does not arise from the use of expensive equipment 
(“ spartan” would often be a generous description of 
the rolling stock in operation) but from heavy fixed 
costs which are shared among far too few passengers ; 
the average number of passengers per train per 
day on the MTA line during 1956 was 36. When 
passenger lines are closed, the Commission attempts to 
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arrange for extra bus services in the area, which is 
usually simplified by the fact that it owns the country’s 
two largest bus groups, Tilling and Scottish Omnibus. 
Where these extra services would also be unprofitable, 
a subvention is sometimes made. 

On July 25, 1957, the MTA line was mentioned 
during an adjournment debate in the House of 
Commons by the Member for Merthyr Tydfil, Mr S. O. 
Davies. (It may be recalled that the earlier case of the 
celebrated “ Bluebell Line ” in Sussex also received the 
attention of Parliament.) Since the case was before 
the Welsh Users’ Committee, no official reply was made. 
On September 27, 1957, the committee met again to 
hear further representations ; its final meeting over the 
MTA line was held on October 18th, when it recom- 
mended that the line be closed. 

Recommendations of the Welsh and Scottish com- 
mittees go directly to the Minister of Transport without 
the ratification of the central committee, which is 
required for the decisions of the English area com- 
mittees. The Minister of Transport subsequently 
approved the Committee’s recommendation, the closing 
date decided was January 6, 1958, and the public was 
notified of the closing date on December 6th. On 
January 5, 1958, the Stephenson Locomotive Society 
ran a special train from Abergavenny to Merthyr Tydfil 
and back, and 250 of the Society’s members mourned 
the line’s passing in the presence of BBC Television 
cameras, The next day the MTA line was formally 
closed. Nearly a year later, The Economist wrote to the 
major objectors to the closure, asking how transport 
conditions in the area had in fact turned out since the 
line was closed, and whether the result was better or 
worse than they had expected, None has replied. 
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EGYPT 


£273 Million for What? 


HE press reports from Cairo about the Anglo-Egyptian 
financial settlement have left business men in Britain 
pretty much in the dark about where they stand. Signature 
of the agreement and a statement from London are expected 
shortly after this issue of The Economist goes to press. 
It may then be possible to assess Egypt’s reported agree- 
ment to pay £273 million (compared with Britain’s request 
for £35 million) in compensation for British concerns that 
have been “ Egyptianised” and to meet claims for losses 
on property that was sequestrated, and will now be 
returned. At present it is still not wholly clear in London 
what property has been “ Egyptianised” and what is to 
be returned. 
As expected, Britain has set off its claim for the installa- 
tions on the Suez military base against Egypt’s claims for 
war damage. Egyptian sterling balances will be released: 


but it should be remembered that ever since 1945 the larger 
part of Egypt’s balances have been blocked in No. 2 
accounts, with agreed annual releases, dutifully continued 
into the (temporarily blocked) No. 1 accounts. The balance 
in the No. 2 account is now around {£27 million. 

Egypt’s total sterling balances are estimated, at market 
value, at some £73 million. About £10 million may be 
deducted for compensation to shareholders of the former 
Suez Canal Company, under the terms agreed ; and the 
£274 million for holders of British property would be paid 
within one year. Britain has asked that administration 
of claims should be handled by Foreign Office representa- 
tives installed in Cairo. 


Disorder and Probable Sorrow 


en scans Gant a caer and 
‘B returned is Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, of which BP and 
Royal Dutch-Shell each own 31 per cent ; ten per cent is 
owned by the Egyptian Government and the rest of the 
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shares are held publicly. Anglo-Egyptian’s production. in 
1956. Was 1,380,000 tons, out of total Egyptian production 
of 1,800,000 tons ; since then the country’s oil output has 


been growing, new fields having been found in the Sinai 


peninsula, and was estimated to be over 3} million tons 
last year. Anglo-Egyptian owns the largest of the country’s 
three refineries, which is located at Suez and has an annual 
capacity of 2,200,000 tons, and a coastal tanker company. 
Two marketing companies—Shell Company of Egypt and 
BP (Egypt) Ltd—are subsidiaries of another company 
jointly owned by BP and Shell. In addition, Shell Chemi- 
cals Distributing Company of Egypt, wholly-owned by 
Shell, was seized. A settlement concerning these properties. 
was announced on December 19th by Jonkheer J. H. 
Loudon, after returning from negotiations in Cairo, 
although its terms have not been revealed pending the 
signature of the general agreement between Britain and 
Egypt ; it is expected that Shell and BP will resume opera- 
tion of these properties. 

Over 350 British firms in all are believed to have been 
seized. Some of these, like Anglo-Egyptian, were seques- 
trated, ie., were seized and managed by Egypt but still 
technically owned by Britons. About 50 others—the 
number is uncertain—were “‘ Egyptianised,” and became 
wholly Egyptian-owned. The Egyptian Government has 
said that sequestrated properties will be returned to their 
owners, while former owners of Egyptianised companies 
will be paid compensation for them. But the distinction 
between the two states is not clear in practice, and in the 
two and a half year limbo since seizure many firms have 
no clear idea of the exact condition of their properties. 
Barclays Bank DCO formerly operated about 50 offices 
in Egypt, which were Egyptianised ; its balance sheet in 
1956 showed £17.6 million of advances and bills discounted 
in Egypt and £18.2 million in local cash and short-term 
Egyptian Government securities. The Ottoman and Ionian 
Banks also had branches Egyptianised. None of the 
three companies has any clear idea of the compensation it 
is likely to get. 

Many of the companies concerned were small, some of 
them being only agencies or sales offices. Over 50 British 
insurance companies were in business in Egypt before 
November, 1956; some of these were sold to Egyptians 
after sequestration. The Egyptian Government has 
announced that it will levy a ten per cent charge on the 
sequestrated assets, to pay for expenses of administration. 
After deducting claims for Egyptianised property—which 
also seem unlikely to be settled at anything like their full 
value—it seems doubtful whether many of the owners of 
the returned assets will be fully compensated for the depre- 
ciation of their property while it was in Egyptian hands. 


ELECTRICITY 


Borrowings and Costs 


wo things were politically notable about this week's. 


debate on the Electricity (Borrowing Powers) Bill, 
which seeks to increase the borrowing powers of national- 
ised electricity authorities in. Britain by £1,060 million: 
the studied disingenuousness of Mr Maudling, and the new, 
possibly incidental back-bench alliance of Mr Nabarro, Mr 
Birch and Mr Enoch Powell. In their exchanges, Mr 


Nabarro, who nevet gets the same thing wrong’ twice, 


demonstrated how much he has been learning about the 
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economics of fuel and power, whereas Mr Maudling might 
have been trying to demonstrate how much he is trying to | 
forget ; Messrs Birch and Powell, resigned to being sea- 
green incorruptibles, were concerned essentially with the 
financial probity of committing public expenditure far be- 
yond the tenure of this Government and possibly beyond 
the tenure of the next one. 

Debatable but conveniently esoteric statistics enabled 
Mr Maudling to proceed smoothly from saying that the 
electricity industry’s investment programme will enable it 
to increase its margin of spare generating capacity over. 
peak winter demand in future, as it has in recent years, to 
claims and hopes about a “continuing” improvement in 
load factor. He told the House that since the White Paper 
on the nuclear power programme was published there had 
been “a certain recalculation of the comparative costs of 
conventional generation and nuclear generation.” Without 
disclosing that this recalculation had in general made 
nuclear costs look rather worse against comparable base 
load stations using. coal or oil, he broadly managed to 
imply the opposite : 

Our calculation now is that the Hinkley Point station, of 
which the capital cost will be £120 a kilowatt against £145 
in the case of the earlier ones, should be marginally, slightly 
more economic than a ‘coal-fired station operating in 
the same area, because one must compare the nuclear power 
plant, not with a coal-fired plant operating in the coal fields, 
but with one operating away from the coal fields and in the 
area where a nuclear plant will be, which will make a big 
difference. 

These first nuclear plants, certainly, have been put down 
in places where there might once have been a choice be- 
tween local generation with high-cost coal and generating 
the power at low-cost stations on the coalfields and trans- 
mitting it there over the Supergrid. But this is not the 
rélevant companion. The new atomic power. plants can 
be justified only as base-load stations, with their costing 
reckoned at a load factor of 75 per cent more than any 
existing plant today achieves. No one in his senses would 
have proposed a base load coal plant at such a place as 
Hinkley Point. The whole logic of pre-nuclear generation 
and transmission planning was to generate cheaply on the 
coalfields and transmit the power because this is cheaper 
than hauling coal. Incidentally, one might further ask 
whether the reduction in cost per kilowatt for Hinkley 
Point was simply a matter of technical progress: and 
equally, if one is considering actual costs as against nego- 
tiated prices, whether all—or indeed any—of the con- 
sortiums building these first nuclear power stations expect 
to break even on their contracts. 


Budgeting for Power Investment 


ut of the £2,130 million that the English Electricity 
Council expects to invest in the electricity supply 
system of England and Wales during the next seven 
years, it proposes to find £980 million from internal sources 
(finally from prices), or what Mr Maudling reckons 
“ austerely ” at 46 per cent. This compares with 33 per 
cent of its capital expenditure since nationalisation, and 
represents a large increase. “To go further,” argued the 
Paymaster General, “would involve increases in the cur- 
rent price of electricity which would certainly not be popular 
—which is not so important—and which would not be 


_ economically sound.” As a discussion of the principle of 
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self-financing, this is unexceptionable. But Mr Maudling 
did not address himself to the question of the return that 
electricity obtains from those current prices upon its huge 
capital investment in comparison with the return that 
private capital investment in the economy, without benefit 
of gilt-edged rates of interest, has to earn. This, and not 
some abstract discussion of “ How much ought one to self- 
finance? ”. should be the principle that determines prices 
and the financing of investment in this industry. 

Messrs Birch and Enoch Powell, echoed by Mr Nabarro, 
would like to cut the period covered by this bill, to impose 
an annual limit on the borrowings of electricty as well 
as. coal, and to give the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries an official of the stature of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General to investigate 
nationalised industries on its behalf. To give Parlia- 
ment a chance to look closely at capital spending in the 
nationalised industries at least once a year is a reasonable 
ambition, though it might best be fulfilled by a full-dress 
debate on the annual white paper on their total spending 
(into which transport should. be brought along with the 
fuel and power industries). Appointing an Auditor-General 
without giving him the actual auditing job—which the late 
Sir Frank Tribe reckoned might mean recruiting half the 
accountants in London—would be administratively difficult, 
though the Government at the end of the debate promised 
to consider it. Mr Enoch Powell, since he left the Govern- 
ment, has discussed the possibility of broad estimates look- 
ing forward five years or so in national budgeting as a 
whole, partly because of the various long-term capital pro- 
grammes that the Treasury has now to finance. This, rather 
than chopping up the borrowing allocations of nationalised 
industries into unreal yearly instalments, might be the wiser 
course in the long run. 


FBI ON THE BUDGET 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10—or 93 ? 


HE recommendations of the Federation of British Indus- 

tries for tax changes in the forthcoming budget are 
restrained. The federation considers that the coming year 
should aim at “expansion in all sections of the economy, 
short of the revival of inflation.” The main reliefs it recom- 
mends in income tax, surtax, profits tax and purchase tax 
are estimated to cost £265-£280 million, which would not 
be an excessive figure if the Chancellor were to plump for 
major fiscal reflation. In addition, the FBI asks for the sub- 
stitution of investment allowances in place of initial allow- 
ances, at the rates as increased in 1958 to 30 per cent for 
equipment and 15 per cent for industrial buildings. The 
federation would like to see commercial buildings eligible 
too. The change, broadly involving the replacement of a 
loan by a grant, would have no immediate effect on the 
revenue. But not everyone is convinced of the economic 
logic, in a relatively advanced economy, of subsidising 
investment. 

The proposal that attracts warmest sympathy is for redac- 
tions in income tax from 8s. 6d. to 8s. in the standard rates 
and from 6s. 9d. to 6s., 4s. 9d. to 4s., and 2s. 3d. to 2s. in 
the lower rates (along with the raising of the upper limit 
of the band of income taxed at 2s.). The FBI proposals 
would thus produce, at a cost of £125-£140 million, the 
2-4-6-8 that The Economist assessment of the 1958 budget 
suggested should be the aim for 1959 ; but they would give 
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93 instead of 10 for companies, since the FBI urges that 
the profits tax should be reduced from 10 to 7} per cent. 
The federation also proposes relief for surtax, possibly 
through extension of the earned income relief at present 
granted to income tax. 

The recommendation on purchase tax is a modest one: 
no general cut in rates, but removal of the tax from materials 
and equipment “ used in production ”—notably commercial 
vehicles and stationery (cost £37 million) ; the repeal is 
urged of the duty on light hydrocarbon oils used in indus- 
trial processes (£11 million). The FBI also repeats past 
pleas for technical reforms, some of which were argued by 
the Royal Commission. The Federation’s list includes: 

depreciation allowance for commercial premises ; 

‘ allowance of cost of the right to work minerals ; 
substitution, for deduction of expenses, of “all expenses 
personally incurred for the appropriate performance of 
the duties of the office or employment” for the present 


“wholly exclusively and necessarily incurred in perform- 
ance of the duties ”; 


treatment as overseas trade corporations of subsidiaries 
registered overseas ; 
more flexible valuation by the Inland Revenue of stocks 
and work in progress ; 
consideration of the “current year basis” of assessment 
for companies ; and 
fairer valuation for estate duty of shares in closely controlled 
companies. 
All this is germane. Finally, the FBI this year recommends 
that tax allowances should be given for all educational grants 
or endowments, and not only those related to the trade 
of the donor. ; 


STOCK MARKETS 


Sense and Sensitivity 


HE market is both active and sensitive. One reason for 
T its activity is the cash released by Reynolds Metals’ 
buying of British Aluminium stock in the earlier account. 
Another is that the willingness of small investors to take 
their profits when prices are high is matched by continued 
buying on the part of the institutions in a market that is 
still short of stock. This balance of forces produced 
on Monday a record number of bargains, with 19,831 
dealings marked. But after their long rise, prices are 
sensitive to changes in the political winds in this country 
and to economic winds on Wall Street. An opinion poll 
that suggested that the Conservatives had lost their electoral 
lead combined with a little uneasiness on Wall Street scared 
some of the short-term speculators, and prices turned down 
both in the gilt-edged and the industrial market. But the 
check was only momentary. Basically, the gilt-edged market 
remains strong, with the authorities easing on the reins a 
little but not letting the horse bolt away. And when Wall 
Street rallied, so did the British industrial market. The 
final result over the week to Wednesday’s close was that 
the Financial Times government securities index fell only 
slightly, from 86.94 to 86.52, and The Economist ordinary 
indicator fell only from 252.9 to 251.6. The quickness 
of equity prices to respond to economic and political cross- 
currents is a symptom not so much of volatility as of 
common-sense caution. 

The £6 million issue of English Electric’s 5} per cent 
debenture 1974-76 at 97 was home and dry, with 
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a massive over-subscription, before the market -in fixed 
interest. stocks faltered. Applications were cut-down to 
about: §$ per cent, with a minimum allotment ‘of £100, 
and dealings began at 2} premium before the price settled 
down at 2 premium. At one moment the £5 million issue 
by the Port of London Authority looked as if it might 
become a casualty. This 54 per cent stock 1975-78 was 
offered at 993, on terms practically identical with those of 
the Fife County Council issue ; but, unlike that stock, it 
is a non-trustee issue and in the less buoyant market this 
week it did not attract the stags. But the rally in gilt- 
edged prices came just in time to allow the issue to scrape 
home, oversubscribed but only just so. Applications of 
up to £10,000 were allotted in full and above that sum they 
were scaled down to 65 per cent. Dealings began at 4 
discount but the price quickly improved to just under 
par. 


Cheaper in Switzerland 


HE British Petroleum Company is to make an issue for 
60 million Swiss francs (some £5 million) in Zurich 
around the end of February. This could be an important 
augury for big British firms, and for the international capital 
market—which is becoming much more of a reality. 
Hitherto, firms operating from the United Kingdom have 
not had access to public capital markets overseas. The 
exchange control authorities have generally felt unable to 
give permission becauise of the commitment for interest and 
repayment in foreign currency. Some issues have gone 
through, but apart from the special issue by Bowater in 
the United States some years ago to finance its mill in 
Tennessee, this is the first major one to receive public 
attention. 

The attraction for BP is obvious. It is expected to issue 
a loan stock at 44 per cent ; in the London market it could 
not offer less than 54 per cent, At the same time, it does 
incur a certain exchange risk: if sterling were to depre- 
ciate in terms of the Swiss franc, the company would face 
a heavier burden of repayment. The proceeds of the issue 
follows the raising of £17 million on the London market in 
two operations for the financing of tankers. The Swiss 
money will presumably be used for BP’s growing interests 
on the Continent, in refining and distribution. 

It will be surprising, if the differential between interest 
rates in London and centres such as Zurich remains, if 
the Treasury is not confronted with more applications 
for long term borrowing overseas. Having said yes to 
a concern in which it has a direct financial interest, it 
might have difficulty in turning down a serious application 
from another large business, especially one with important 
international interests. 


MOTORS 


Return to Seasonal Demand ? 


Prue in the motor industry this autumn has not 
completely fulfilled the industry’s expectations of a 
return to sharper seasonal fluctuations, because freeing of 
hire purchase came to stimulate buying in November and 
December, but there were still signs of the “normal 
seasonal pattern ” that the industry last experienced before 
the war. In the years immediately following the war, pent- 
up demand at home kept production at maximum levels 
throughout the year, taking all the cars spared from export ; 
later, the high rate of exports to countries in the Southern 
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Hemisphere also kept output artificially high in the last half 
of the year. The return to a more seasonal pattern has been 
predicted for some years, but recession and recovery in 
1956-57 further blurred the picture. Last year a total of 
364,670 cars and commercial vehicles were made in the first 
quarter and 361,143 in the second quarter. In the third 
quarter, because of holidays and quite apart from demand, 
production fell to 310,954. It rose again, with the stimulus 
provided by removal of hire-purchase restrictions, in the 
fourth quarter, but not quite to the levels of the first half 
year. 

Any continued return to “normalcy” this quarter will 
be further upset this month by two apocalyptic events: the 
fire at the Pressed Steel works at Oxford, which will affect 
supplies of bodies for the Standard Vanguard and Hillman 
Minx and Gazelle, thus reducing output of both Rootes and 
Standard, and an unofficial strike called this week at the 
Birmingham plant of Fisher and Ludlow, which supplies 
car bodies to both BMC and Standard. At one point 
Standard had increased output of its other models to make 
up for the reduction in production of Vanguards, and had 
laid off 500-600 men; BMC had laid off 4,000 workers 
and suspended production on six models. As this issue 
of The Economist went to press no settlement had been 
announced. 

Evidence that seasonal demand is returning has been 
revealed by Vauxhall, who have announced that they will 
shortly start overtime working in order to meet increased 
demand for cars and trucks. Production schedules have 
been drawn up on the basis that overtime will be worked 
as necessary during the first few months of the year (though 
the company state that this will not be “ compulsory ”), and 
a limited number of workers will also be taken on during the 
next few weeks. Vauxhall have announced that orders for 
both cars and trucks for delivery during the first six months 
were rising, and have told their workers that since demand 
will be greater in the spring than in the autumn overtime 
will be required during the next few months, if “ large 
fluctuations ” in the labour force were to be avoided later 
in the year. 


The Farina Line 


HE first fruits of the collaboration of BMC with Pinin 

Farina appeared in the unveiling towards the end of 
last year of the new Austin A4o—something between a 
Station wagon and a saloon—which seems to be winning 
public acceptance as a practical, useful and very handsome 
little vehicle. Two more offspring have since come to bless 
the union, the Wolseley. 15/60 and the Austin As55. Both 
use most of the same body panels. The Wolseley’s frontal 
appearance acknowledges the ancestry indicated by its name, 
with a resemblance to the Wolseley 1500. The front of the 
Austin also makes allusion to its descent, and especially to 
the new A4o, with a rhythmic and rather more satisfying 
shape. 

The As55, judged in the showroom, seems to have what 
it takes to sell well—and with Issigonis, who left BMC after 
designing the Morris Minor, returned to the fold and 
responsible for engineering BMC designs, it would be sur- 
prising if its behaviour on the road were not first class. It 
seems likely that within the next year or two BMC will have 
a new range of cars, covering the gamut of the high 
volume categories upwards from the new very small car 
that is expected to be forthcoming next May. If Issigonis 
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and Pinin Farina can repeat the achievement throughout the 
BMC range, the effect could be far reaching. 

The production facilities of BMC are not inferior to any 
in Europe, and capable in total of an output nearer three- 
quarters of a million vehicles than half a million. Their 
mechanical components, engines, and gearboxes, are 
excellent ; but for years the Morris Minor has been their 
only passenger car of outstanding sales appeal. A range of 
cars, all of which proved to be winners, could take up the 
unused slack in BMC’s production facilities and bring down 
costs. The end result, in terms of sales at home and abroad, 
could have an important effect on the balance between the 
British and the Continental manufacturers in all the con- 
tested markets. , 

The fact that this new body for the Wolseley and the 
A55 is made by Pressed Steel suggests that it will be some 
time before BMC goes as far as General Motors in exploit- 
ing the full cost savings of a big group. In the States GM 
uses common body panels for cars sold under several 
different names ; there seems to be no reason why Austin 
and Morris should not do likewise. But in that event, one 
would have expected the bodies of models in the high 
volume ranges to be made by Fisher & Ludlow, BMC’s 
own subsidiary. 


OPERATION BRITAIN 


Triumphs of Engineering Dept. 


SPIRATION and performance in the British civil engi- 
A neering industry now ranges from the readiness to 
guarantee that a nuclear reactor to be built in Japan will be 
proof against earthquakes to the inability to guarantee that 
a new motor road surface laid in Britain will be proof 
against a normal winter frost. Cracks, corrugation 
and ctumbling of the asphalt surface of the Preston 
motorway, which this week caused it to be closed 
just 48 days after it was opened, have occurred at about 
fifteen to twenty places; though they affect only about 
1,200 square yards out of 225,000 square yards of carriage 
way on the 84 mile motorway, they have been enough to 
cause traffic to be diverted. This surface, laid by the 
Tarmac Group, was classed as a “ temporary surface ” which 
meant that subsidence might be expected during the first 
two or three years, after which a permanent surface would 
finally be laid: it was put on top of a g-inch layer of “ wet 
mix ” waterbound macadam developed for road construction 
by the Lancashire County Council. The reason why “ tem- 
porary ” and “ wet” have taken on a new meaning in these 
circumstances appears to have been that the under surface 
was not properly dried, because it was raining most of the 
time while the road was being completed ; water got into 
the weak ‘spots, and frost followed by a quick thaw has 
broken them up. 

The Tarmac Group has said that it completed the road 
surface according to the specifications laid down by the 
Ministry of Transport, and has suggested that the problem 
of building in and for severe weather is one to which no 
fully satisfactory answer seems yet to have been found. This 
does not sound promising for the several sections of the 
London to Birmingham motorway which have been under 
construction throughout much of the same period as the 
Preston road, and on which similar standards of construction 
are presumably being used. British standards of motorway 
construction are claimed to have taken advantage of all 
the lessons of trunk roads built overseas, and a large amount 
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of research into road surfaces has been done in Britain’s 
road research laboratories. If this is a foretaste of whar 
has been learned, it is not encouraging. 


Not According to Poster 


URING 1958 British shipyards obtained orders for only 
144 ships totalling just under half a million tons gross, 
even including some tankers in building programmes 
announced in earlier years ; an almost equal tonnage of ships 
on order was cancelled ; and the yards completed 1,464,000 
gross tons, so that tonnage on order at the end of the year 
declined to 5,430,000 gross tons—which still represents four 
years’ work at the industry’s current rate of output. Rank- 
ing now third (by tonnage launched) among the world’s 
shipbuilding nations, the British builders retain today per- 
haps only this consolation—that their combined orderbook 
represents employment for a considerably longer future 
period than Japan or Germany can at present foresee. This 
is not full employment in any real sense of the word, how- 
ever, since the orders are so concentrated into heavy tankers ; 
the arithmetic of total orders against output offers cold com- 
fort to some of the builders of smaller dry cargo vessels, who 
have comparatively little work on hand and see no early 
prospect of any revival in merchant ship ordering. 

At the end of December, British yards had 2,334,158 
gross tons of shipping under construction, about 3 per cent 
less than a year before. Japan had less than a million tons. 
This partly represents different methods and timetables of 
construction: British yards ordinarily lay keels well 
in advance, and have fifteen months’ “output” of 
ships in progress at the same time. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese figure of tonnage construction in hand is now about 
a third lower than a year ago, and the fairly large export 
orders it received in the last quarter still brought its order- 
book to only about two years’ work. Sweden and the 
Netherlands are the only major shipbuilding nations with a 
higher tonnage under construction than a year ago. Across 
the world, shipyards are operating far below the capacity 
that they built up during the last boom. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


The Treasury Agrees 


N the same day that Reynolds Metals had to settle in 
@) cash for all the British Aluminium ordinary shares it 
had bought in the market, the Treasury announced that it 
had given consent to the acquisition of BA by Tube Invest- 
ments and Reynolds Metals on the understanding that con- 
trol of BA would remain in this country. TI and Reynolds 
have sorted out their holdings of BA stock acquired for cash 
and tendered in acceptances of their bid in such a way as 
to fulfil the intention that BA should be controlled through 
Reynolds-TI Aluminium in which TI will have a 51 per 
cent majority interest. These arrangements cannot be 
modified without the consent of the Treasury. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Foreign Funds to London . 


HE demand for sterling in the foreign exchange market 
has continued strong this week. At this time of the year 
the seasonal demand for sterling area commodities is running 
high ; sterling has also been in demand on capital account 
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They’ve discovered each other, and they’re wonderfully happy ...as you will be, 
when you discover the Zodiac. Let your eye linger on elegant lines and 

lovely colours, single or two-tone . . . the sumptuous interior, with soft leather 
seating, rich astrakhan carpets. Feel the power—fast, safe, and, if you 


wish, fully-automatic. Note the very reasonable cost and all the built-in extras. 
You'll know .. . you and the Zodiac are made for each other! 


Price £2675 plus £338.17.0 P.T. = £1,013.17.0 With Overdrive £1,077.12.0 or Fully Automatic Transmission £1,186.7.0 
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— and unique World-Wide Ford Service, too! 
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EXASPERATION 


“Why can’t we get good resis- 
tance— good colour finish— 
good, clean, precise mouldings? 
Why don’t we use...PLASTICS?” 
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“Wonderful job! For long-run- marg 
ning, mass-production plastic still 
mouldings in any material—it inves 
certainly pays to ‘leave it to 

Lorival’.” 


EXPLANATION 


“Quick! Get on to the ‘Lively 
Lads at Lorival’. Tell them ex- 
actly what we want—and leave 
it to them.” 





EXPLORATION 


“My ! They really do study your 
problems. Got bright ideas, too. 
This is what | call service!” 
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and there has been consistent bidding for sterling from New 
York and most Continental centres. The rate against the 
dollar has hardened to $2.80}. None of this demand seems 
to have been diverted from the market by requests for 
“interim finance ” from the Bank of England under the new 
Monetary Agreement, which has supplanted EPU. That 
js not surprising, since any sterling borrowed by European 
central banks under this provision would have to be repaid 
after the clearing at $2.82, or equivalent Continental rates, 
the most unfavourable for them. Turnover in the London 
exchange market is being maintained at a level consistently 
higher than it was before the move to external convertbility. 
The excitement in the Belgium franc had died down ; the 
National Bank shows a gold loss of £7 million in the week 
to January 15th, 

Foreign money continues to be drawn to the London 
market for short-term investment. During the past week 
there has been evidence of German, Swiss. and Dutch 
demand for bills and short bonds: and since the currency 
freeing of December, much of this money has been left 
uncovered in the forward exchange market. With the Dutch 
Bank rate down to 23 per cent this flow of short-term money 
may increase in the near future—though the bill rate in 
New York went above 3 per cent this week, narrowing the 
margin in favour of London below 4 per cent: London is 
still the most attractive centre in Europe for short-term 
investment. 


France Frees External Capital 


HE French franc has been weakening slightly against 
x sterling, moving to 13.76% in spite of this week’s 
announcement that gold and dollars have been flowing into 
the French reserves since devaluation at the rate of between 
$10 and $15 million a day. Nor has there been any marked 
response in the exchanges to the announcement from Paris 
that the-““capital franc ” (comparable to security sterling) is 
being abolished and that for non-residents the French franc 
is to-bécome ‘Convertible not only for current but for all 
capital: transactions. The rights of convertibility and 
repatfiation already existed for new and authorised foreign 
investments ; but the proceeds of sales of prewar invest- 
ments in France ‘had to be credited to capital franc accounts 
and either reinvested in France or sold at a discount, which 
before the devaluation had widened to the extent by which 
the franc was in fact devalued on December 29. The sums 
involved must be considerably smaller than would be affected 
by the freeing of security sterling. 

The aim of this grant of convertibility to the proceeds 
of capital transactions held by non-residents is to encourage 
the inflow of foreign, and particularly German and 
American, capital, on which high hopes are placed for 
development of the Sahara’s oil resources and the industrial- 
isation of North Africa. Prices on the Bourse have risen 
strongly. There are also French hopes that with the advent 
of the Common Market and the knitting of closer ties 
between French banking and industry and firms in other 
Continental countries, French securities will be admitted 
to quotations on the German, Belgian and Dutch Bourses. 
The granting of full convertibility to the proceeds of capital 
transactions is an essential preliminary to this move. 
Reforms on the French Bourse itself, including stiffer 


summa for firms to give information, are expected 
ortly. 
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IMPORTS THIS YEAR 


Rise in Volurne and Prices? 


I’ 1958, a year of recession, the volume of Britain’s 
imports was just as large as in 1957. Imports of basic 
materials fell sharply, and imports of semi-manufactures less 
sharply. But the volume of manufactures brought in con- 
tinued to rise, while imports of crude oil were about one- 
fifth higher than in 1957, when supplies were curtailed by 
the closing of the Suez Canal, and arrivals of refined 
petroleum were slightly higher in quantity. Food items, 
which accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the total cost 
of Britain’s imports, rose by about five per cent in volume 
last year. As Britain climbs out of recession imports are 
bound to increase. Consumption of food will remain high 
(though a good harvest would diminish the need for im- 
ported feedingstuffs) and industry will need larger stocks. 
There are already signs of an increase in imports of indus- 
trial materials. The total value of imports in December, at 
£353 million cif, was nearly £40 million higher than in 
December 1957, though a part of that increasé was adventi- 
tious. The figures were swollen by a drive to Clear. outstand- 
ing documents through customs before the néw tariff list 
came into force on January 1st. And imports of tinned 
salmon, which were relaxed in September, shot up by over 
£10} million to £114 million, more than the whole import 
in 1957. Britain can hardly eat salmon at that rate for 
very long. But arrivals of some industrial materials, such 
as raw wool, softwood, woodpulp, aluminium and copper 
were all higher in quantity than a year ago. The recovery 
so far has been modest, and not broadly based. Some rise 
in prices.of industrial materials is also to be expected, though 
it would start from a relatively low level. While import 
prices of foods and manufactures were three to four per 
cent higher in December than a year ago, prices of basic 
matérials remained weak and were over 13 per cent lower 
than in December 1957. Import prices as a whole are clearly 
not likely to be as favourable as in 1958, when they fell by 
seven. per cent. — 
_ This was the main reason for the sharp drop of £189 
million to £424 million in the apparent visible trade deficit. 
Most of that improvement occurred in the first half of the 
year ; in the second half the apparent deficit was {£251 
million, only £25 million lower than in the same period of 
1957. An article in the Board of Trade fournal this week 
states that “it is certain that the exceptionally large pay- 
ments surplus.on visible trade in the first half of last year 
[of £137 million, taking imports and exports fob] will not 
be repeated in the second half, and there is likely to be a 
return to a small deficit as in 1956 and 1957.” A small 
deficit on visible trade, however, would be comfortably 
offset by invisible earnings, 


MACHINE TOOLS 


A Sensible Proposal 


OMETHING over I0 per cent of the plant and machinery 
S installed in British factories during the recent invest- 
ment boom has come from abroad ; probably 15-20 per 
cent of that imported equipment has come in without paying 
duty ; and maybe half of the duty free machinery that has 
been imported into Britain has been machine tools. The 
Machine Tool Trades Association has now proposed to 
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the. Board of Trade that arrangements for the duty free 
entry of machine tools should cease and that, as a quid pro 
quo, the duty on foréign machine tools should be reduced 
from 173 per cent to Io per cent. 

There is a good deal of sense in the machine tools 
industry’s argument, though believers in free trade might 
prefer the duty to be cut further.or even abolished. Exemp- 
tion from duty for machinery imported into Britain is 
licensed when the Board of Trade, advised by a committee 
including businessmen, is persuaded by the buyer that a 
particular item of equipment is either not available from 
British manufacturers or can only be delivered after un- 
acceptable delay. The amounts of equipment brought in 
under such arrangements accounted for a fairly large pro- 
portion of the total machinery imported into Britain in 
the thirties and an even larger proportion during the 
immediate postwar years, when British industry was re- 
equipping in the teeth of shortages of all kinds. All issues 
of duty free licences were suspended from 1952-54 (though 
much of the machinery imported by the Ministry of Supply 
for rearmament came in under special arrangements). No 
recent detailed statistics are available: but during the past 
three years, since the system came fully into operation 
again, published figures about amounts of duty remitted 
suggest that the amounts coming in are of the order of 
some {20-£25 million a year out of total machinery imports 
of about £125-£170 million a year. ; 

The machine tool industry thinks that the procedure by 
‘ which a customer wanting to buy a foreign machine has a 
standing temptation to argue that it cannot be obtained 
here at all or cannot be obtained in a reasonable time pro- 
vides a constant source of friction between the British 
machinery supplier and its customers. It argues, moreover, 
that if a British manufacturer really insists on an American 
or Continental machine in preference to what British 
machine tool makers can offer him, a 10 per cent duty 
would probably not be a very powerful deterrent. During 
certain periods of shortage here customers have been pre- 
pared to pay premium prices for quick delivery of foreign 
equipment that would significantly outweigh such a duty. 
It is not easy to guess whether a 10 per cent duty without 
exemptions would afford the machine tool industry more 
effective protection than a 174 per cent duty which possibly 
half the imports of machine tools escape. However, it 
should not be impossible for the Board of Trade to arrive 
_ at some rate of duty that would even things out. If it can, 
anything to get rid of these elaborate consultative pro- 
cedures and arguments between customers and suppliers 
about the relative virtues of their machines might on balance 
be a good thing. 


STRATEGIC STOCKS 


Has Policy Changed? 


HE Government appears to have decided that there is 
a no longer any need to hold strategic stocks of industrial 
raw materials. Three years ago the defence white paper 
stated that in the light of the new priorities for defence such 
stocks could be run down “to some extent without risk.” 
The running down began, though sales of a number of items 
have been suspended owing to the weakness of the market. 
But on two occasions the Board of Trade has announced 
that a particular stock is to be run down, not “to some 
extent,” but to. zero. In October, 1957, it said that the 
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20,000 tens of Jead remaining in the stockpile was to be 
sold, and last month it said that the 30,000 tons of copper 
left in the stockpile was also to be sold. If Whitehall now 
considers that there is no need to hold a strategic stock 
of lead and copper it is difficult to see why this view should 
not extend to stocks of other metals and fibres. If there 


DISPOSALS FROM U K STRATEGIC STOCKS 


item Size of Stock Comment 

Copper ........ 85,000 tons About 55,000 tons sold. Remainder 
for sale up to November, 1959, 

ROE Gate's<:ca com 50,000 tons 36,700 tons sold before sales sus- 
pended in June, | : 

Weel... ceccocue 96 million Ib About 31 million Ib sold before 
sales suspended in April, 1958, 

Softwood....... 230,000 standards All sold. 

Hardwood...... 1-8 mn. cu. fe. All sold. 

Plywood........ 16. mn. sq. ft. All sold. 

Rubber......... Est. 125,000 tons No action. 

Item To be Sold Comment ° 
POR Sccniiadine 27,000 tons About: 18,000 tons sold before 
’ sales suspended in Feb., 1958. 

Visi wae s deexe 2,500 tons No action. ye 

Aluminium ..... £2,000 tons Over half sold before sales 
suspended early in 1957. 

POUND Ss Soe Sans . 1,600 tons All sold. 

Wolfram ....... 500 tons Less than half sold. 

Ws ea ss acd 20,000 tons All sold. 

Jute-goods...... 15,200 tons All sold. 

Manila hemp .... 2,900 tons All sold. 





has been a change in policy the sooner industry is informed 
the better ; consumers should be left in no doubt that they 
will not be able to rely on help from the Government if 
normal channels of supply break down. 

The approximate size of the strategic stocks is known 
only for a few items. Stocks of copper and lead, which 
are listed in the first part of the table, were equal to 
about 15 per cent and 30 per cent respectively of 
annual British consumption (excluding scrap) and stocks 
of wool were equal to about one-fifth of consumption. 
The stock of natural rubber, which can only be roughly 
estimated at some 125,000 tons, appears to be large in 
relation to the recent rate of consumption of about 
180,000 tons a year. 

As the Government believes that a war, if it comes, is 
more likely to be an all-out nuclear conflict than a Korean- 
type affair, it follows that there is little purpose in holding 
stocks of raw materials for consuming industries that may 
well be wiped out. If this argument is accepted, the right 
policy is surely to build up stocks of food, medical goods 
and other items needed to care for survivors. The Petti- 
bone report on United States stockpiling policy recom- 
mended that emphasis be shifted from raw materials to 
finished items, and contrasted the billions of dollars spent 
by the American government on stocks of raw materials 
and the comparatively tiny sum spent on medical and other 
items for civil survival and relief. Is the British Govern- 
ment giving fresh thought to this aspect of stockpiling 
policy? 


NYLON 


The New Site 


AVING been refused permission from: the Board of 

Trade to build a nylon spinning factory neat 
Southampton because this was not “a development place,” 
British Nylon Spinners fas now arranged to take over 4 
factory at Brockworth, Gloucestershire, which is not one 
of the Government’s favoured areas either. This may not 
be the most encouraging first “response” from industry 
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Your new source of S B Rubber 


IS R’s Intol... Stable Price, Consistent Quality, Immediate Delivery 


I.8.R.—The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd.— 
is ‘on stream’ at. Hythe, near Southampton, 24 hours a day, every day of 
the year, producing ‘INTOL’ S B Rubbers. 
Production of ‘INTOL’ is constant and completely predictable, ¢0 that 
delivery promises can be met without fail. The quality of ‘INTOL’—produced in 
Ful tesheteal date eve the world’s most modern synthetic rubber plant—never varies. The price is 


available on all INTOL unaffected by day-to-day market fluctuations. 
quien. SAE, a's ‘INTOL’ is the only British-made S B Rubber on the market. 


Jull advisory service to 
manufacturers. Three grades are in production. 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 


HYTHE - SOUTHAMPTON .- Telephone - Blackfield 3141 + Telex - 47627 - Cables - iESSAR Southampton 
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to the Board of Trade’s latest appeal to put new development 
where unemployment is high rather than where costs would 
be low ; but it can fairly be considered as a special case. 
The factory BNS is taking over has been owned up to now 
by the Ministry of Supply, and used hitherto by Armstrong- 
Siddeley for aero-engine manufacture. Shrinking aircraft 
orders have raised serious employment problems not only 
here but in the neighbouring Gloster Aircraft factory, 
which, like Armstrong-Siddeley, also belongs to the Hawker 
Siddeley group. Nylon spinning, with its three shift work- 
ing, uses much the same kind of skilled and semi-skilled 
labour as these works did. British Nylon Spinners’ long 
search for a third site has been caused by the difficulty 
of finding one that has the right technical requirements, 
such as clean air, and enough men to staff the plant. When 
the new factory is in full production some time in 1961, 
it will employ about 2,000 people, suggesting that the 
planned capacity may be about two-thirds that of the main 
BNS factory at Pontypool. 

In spite of local difficulties in some stocking knitting 
factories, serious enough to have led to discussions about 
wage cuts, the nylon spinning plants are still selling all the 
stocking yarn that they can produce. But where a year 
ago the yarn was still allocated among the country’s 200 
stocking producers on an- unofficial rationing scheme, 
British Nylon Spinners is now able to provide its customers 
with as much as they want. The result seems to be that 
the industry’s marginal producers—and there are many of 
them—are feeling the competition of big producers selling 
heavily-advertised branded stockings. 


FL(OQ)AT GLASS 


Plate Glass on Molten Metal 


ACH of the two ways by which flat glass is now made 
has its shortcomings. Sheet glass, which is drawn 
straight upward from a pool of molten glass, has a desirable 
“fire finish” since the material is not touched except at the 
edges until it has cooled, but is distorted by the weight and 
viscosity of the rising glass, while plate glass, which is 
poured out horizontally, is free from distortion and perfectly 
flat but must be ground and polished before it can be used. 
The best features of each method are combined in a new 
process developed by Pilkington Brothers, called the Float 
process ; the high finish of sheet glass is produced without 
distortion and without the necessity for grinding and polish- 
ing the finished product. In the float process, a continuoys 
ribbon of molten glass is fed out of the furnace across the 
surface of a tank of molten metal in a controlled atmosphere, 
gradually being allowed to cool. Since the glass is 
untouched except by the metal while it is hot, the finish is 
better than that of ordinary sheet glass and, since the surface 
of the molten metal is flat, is entirely free from distortion. 
Float glass, as Pilkington’s call the new product, is thus 
suitable for mirrors, motor vehicle windows or shop 
windows, for which plate glass is used. Since the plant 
required is roughly half the size of the {10 million factory 
now needed to make continuous plate glass (because grind- 
ing and polishing are eliminated) and since labour costs 
are correspondingly lower, it costs much less to make. The 
furnace and cutting equipment used are the same as those 
now used in making conventional plate glass. 
The Float process was first thought of by Mr Alistair 
Pilkington, the technical director of the firm, in 1952; a-full- 
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scale plant has been in operation at the company’s fagtory in 
St Helens since April, 1955, although glass of satisfactory 
quality was not produced until July of last year. Float 
glass is now being used by Triplex for automobile. wind- 
screens ; it is being sold at the same price as conventional 
plate glass at present, although Pilkington Brothers state 
that when the technique is fully developed (and when the 
company has recovered its development costs of over {4 


million) the price will be reduced. They do not believe, 


however, that it will approach the price of sheet ane which 
is far cheaper than plate. 


GOLD 
A Flurry in Gold 


HE dollar price of gold in the bullion market has been 

rising this week and has touched $35.10 an ounce, 
compared with $35.06 last week. This is the result of 
widespread demand, which has come in the main from 
the Continent. There has been some demand from central 
banks, but there has also been evidence of reviving hoarding 
demand, particularly in the French market. A flurry was 
caused over the weekend by the announcement of Senator 
James Murray of Montana that he would introduce a bill 
to raise the price of gold from $35 to $70 an ounce, and 
restore a free gold market in the United States. Subse- 
quently the US Treasury affirmed its opposition to any 
such measure: “the assured interchangeability of gold 
and dollars at $35 an ounce is a basic element of 
strength in the international financial structure.” The 
London gold market has gained business following 
the merging of transferable sterling with official sterling. 
Sales of gold which had been made in Continental 
markets against cheap transferable sterling may now have 
been diverted to London. So far, however, the Russians 
have sold little. The disappearance of the European 
Payments Union and its replacement by the European 
Monetary Agreement may lead to less active intervention 
by European central banks in the gold market. Many of 
their operations had in recent years been stimulated by 
the arbitrage turn that could be gained by covering their 
positions in EPU, calculated at the mid-point parity rates, 
through purchases or sales in the gold market, in accord- 
ance with their debtor or creditor positions and the bullion 
prices quoted. 


BANK FIGURES 


Scotland and Ireland 


LL the English clearing banks that have shown their 
A gilt-edged investments above market value in recent 
years have now succeeded in getting rid of the disclosed 
depreciation and return to the traditional valuation, below 
market value. The last to do so was the Midland Bank ; but 
both the Scottish and Ulster subsidiary still show a depre- 
ciation : the Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank of 
£1.54 million, on a book portfolio of £79.6 million and 
the Belfast Banking Company a depreciation of {1.02 million 
on £14.16 million. This bank shows a small reduction in 
profits, from £116,179 to £115,626. On the other hand the 
Ulster Bank, subsidiary of the Westminster, has closed the 
gap in its investment valuation and shows an increase in 
profits from £182,230 to £196,337. Profits at the National 
Bank are up from £227,979 to £268,757, and its dividend 
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js raised from 12 to 14 per cent ; both the Northern Bank 
and the Royal Bank of Ireland, two other banks in the Irish 
republic, show modest increases in profits and higher 
dividends. Profits at the Clydesdale and North of Scotland 
are up from £486,466 to £497,971 ; the distribution is 
unchanged. The Royal Bank of Scotland, the only other 
Scottish bank with an accounting year to December 31st, 
shows an increase in profits more in line with those of 
English banks—from £637,253 to £690,771, and its divi- 
dend is raised from 14 to 16 per cent. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Stability in Manufactures 


nN December British manufacturers were paying six per 
} cent less for their ‘basic materials than a year earlier, 
and fuel prices were only.a little higher. Yet the prices 
they charged for their products barely changed over the 
year. There had been a slight fall in the price index for 
manufactures (ex- 

WHAT Pm sea hail PAID cluding food and 

Dec., Dec, fuel) up to August, 

Basic materials .. 90-4 92-6 aw n° but by December 
Fuel ......+000. 130-4 130-6 131-0 129-9 the index had risen 
Materials & fuel fraction ally to 


used in :— 
Mechanical en- én 

caine, 124-2 124-0 124-9 122-8 223-1 (1954=100), 
Textile indust- just 0.3 per cent 


aiciaa NF SS below theslevel of 
engineering 115-0 114-0 115-0 113-8 December 1957. 
WHAT INDUSTRY CHARGED* ‘This rigidity in 
1954= 100 prices of manufac- 

Dec., Dec., : 
67. 1568 High lee TE re 
All manufactures parent than. real. 


except food & . . 

tool. ssbetee 113-4 113-1 113-5 112-@ Materials usually 
Chemicals ...... 107-0 105-8 107-0 104-9 account for a small 
lron & steel .... 130°7 129-7 130-9 129-5 


Textiles (exclud- part of the total 

wing clothing). 100-1 95-6 100-1 95-6 cost of finished 

“engineering}.. 115-0 115-6 115-0 115-0 goods (the import 

* Home market sales. tindex of building Content of manu- 

20m, quar PES factures is reckoned 
S : Board of Trade. 

ony abies to be one-fifth), 

and labour costs were rising last year. Wage rates in manu- 


facturing went up by roughly 34 per cent and productivity 







ECONOMIC SURVEY OF A TOWN 


READING 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. has prepared a detailed 
report on the prospects for retail trade in Reading over the 
years ahead. This report analyses trends in population, 
employment and incomes in the Reading area, and considers 
the effect on the town’s prosperity of new developments in 
housing, shopping facilities and communications. 












All those doing business in the Reading area should apply for 
further details of this important study from 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE. UNIT LTD. 


Marketing Department, 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WhHlteball 1511 (Ext. 144) 
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fell ; labour costs per unit of output probably rose by about 
five per cent. 

Prices of materials and fuel used in the mechanical 
and electrical engineering industries fluctuated narrowly 
and closed no higher than in December 1957. Materials 
and fuel for the textile industries were 11 per cent lower in 
price, following the sharp fall in raw cotton and wool, and 
some part of this was reflected in prices of textiles (exclud- 
ing clothing), which dropped by 4} per cent. Materials 
used in building and civil engineering fell by one per cent 
over the year, and building costs remained stable. Prices 
of chemicals and iron and steel fell by about one per cent. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


An Agreement Dismantled 


OUNSEL for the British Constructional Steelwork Asso- 
é ciation told the Restrictive Practices Court this week 
that the Association had abandoned that part of its agree- 
ment which contained a price-fixing scheme, and would 
submit to a Court order formally declaring it to have been 
contrary to the public interest under the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Act. The Agreement also contained recommendations 
for standard conditions of contracts made by the Associa- 
tion’s members and for agreements with customers like the 
Coal Board and Central Electricity Authority. Counsel for 
the Registrar noted that these provisions did not appear to 
have any substantial economic importance ; accordingly, the 
Court was not invited by the Registrar to consider them. 
The Association has given an undertaking to the Registrar 
that they will give 28 days’ notice of their intention to 
revive their previous price-fixing scheme or to introduce a 
new one ; the Registrar has accordingly made a representa- 
tion to the Board of Trade under section 12 of the Act to 
have the Steelworkers’ Agreement removed from the 
register, since it apparently no longer contains any item of 
economic significance. 


BANK CHARGES 


Value for Money 





ANK charges on current accounts are among the latest 
B items to come under the microscope of Which ?, the 
magazine of the Consumers’ Association. The investigators 
have not fared much better than anyone else in face of the 
diversity of practice among English bank managers (the 
Scottish banks have a fixed scale). The sample of individual 
people’s experience “ illustrates the point that the English 
banks do not have a fixed system of charges... .” The 
nearest the report can get to a generalisation is the usually 
quoted basis of 9d.-1s. for each ledger entry set against a 
credit of 1-2 per cent on the average daily credit balance. 
But the survey does a good job in presenting the range of 
choice available to the customer, showing how cost can be 
cut down as the facilities available are reduced to the bare 
function of transferring money. In ascending order of bank- 
ing “ service,” and of probable cost, the main alternatives 
are: Post Office Savings Bank, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Bank, Midland Bank personal cheques, and normal 
current account service. 
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The finest 
Construction Equipment 
"J on tyres and tracks . 


from U.S.A. and Britain! 


* 
American equipment now freed from import restrictions includes: = 

° AgileGiantTD-24 © A complete range of International Drott Skid-Shovels up to 4 cu. yds. 
© Hough Payloaders © 55 and'75 Payscrapers : 
3 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON EC! 
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AIR TRANSPORT 
AIR TRANSPORT 


A New Independent? 


FHIND the streamlining now going on at Airwork Ltd 
B and its several subsidiaries can be seen the outline 
of a sizeable new independent airline. Besides its own 
services, flown mainly to Africa and Far East with a mixed 
fleet of new Viscounts, old Hermes and older Vikings, Air- 
work has substantial interests in at least four other inde- 
pendent airlines, its most recent acquisition being the 
Morton company operating from Croydon together with 
its subsidiary, Olley Air Services. Individually these com- 
panies are no great shakes. But collectively they have quite 
qa useful route network ranging from short-range internal 
and cross channel services to long-range trooping and 
charter work. Their fleets are made up of a mixed bag 
of aircraft ranging from the very old to the very new. Air- 
work is now beginning a slow process of consolidation that 
will probably end in these separate companies’ merging their 
identities into a single big airline. The first stages involve 
the transfer of Airwork’s own Viscounts to its subsidiary 
Transair at Gatwick, the sale of Airwork’s obsolete Vikings 
and Hermes, and the closing of the Airwork base at Black- 
bushe airport. Airwork will then cease to be an operating 
and. become a holding company, co-ordinating services 
from two bases, Southend and Gatwick. If it succeeds in 
welding its separate purchases into a compact operating 
unit, then the company may be on the way to providing 
the air corporations with their first serious taste of com- 
petition at home. 


LUNCHEON VOUCHERS 


The Perk Is Not for Taxing 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened the batting . 


» after the Christmas recess by telling the House that 
the Inland Revenue took the view that the majority of meal 
vouchers in use today are such as to render. them taxable. 
The use of such vouchers is now so widespread that a rigid 
application of this Revenue opinion would produce chaotic 
results and Mr Amory hastened to add that he proposed 
to continue the extra-statutory concession under which they 
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have been previously exempted from tax, but now subject 
to three conditions. Vouchers must be non-transferable 
and used for meals only ; where any restriction is placed 
on their issue to employees, they must be available to lower 
paid staff ; and their value must not exceed 3s. for each full 
working day. 

These conditions are not very different from those under 
which the Revenue has hitherto operated the so-called con- 
cession. They are not to begin till April 6th, and it would 
be interesting to know why the announcement was thought 
desirable. If the law is already watertight no legislation 
would appear necessary ; but is this matter quite so free 
from doubt as the Revenue seems to suggest? Many 
authorities, including the editors of Simon’s Income Tax, 
think otherwise; they regard luncheon vouchers as 
inconvertible: benefits which are not money’s worth and 
therefore are not taxable in the hands of employees earning 
under £2,000 a year. This question of convertibility is 
probably the mainspring of the announcement. Most 
vouchers are already in form» non-transferable. and 
inconvertible, but in practice they are widely used ‘as cash 
tokens for purchases other than meals. It is hard to see 
how the Chancellor’s first condition. can be policed: the 
Revenue will not welcome ‘the task. 


The statement may also be a move to discourage the 
increasing provision of untaxable benefits in kind which, 
as the Royal Commission said, and as most will agree, is 
capable of becoming an abuse of the tax system. It is wrong 
that an ever greater proportion of an employee’s true 
remuneration should be expressed in a form which is neither 
money nor convertible into money. With present case law 
it is difficult to see how the trend can be reversed without 
legislation on the limes that already apply to higher paid 
employees. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Sugar Board has raised the surcharge on raw sugar 
by 4s. 1d. to 14s. 3d. a cwt, or by 3d. to 17d, a Ib on 
refined sugar. The board buys Commonwealth sugar at a 
fixed price, and sells it to the trade at the world price. In 
the financial year to last June the board incurred a deficit 
of £7.6 million. Recently the world price has fallen to about 
29s. 6d. a cwt while the price fixed for Commonwealth 
sugar in 1959 was raised to 45s. a cwt. The board must 
adjust the surcharge from time to time to ensure that over a 
period the consumer pays the true cost of sugar. 


* zm /’f 


The Bank of England has noon to sell its City printing 
works to Oddenino’s Property and Investment Company 
for about {1 million. The Bank acquired St. Luke’s Print- 
ing Works, occupying a: site of 43 acres, in 1920 and 
printed there until 1956. The Bank now has its. printing 
facilities at Debden in Essex. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS ON FREE WORLD’S NEED FOR CO-OPERATION, NOT EXCLUSIVENESS 
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SATISFACTORY GROWTH IN VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


NATURAL EXTENSION OF INTERESTS INTO HIRE PURCHASE FIELD 


BASIC IMPROVEMENT IN STRENGTH OF STERLING 


PROBLEMS OF TRADE 


The Annual General Meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited will be held on February 13th 
at the Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, The Right Honourable Sir Oliver 
Franks, GCMG, KCB, CBE, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1958: 


I have to record with great regret the 
retirement of Lord Brand, who first joined 
our Board nearly forty-three years ago. He 
has served as a Director for the whole of 
this period apart from a two year gap during 
the time in which he represented HM 
Treasury in Washington from 1944 to 1946. 
We have all had the habit for many years 
of turning to him for advice on the bank’s 
affairs and it is difficult to say how much 
we shall miss his wisdom and dispassionate 
judgment. 

We congratulate Sir James Turner on the 
conferment of a barony, and also Sir Jeremy 
Raisman on becoming a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 


I now turn to the Local Committees. I 
must first refer with regret to the death of 
Viscount Bledisloe, member of our Capital 
and Counties Committee since its inception 
in 1918 and a Director of the bank 1918- 
1924. 


We have newly constituted a Local Com- 
mittee at Bristol for the Counties of 
Gloucester, Hereford and Somerset. The 
first members are Sir Egbert Cadbury, DSC, 
DFC, DL, Chairman, The Duke of Beau- 
fort, KG, GCVO, Colonel T. F. Hood, 
OBE, TD, DL, and Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith: of whom Sir Egbert Cadbury and 
Sir Reginald Verdon Smith are members of 
our Board. 


At Birmingham I must record the resigna- 
tion, owing to the pressure of other commit- 
ments, of Mr K. S. Peacock, who of course 
remains a member of the Board. 


Mr T. C. Buckingham has been appointed 
to the Devon and Cornwall Committee on 
his retirement as District Manager, and Mr 
A. L. Ball has joined the Pall Mall Com- 
mittee on his retirement as Manager of Pall 
Mall Branch. 


At Salisbury I must record with deep 
regret the death of Sir Philip Williams, who 
served on the Committee for more than ten 
years. Mr Anthony E. Ledger Hill, OBE, 
has joined the Committee in the course of 
the year. 

I have also to refer with deep regret to the 
death of Mr Guy Bown, of the South. Wales 
Committee. 


Mr G. M. Warry has been appointed a 
Joint General Manager in succession to Mr 


BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


F. O. Faull who, on retirement, has been 
appointed a member of the Yorkshire Com- 
mittee. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET . 


The profit for the year, at £2,727,535, is 
£225,144 higher than last year and the 
dividends paid or proposed represent an 
effective increase from 13 per cent to 15 per 
cent allowing for the enlargement of the 
capital by the issue of one new share for 
every two shares held. 


The business of the bank has shown a 
satisfactory growth over the year, and this 
applies to all categories of our domestic 
affairs ; the number of our customers con- 
tinues to increase as the banking habit 
spreads to a wider section of the..population. 
To provide for this steady growth we con- 
tinue to open new branches, particularly in 
areas planned for expansion in population ; 
29 additional offices were opened during the 
year. 


With the growth in earnings we have ex- 
perienced a further rise in operating costs, 
especially in salaries as a result of the 
improved scales of remuneration introduced 
a year ago. 


The year has been a difficult one for 
officials and staff ; at short notice they have 
had to adapt themselves to far-reaching 
changes in the conduct of our business. They 
merit our warm commendation for their 
excellent work. 


Dealing with the principal items in the 
balance sheet, our deposits have increased 
on the year to a record figure of £1,298 
millions. Loans and advances to customers 
are more by £65 millions than they were a 
year ago, while on the other hand Invest- 
ments are lower by £23 millions. “ Other 
Trade Investments,” however, show a sub- 
stantial increase, largely as a reflection of 
our entry into the hire purchase field. Our 
total investment in hire purchase finance 
companies is £13,326,500. 


The offers to purchase the Ordinary and 
Preference share capital of Olds Discount 
Company Limited at 35s. 6d. and 20s. per 
share, respectively, as announced in the press 
at the time, were accepted to the extent of 
994 per cent of the Ordinary Share Capital 
and 973 per cent of the Preference Capital. 
Steps are being taken to acquire the out- 
standing balance in each case. The purchases 
were made in conjunction with The National 
Bank of Scotland Limited and The Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland Limited and have 
since been transferred to a new holding com- 
pany, Lloyds and Scottish Finance Limited, 
to which company the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland has similarly transferred its holding 


of shares in Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust Limited. The Commercial Bank of 
Scotland and Lloyds Bank each hold 50 per 
cent of the capital of this company at a cost 
to us of £10,300,000. 


Our bank has also subscribed for 2,000,000 
new Ordinary shares of 5s. each in Bow- 
maker Limited at 29s. 6d. per share, costing 
£2,950,000. 


The profit.and loss account for 1958 has 
not benefited from these investments, the 
first dividends thereon being payable in 1959. 


EASTERN BRANCHES 


The year 1958 proved a difficult one for 
our Eastern Branches. The continuing 
restriction on imports in both India and 
Pakistan has inevitably been reflected in a 
reduced call for our services; in addition 
to which we have during the year under 
review seen some decrease im the rather 
exceptionally heavy demand for bank 
advances which we experienced in 1957. 


In spite of these adverse factors our 
Eastern Branches have succeeded in maintain- 
ing our business at a satisfactory level, thanks 
in no small measure to the high standards 
of loyalty and service of our officials and 
staff. We are grateful for all they have done 
during the year. 


I hope and believe that Lloyds Bank, with 
the benefit of the experience we have gained 
in past years, can continue to play its full 
part in furthering the interests of the coun- 
tries in which we operate in the sub- 
continent. 


LLOYDS BANK (FOREIGN) LIMITED 


The subsidiary Company has again had a 
satisfactory year, especially in France where 
a substantial increase in resources enabled it 
to satisfy a strong demand for advances. 
After providing for a heavy addition to 
operating costs, especially for salaries, the 
net profit is virtually the same as for the 
previous year. A dividend of 6 per cent has 
been declared, compared with 5 per cent for 
1957. 


During the year a controlling interest in 
the Banque de Cannes SA was acquired. 
This old established bank has a good business 
which should be of increasing value to the 
Foreign Bank in the future. 


At the close of the year the French franc 
was devalued and it is impossible at this 
stage to estimate the effect which this will 
have upon the business of our subsidiary 
company in France, but the introduction of 
the Common Market and the fiscal and other 
measures announced by the French Govern- 
ment should be to the long-term advantage 
of the French economy and of our. business. 
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The staff in France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Monaco have given splendid service in 
a dificult year, and our warm thanks are due 
to them. 


NEW TRENDS IN BANKING 


The ending of the credit squeeze was 
rapidly followed by a number of interesting 
new departures inthe field of banking. For 
our own part, we have so far felt that in 
the freer conditions we can once again fully 
serve the interests of our customers and of 
the general public without the introduction 
of special schemes for personal loans or for 
a class of customer entitled to less than the 
general services of the bank. The change in 
official policy did, however, provide an 
opportunity to put into effect our plans for 
participation in hire hase finance, the 
details of which have already been mentioned. 


Now that the official restraints have been 
relaxed, it seems natural that our bank should 
extend its interests into this field, which 
might be described as first cousin to banking 
proper. It seems natural, also, that our 
participation should take the form of 
acquiring the ownership or part-ownership of 
established organisations possessing the 
specialised experience required for this type 
of business. The association between our 
bank and the finance companies in question 
promises to be of mutual advantage from 
commercial point of view and we feel no 
doubt that our investment. will prove worth 
while. 

It is an odd fact, with interesting implica- 
tions for the social historian, that such a 
relationship had not existed since the time 
when consumer credit first began to increase. 
So competent an authority on the banking 
scene as Professor Sayers, surveying the 
long-term trend of bank advances of the 
conventional kind, has concluded that 
the banks should consider extending their 
operations to consumer credit and other kinds 
of lending that they have not traditionally 
undertaken. To my mind, there is much 
force in his observation that “in a community 
where wealth is growing and the ordinary 
people are becoming more sophisticated in 
their personal business, the profitable future 
for banking may lie in more varied catering 
for the needs of small customers.” 


TOWARDS CONVERTIBILITY 


Meeting at Bretton Woods in 1944 to 
thrash out a post-war monetary system, forty- 
four nations agreed that the interests of the 
world would best be served, after a transition 
period, by a regime of stable and convertible 
currencies, free of exchange restrictions and 
discrimination. 

The recent return to convertibility of the 
leading Continental currencies, and the 
merging of the official and transferable rates 
for sterling, clearly brings us a long step 
nearer to such a system than anything we 
have seen hitherto. It opens a fresh chapter 
in world currency relations, a new phase in 
which the dollar will be only one among 
many convertible currencies and in which, 
therefore, special discrimination against 
dollar goods will cease to have any point. 
Several factors have combined to make this 
concerted move possible, among them the 
continued rise in the American price level, 
the adoption of a more realistic parity for the 
French franc and the prospective increase in 
-w a of the International Monetary 

und. 


It has been confirmed on numerous 
Occasions, the latest of them the ‘Montreal 
Conference, that full convertibility for 
sterling remains the object of British policy. 
In form, the recent move was an important 
advance in this direction. In reality, it 
changed but little the situation which has 
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prevailed since 1955, when it was decided 
to support transferable sterling at levels only 
slightly below the official rate. That decision 
was taken because experience showed that 
if the discount became at all wide the reserves 
were exposed to a heavy indirect drain 
through so-called “shunting” operations in 
commodities. Ever since, the reserves have 
been as effectively committed to support of 
transferable as of American account sterling 
and fof many months prior to the recent 
move transferable sterling had been quoted 
above the lower limit for the official rate. 


That being so, it does not appear that the 
recent move commits us to any new policies 
or imposes any major restraint on our free- 
dom of action over and above that which is 
always implicit in the need to have regard, 
in our own interests, to the soundness of 
the currency. Nevertheless, the move could 
be made only at a time of high external 
confidence in sterling, a factor closely bound 
up with the level of the reserves. For more 
than a year past, these have shown a rapid 
and sustained recovery to their highest point 
since the eve of the 1951 crisis. This still 
leaves them far short of the desirable level, 
especially when allowance is made for our 
short-term liabilities. The improvement has, 
however, been sufficiently great to encourage 
the authorities to resume service of the 
American and Canadian loans and to 
announce a programme for the repayment of 
the International Monetary Fund. 


BASIC IMPROVEMENT IN STERLING 


All this implies confidence that the recent 
improvement in sterling will prove more 
lasting than that which took place, for 
example, in 1954. There are good reasons 
for hoping that this will prove to be the 
case. 


The first is that the recovery in the reserves 
has not been offset by an increase in liabilities 
or a reduction in other assets. An increase 
in this particular asset, gold and foreign 
exchange, has sometimes been achieved at 
the cost of running down another kind of 
asset, stocks of food and raw materials. 
That has not been the case on this occasion. 
Again, an improvement in the reserves has 
frequently been accompanied by an increase 
in our liabilities on sterling balances. At 
such times, it was the overseas members of 
the sterling area that were earning a surplus 
in trade with the outside world, paying their 
foreign exchange earnings into the’ central 
pool and receiving sterling in return. In the 
twelve months following the crisis, however, 
the overseas sterling countries actually drew 
down their balances by more than £200 
million ; and although non-sterling countries 
were rebuilding their London funds, the 
sterling balances as a whole were reduced by 
more than £100 million. Hence the recovery 
in the reserves has gone on side by side with 
a reduction in our sterling liabilities ; it has 
been due entirely to the improvement in the 
United Kingdom’s own balance of payments. 


Secondly, the monetary climate of today 
is obviously very different from that of 1954. 
Since the Radcliffe Committee, of which I 
am a member, has not yet issued its report, 
it is not my intention to discuss domestic 
monetary policy or the efficacy of the various 
measures adopted. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note the marked change that has come 
over Our monetary situation in the past two 
or three years. 


In discussions of monetary policy as a 
means towards keeping the economy on an 
even keel, the “liquidity” of the economy is 
usually regarded as important. A convenient 
measure of this liquidity is the relationship 
between the size of the money stock (currency 
and bank deposits), on the one hand, and 
the level of money incomes or expenditures, 
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on the other hand. If the situation is 
inflationary, the authorities are likely to take 
measures which have the effect of i 
liquidity as so measured, possibly through an 
actual contraction in the supply of money. 

In the recent experience of this country 
there was only one period, from the middle 
of 1955 to the spring of 1956, in which bank 
deposits were actually falling: Since the 
middle of 1956, they have been steadily rising 
again, so that by November last the index 
of bank deposits published by this bank had 
just about regained its previous peak level 
touched in February 1955. Over this period, 
then, from February 1955 to November 1958, 
the supply of bank money showed no change, 
either upwards or downwards. 


But another influence has been at work to 
reduce the liquidity of the economy very 
considerably: namely, the continued rise in 
money incomes, Over this period, the money 
turnover to be financed rose by some 20 per 
cent. The result is that the stock of money 
(currency and bank deposits taken together) 
is now far smaller in relation to current 
incomes than at any previous time since soon 
after the 1914/18 war. That was already true 
in 1957 and the ratio probably fell a little 
further last year. 


In drawing attention to this fact, I am not 
wishing to imply any special moral. There is 
no pre-determined right ratio between money 
stock and national income which holds good 
through time. Nevertheless, it is important 
to realise that a very considerable change in 
the fundamental monetary situation has in 
fact been taking place. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION SLOWS DOWN 


While all this is most satisfactory, it is well 
to remember that the improvement in the 
balance of payments has been largely the pro- 
duct of special circumstances: a decided shift 
of the so-called terms of trade in our favour, 
due to the combination of stable prices for 
our exports with lower prices for primary 
products. The fall in import prices between 
the first half of 1957 and the third quarter of 
1958 was in fact equivalent to an annual 
saving of well over £400 million. The im- 
provement in the terms of trade should not 
be exaggerated. The relationship between 
our export and import prices, though more 
favourable than in any previous postwar year, 
is still less favourable than immediately pre- 
war. All the same, it is the improvement in 
this respect which has gone a long way 
towards enabling us to earn what the Chan- 
cellor has called, perhaps a little ambiguously, 
“the surplus of the century.” 


The most disappointing feature of our 
situation, on the other hand, has been the 
failure of production to expand. During the 
first decade after the war the world passed 
through a major boom. In the last two or 
three years the pace of activity has slackened, 
not only in this country but in North America 
and most other industrial countries. In our 
own case, after two years or more of stability 
at a high level, production fell away percep- 
tibly after the spring, though in recent weeks 
there have been signs of improvement. In 
the United States, on the other hand, after 
a very sharp decline in activity during 1957, 
a pronounced upswing had already set in 
before the middle of 1958, with the result that 
nearly the whole of the lost ground had 
already been regained by the end of the year. 
Whether, and if so at what rate, that recovery 
will be maintained is one of the outstanding 
questions in the world economic outlook. 


The sharpness of the American downturn 
was due largely to a change-over from the 
building up to the running down of stocks— 
a movement that was continuing, though on a 
much reduced scale, as late es the. third 
quarter. But the recession was something 
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more than an “inventory  shake-out.” 
Throughout the previous period-of expansion 
it became evident that the rate of increase 
of capacity was outstripping the expansion 
of demand ; surplus capacity has piled up in 
many branches of industry. In the recovery 
which has occurred, the most potent influence 
has undoubtedly been the pumping out of 
purchasing power in the form of a large 
public deficit, a factor which has helped to 
sustain personal expenditure on things other 
than durable goods. The outlook appears 
favourable but there are as yet no more than 
tentative signs of revived investment in plant 
and equipment of the kind which in the past 
has normally provided the basis of a sustained 
recovery. 


It would be an over-simplified picture to 
regard the fall in the prices of primary com- 
modities simply and solely as a reflection of 
failing demand on the part of the industrial 
countries. There is evidence that in some 
branches of primary production, too, the post- 
war decade saw a major expansion of capa- 
city. Nevertheless, the fact remains that at 
a time when many industrial countries have 
been following restrictive policies, often to 
safeguard their balance of payments, many 
primary producing countries have felt bound 
to restrict—in some cases severely—their 
imports of manufactured goods. To this 
extent, the contraction in world trade has 
something of the appearance of a deflationary 
spiral, about which I expressed some appre- 
hensions in last year’s statement. 


It would have been far more severe had 
the American recession brought, as one might 
have expected, a sharp fall in American 
imports. Consumer incomes and expenditure 
having been well maintained, this did not 
happen. Instead, we have seen a pronounced 
fall of some 20 per cent in American exports, 
which have been rendered relatively dear by 
a continued rise in costs ; and this, in com- 
bination with other factors, has caused a 
deterioriation in the American balance of pay- 
ments such that the United States has lost 
well over $2,000 million of gold since the 
beginning of 1958. Even so, it is reassuring 
that at the annual meetings in New Delhi of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank the member countries decided 
that action should be taken to sustain inter- 
national purchasing power by augmenting the 
resources of these two institutions. 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


On the long view, the most significant 
developments of the past year have been the 
entry into force of the Rome Treaty creating 
the so-called European Economic Community, 
and the attempt to bring into being, as an 
adjunct to the common market of the six 
countries of that Community, a free trade 
area that would include the United Kingdom 
and other members of the OEEC. 


Even from the economic point of view, 
the formation of the common market can be 
an event of overwhelming importance. 
Admittedly, the application of the treaty is 
likely to be so gradual, the transitional stages 
so prolonged, that it may be some years 
before really dramatic results are seen. But 
the underlying conception is on the grand 
scale. It is gradually to remove all barriers 
to the free movement of goods, of capital and 
of people between the six member countries. 
The aim is to create a vast market capable of 
supporting large-scale industries employing 
the most modern techniques of production, so 
that in the end the economies of the six 
nations will be welded into a single economic 
unit of great power. And this in an area 
which contains almost as large a population 
as the. United States and about one-fifth of 
the manufacturing capacity of the free world, 
an area which in 1957 took about £500 
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million of this country’s exports and a 
further £1,000 million of goods supplied by 
the overseas sterling countries. 

To regard this great experiment simply as 
a move towards greater economic unification, 
however, would be to mistake its real mean- 
ing. In the minds of the creators of the 
common market, economic unification is 
itself far more a step towards greater political 
unification. They feel that they have drawn 
the true lessons of history : that the boun- 
daries of the small nation state are an 
anachronism in this day and age; that 
European culture cannot survive if Europe 
is to be torn apart by internal conflicts ; that 
it is necessary, even at a sacrifice of old- 
fashioned sovereignty, to create a political 
entity more likely to be viable under twentieth 
century conditions than the nineteenth- 
century nation states of Western Europe. 

Historically, this country has for centuries 
been opposed to the emergence of a single 
dominant power in Europe. Should we, then, 
look askance at this new development ? 
Surely not: for the size of the unit has 
changed. Europe is already dominated by a 
single monolithic: power. It is the- welding 
together of our friends across the Channel 
that is needed to help preserve the world 
balance. And, indeed, it can be said that the 
attitude of this country has throughout been 
well disposed towards the common market 
plan, notwithstanding the painful adjustments 
that might be involved for particular groups 
and interests, whether we were to participate 
or not. 

At the same time, it must be recognised 
that the creation of the Community can hold 
certain dangers for this country and for others 
outside the charmed circle, dangers which 
were thrown into relief during the protracted 
negotiations for a Free Trade 

Since the war, seventeen countries of 
Western Europe have created important new 
institutions for the discussion and resolution 
of their problems of defence, of trade and of 
payments. This degree of co-operation is 
itself a remarkable advance compared with 
the anarchy of national rivalries that we knew 
before the war. It has been made possible, 
in the sphere of trade and payments, by the 
principle of . absolute non-discrimination 
between the member countries ; each of them 
deals on an equal footing with all the others. 
It would be regrettable if the Little Six, in 
drawing closer to each other, were to move 
farther away from the remaining eleven and 
so create a rift within Europe that would 
jeopardise the existence of the OEEC, with 
all the political repercussions which that 
might involve. At the eleventh hour, 
fortunately, the prospects of preserving “co- 
operation within the OEEC framework, and 
also of harmonious trading relations between 
the Common Market countries and the other 
members, seem to have been greatly improved 
by the adoption of a more realistic parity for 
the French franc and the other recent cur- 
rency changes. 

Even so, it remains to be seen what direc- 
tion the European Economic Community will 
take as it develops. Its effects upon the out- 
side world will depend very much upon how 
far it creates an expansion of trade by the 
lowering of barriers, how far it merely diverts 
existing trade into mew channels. It could 
become either a great area of complete free 
trade internally, trading liberally with the out- 
side world ; or it could become a discrimina- 
tory bloc. The intention is that the removal 
of barriers between the six countries should 
not be accompanied by any raising of barriers, 
on the average, against the outside world. But 
certain provisions of the Rome Treaty leave 
it open whether this is in fact what will 
happen. 

The improvement in the standard of living 
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of the six countries which is expected to flow 
from the creation of 2 customs union would 
be realised through an all-round lowering of 
production costs. Yet some provisions-of the 
Treaty seem designed rather to force up the 
production costs of the more efficient towards 
the level of costs of the less efficient. To the 
extent that this happened the Community 
would tend to become a high-cost area. The 
markets of the six countries would become 
still more attractive to imports from the out- 
side world; yet by the same token the 
countries of the Community would be less 
willing to receive those imports. A pressure 
towards greater protectionism might well 
result and might not be resisted. 


This is not just an issue between the 
members of the Common Market and Britain, 
or indeed between the Common Market and 
other industrial countries in general. The 
agrarian countries of the world also have 
much at stake. To mention only a few exam- 
ples within the Commonwealth, the countries 
of the Community take nearly a third of the 
exports of Ghana and Kenya, a quarter of the 
exports of Pakistan, getting on for a quarter 
of the exports of Australia and Nigeria. Yet, 
as is pointed out in the recent report to 
GATT by a panel of four economists of 
international repute : 


The association of the overseas territories 
with the EEC will give rise to discrimina- 
tion against other overseas countries in 
Africa and elsewhere, not only in the area 
of tariffs, but also through long-term 
arrangements or contracts and through pre- 
ferential treatment with respect to invest- 
ment. Concretely, arrangements are to be 
made to channel German, Dutch and 
Italian investments into French and 
possibly Belgian territories in Africa. 
Thus, apprehensions on the score of possi- 

ble discrimination reinforce those which are 
felt in under-developed countries about the 
limitation of the outlets for their products by 
agrarian protectionism in Europe and in the 
industrial countries generally. Already, we 
are told, at the Montreal Conference of the 
Commonwealth countries many delegations 
expressed anxiety lest arrangements for closer 
economic association in Europe should result 
in a narrowing of the trading opportunities 
for outside countries, or in the extension of 
protection, especially in agriculture where 
they fe: that existing tendencies might 
become reinforced and entrenched. 


TRADE WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


This whole question of the trading rela- 
tions between industrialised and __ less 
developed countries has -been rendered a 
matter of lively international concern by the 
decline in commodity prices. The difficulties 
of developing countries are repeatedly 
stressed in the report of the Montreal Con- 
ference, where it was agreed that we must do 
all we can, “even to the extent of some 
sacrifice,” to assist in their solution, knowing 
that in the end this would be of material 
benefit to us all. 


Fears are often expressed in this country 
that the favourable swing in the terms of 
trade, by reducing the incomes of so many 
of our overseas customers, may react 
adversely upon our export industries. From 
the purely domestic point of view such 
anxieties appear excessive. By definition, the 
shift in the terms of trade means that, to pay 
for a given volume of imports, fewer exports 
are required. And a reduction in demands 
upon the export industries, leading to a 
release of resources from them, might in some 
circumstances prove helpful in meeting a 
resurgence of domestic demand (spontaneous 
or induced) without a relapse into inflation. 


From the international point of view the 
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question is more serious: With some excep- 
tions, the standard of living of primary pro- 
ducers, especially in tropical areas, is deplor- 
ably low by European standards. There is an 
obvious danger of the gap between rich and 

r countries widening still further. Aside 
from all other considerations, the political 
dangers of this are apparent. 


What kind of policies ought we to be 
adopting to give practical expression to the 
undertaking to help given at Montreal ? 
Obviously, the under-developed countries 
cannot be free to embark upon development 
programmes, regardless of their _ own 
resources, and then demand that the indus- 
trial countries underwrite these to any extent 
that the former may wish. At the same time, 
it is true that the developing countries, if 
they are to have any chance of raising their 
living standards (for there is no certainty 
that this will happen if populations expand 
too rapidly) must undertake capital develop- 
ment on a scale which means their demand 
for imports will outrun their ability to pay 
their way by exports, even under favourable 
conditions for primary products, for many 
years to come. 


That we must accept: in an expanding 
world there will be a gap to be covered—by 
finance or by gift—from the savings of the 
more developed countries. It is of mutual 
advantage that the export earnings of the 
primary producers should be raised, if only to 
prevent this gap from becoming too wide. 
Recent events have reminded us that the 
industrial countries cannot guarantee at all 
times to prevent temporary contractions in 
their markets, even in their own interests, to 
say nothing of the interests of others. At 
such times, there may be a case, as the GAT 
experts suggest, for measures to help in stabi- 
lising primary prices, though the difficulties 
of such schemes (and in particular of ensur- 
ing that “ stabilisation” does not come to 
mean holding prices above an economic long- 
term level) are notorious. 

What the under-developed countries can 
reasonably demand, in any event, is that their 
products should not be unfairly denied access 
to the markets of the industrial countries. At 
Montreal, there was in, fact agreement on the 
need “to limit and to seek progressively to 
reduce the level of effective protection 
afforded to basic agricultural commodities and 
minerals,” though in the report of the con- 
ference this is at once limited to cases where 
such protection tends to discourage domestic 
consumption or cause difficulties for low-cost 
production elsewhere. One would have 
thought that all barriers to trade were bound, 
in some degree or another, to do both; but 
this, as we all know, is a particularly difficult 
question from the political viewpoint. 
Nobody supposes that agrarian protectionism 
is going to disappear overnight, in the Com- 
monwealth or anywhere else; but the Com- 
monwealth is at any rate committed in general 
terms to its reduction. 


Whether transfers of capital take the form 
of investment or of aid, the essential condi- 
tion in either case is that we should have a 
surplus in the balance of payments available 
for investment overseas. At Montreal, some 
doubts were expressed about the need for a 
new Commonwealth financial institution, and 
those doubts I share. If the savings are 
available, the existing financial machinery is 
adequate for the task. 


This problem, in any case, is not one for 
this country alone, or even for the on- 
wealth alone. As a family of free nations, the 
Commonwealth has, as the Montreal report 
says, “a unique responsibility to help in 
fostering the progress of human society.” But 
the whole spirit of the report is outward-look- 

and not inward-looking. It is recognised 
that we cannot hope to flourish by developing 
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trade between ourselves alone, that to achieve 
Commonwealth expansion we require the co- 
operation of other countries, “and especially 
that of the United States with its great 
economic power.” 


Co-operation, mot exclusiveness: that, 
surely, must be the guiding principle through- 
out the free world. The arrangements be- 
tween the six countries of the Common 
Market, the discussions in Montreal, are each 
m their own way recognitions of the growing 
interdependence between nations ; yet neither 
of these groupings is sufficiently embracing 
by itself to provide a satisfactory answer .to 
the problems they set out to solve. Our 
interest is that a solution should be found of 
the difficulties in the relations of the Common 
Market and of the developing countries with 
the rest of the free world which gives an 
extension of liberal trading policies over the 
widest possible area. But if we and others 
are to play our parts in finding a solution, it 
must be recognised that there is no construc- 
tive element in recrimination. It must be 
recognised that, given good will, a solution 
is completely possible. And it is easy to fore- 
see the verdict of future generations if we 
and others allow ourselves to get stalled in 
fruitless “ Whodunit ” politics. 


HEWITT BROTHERS 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Hewitt 
Brothers Limited was held on January 21st 
in London, Sir James Charles Calder, CBE, 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The trade of your Company and its Sub- 
sidiaries for the year shows a satisfactory 
increase at £418,617 as against £408,002 for 
the preceding, year and, after charging 
£214,231 for taxation, the net profit is higher 
at £130,148 as against £124,265. An amount 
of £10,680 for Taxation in respect of pre- 
vious years no longer required has been 
brought back into the Accounts during the 
year. After allocating a sum of £55,000 to 
General Reserve bringing this 
£500,000, your Directors recommend a 
Final Dividend of 174 per cent on the 
Ordinary Capital, making a total distribution 
of 224 per cent for the year compared with 
20 per cent for the previous year. 


Our sales have been well maintained con- 
sidering the poor Summer weather. The 
Subsidiary Companies have also had a good 
year and the Dividends received have con- 
tributed to our higher profits. 


The properties are in very good condition 
and considerable expenditure has been made 
on improvements during the year. We have 
now completed the new houses in Imming- 
ham and Scunthorpe which I mentioned last 
year,.and these are proving satisfactory, even 
bearing in mind the large capital outlay. 
The house at Immingham is jointly owned 
and operated by your Company and Messrs. 
Bass and Worthington and is a great success. 
We are planning to erect two further houses 
next year, one in Hull and another in Scun- 
thorpe. 


We owe our thanks to all the employees 
who, by their efforts, have helped to maintain 
the quality and standard of our products. 
Trade generally has been maintained since 
the end of our Financial Year, and I hope 
that I may be able to give as good a report 
next year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NELSON FINANCIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON’S ADDRESS 


_The Annual General Meeting of Nelson 
Financial Trust Limited was held on January 
8th in London, 


Sir Denys Lowson, Baronet (the chairman), 
presided and in the course of his remarks, 
said: The total gross Revenue for the year 
of £116,778 compares favourably with 
that of the previous year which amounted 
to £103,152; the Net Revenue of 
£36,579 compares with a figure of £25,562 ; 


and thus shows an increase of some 
£11,017. 


The_ Directors recommend the payment 
of a Dividend of 7 per cent, less tax, on 
the Ordinary shares compared with 6 per 
cent paid last year; and, if you approve 
this recommendation there will be £50,250 


to. carry forward against £42,998 last 
year. 


The valuation of our investments at 
October 31st last shows an appreciation of 
30.62 per cent or some £411,475 over the 
Balance Sheet figure. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


I expect you would like me to say some- 
thing about our future prospects for the 
current year. It would appear that condi- 
tions in the United States and Canada will 
continue in a favourable climate for invest- 
ments in those countries. On the other 
hand it is obvious that both the United 
States Government, and also now the 
Canadian Government, are facing substan- 
tial Budget deficits ; and that so long as this 
deficit financing continues there must be 
an inflationary tendency. 


Also I think one must recognise that it 
would be satisfactory to see the basic 
businesses of those countries, particularly 
the United States, showing a more general 
and uniform recovery. 


There is still a very large measure of 
unemployment in certain sections of indus- 
try in the United States—at least large as 
measured by most of our existing standards 
here. That being the case, while one can 
look forward to a_ year’s prosperity in 
North America the future outlock is clearly 
somewhat uncertain until the natural and 
substantial annual population growth in 
those countries again overtakes the existing 
manufacturing facilities. 


It follows therefore that it would be wise 
to look for a somewhat similar impact on 
our own markets in this country in due 
course. The price of shares as a whole 
today stand at a high level both in this 
country and in North America. Un- 
doubtedly exports may tend to become 
more difficult for us to make over the 
next twelve to eighteen months; so that 
while we may look forward on the whole 
to maintenance of dividends from our in- 
vestments, we are bound to encounter some 
disappointments, even if there are also 
some increases. 


We are hopeful that in this Company 
when we meet you again next year that we 
shall at least be able to pay the same 
dividend. 


The adoption of the Report and 
Accounts was seconded by Mr Guy 
Nelson, OBE, JP, and carried unani- 
mously. The formal resolutions were 


adopted ; and the proceedings closed with 
a warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors and Staff. 
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TRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Chairman, Sir Thomas D. Barlow, GBE, has circulated with the report and accounts the 
following statement to the shareholders of District Bank Ltd., prior to the 


129th Annual General Meeting 
to be held on Friday, the 13th February, 1959, at the Head Office, Spring Gardens, Manchester : 


Before turning to the accounts it is 
appropriate to refer to the step we took 
last August which identified us more 
closely with hire purchase finance. The 
decision to extend our interests in this 
way followed a change in the official 
attitude towards the participation by banks 
in this field of business and we acquired 
a substantial interest in The Astley Indus- 
trial Trust Limited on terms which by 
them and by us are considered satis- 
factory. We much welcome the formation 
of so important a link with this pro- 
gressive company with whom, as their 
bankers, we have long had most friendly 
relations. The closer association will we 
feel sure be of mutual benefit and also to 
the advantage of the wide public we both 
serve. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


From the Balance Sheet you will see 
that Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
are nearly £2 million higher than they 
were in December, 1957. This increase 
would no doubt have been greater had 
the fall in interest rates not induced 
some customers to make heavy with- 
drawals during the Autumn for the 
purpose of providing in advance for 
taxation by the purchase of Tax Reserve 
Certificates. 


On the assets side, Cash, Money at call 
and short notice, Treasury.Bills and Bills 
of Exchange amount to £82 million. Of 


these items Treasury Bills have been 
sharply reduced during the year in order 
to provide the additional accommodation 
required by our customers. Notwith- 
standing this variation, our ratio of 
liquidity represents 32 per cent of our 
liability to depositors. 

Investments are slightly down in total. 
Underlying this change is, on the one 
hand, a reduction in British Government 
Securities and, on the other, an increase 
in Trade Investments due to the inclusion 
of our shares in The Astley Industrial 
Trust Limited. All our holdings of British 
Government Securities, the values of 
which are appreciably higher than they 
were twelve months ago, have a fixed 
date of redemption and a large pro- 
portion reach maturity within ten 
years. Investments again appear in 
the Balance Sheet at less than their 
market value. 


INCREASED LENDINGS 


It was with considerable satisfaction 
that we learnt last July of the Chancellor’s 
relaxations in credit control. To have a 
large measure of freedom restored so that 
we could once more base our lendings on 
traditional banking principles would be 
welcome at any time, but was particularly 
so last Summer because the de-restrictions 
provided a most timely incentive to slug- 
gish trade. 


As will be seen the imorease in our 


advances over the year amounted to {17 
million. To some extent the requests for 
finance we have been receiving relate to 
projects which, although unexceptionable 
and sound in themselves, had not been 
put forward during the credit squeeze 
because customers had assumed the pro- 
positions did not come within the Govern- 
ment’s rigid conception of lending and 
would, therefore, be automatically re- 
fused. But on the whole the inflow of 
applications from industrial and commer- 
cial concerns would suggest a growing 
demand for accommodation for general 
business purposes. The larger amount 
that we are lending to the farming com- 
munity is chiefly to meet their needs for 
capital expenditure on_ buildings, 
machinery and equipment. 


Since consumption, as distinct from 
production, had been deprived of bank 
finance for many years it was only natural 
as well as desirable that we should give 
immediate consideration to its require- 
ments, and we particularly welcomed the 
opportunity of again being able to place 
at the disposal of our private and pro- 
fessional customers the overdraft facilities 
to which they had previously been accus- 
tomed. But as the aim of good banking 
is to serve people in every walk of life 
and there are now many thousands who, 
consequent upon the redistribution of 
incomes, could, yet do not, make use of 
a banking account, we lost no time in 
adding to our already comprehensive 
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banking services a less conventional 
scheme of lending. This new facility 
makes available unsecured.loans for per- 
sonal requirements. and is particularly 
adapted to the need of the salaried and 
wage earning public because the amount 
borrowed is repayable by monthly instal- 
ments. That there was a call for such a 
facility has been abundantly proved by 
the steady flow of inquiries, and we are 
very satisfied with the general response 
and the quality of the business which is 
being transacted. 


FOREIGN AND TRUSTEE SERVICES 


Most of the decrease in the item 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits and other obligations 
is due to a marked diminution in the 
volume of foreign exchange dealing, par- 
ticularly for forward delivery. Inevitably 
these transactions reflect the ups and 
downs of sterling and therefore it is not 
surprising that, with the pound very much 
stronger than it was at the end of 1957, 
our figures should be so much smaller. 
The rest of the contraction can be ex- 
plained by the general decline in overseas 
trade during the first part of the year, 
but with a reversal of the downward trend 
in the Autumn there has been some in- 
crease in the amount of foreign business 
handled. 


It is now fifty years since the Bank took 
the necessary powers to act as a Trust 
Corporation and the present size of our 
Trustee Department with its area branch 
offices in important centres and _ its 
trained and experienced staff shows that 
its specialised work forms a most impor- 
tant side of present-day banking. 


As in previous years, it is gratifying to 
record the continued expansion of this 
department. Last year there was, in fact, 
a record intake of new business particu- 
larly affecting such services to customers 
and others as the administration of 
estates, the supervision of investments 
under Declarations of Trust and the 
Trusteeships of Pension Funds and of 
Debenture Stock issues. 


BANK PROPERTY AND DEVELOPMENT 


The expansion of the Bank’s activities 
is under constant review and to this end 
we have purchased premises in places 
where we intend to open branches. These 
acquisitions, together with the reconstruc- 
tion and building of offices where our 
business has outgrown the existing accom- 
modation, explain the increase in Bank 
Property. During the past year we have 
opened branches at Oxford, Swindon, 
Wolverhampton and York, and we have 
just opened an additional branch at New- 
castle upon Tyne. 


THE YEAR’S EARNINGS 


Last year we paid a greatly increased 
amount of interest to our depositors and, 
due mainly to increased salaries, the up- 
ward pressure of operating costs con- 
tinued. There have, however, been com- 
pensating factors in that the increasing 
pace of business during the second half 
of the year has enabled us to employ our 
funds more remuneratively. I am, there- 
fore, pleased to say that the position is 
sufficiently favourable for us to show an 
increase of £65,237 in Net Profit over the 
figure for the previous year. After making 
the usual provisions this profit amounts 
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to £738,197 and, adding the amount 
brought forward, there is for disposal 
£1,041,667. As mentioned in the Report 
we are appropriating £300,000 to our 
reserve for contingencies. With recent 
developments creating opportunities which 
have long been denied to banking and 
with the possibilities of benefiting from 
any additional business that may be 
generated by economic expansion we con- 
sider the time is propitious for an increase 
in dividend and are recommending a final 
payment of 94 per cent, making 17 per 
cent for the year. It is the Board’s inten- 
tion, in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, to pay an interim dividend of 84 
per cent in August next. After the appro- 
priation to the reserve for contingencies 
and providing for the dividend pay- 
ments there remains a sum of £351,789 
to be carried forward to: the next 
account 


These good results reflect the high 
standard of service achieved by both man- 
agement and staff and I have pleasure in 
expressing my thanks and those of the 
Board to all concerned.* Although such 
excellent work owes much to the example 
and leadership of the officials and experi- 
enced members of: the staff, the necessity 
for organised training remains and to 
extend our existing facilities for tuition we 
have during the year opened a Staff Train- 
ing Centre in Manchester. The courses 
held there will supplement the practical 
knowledge gained in our Head Office 
departments and at branches and will be 
of material assistance to our younger 
employees. 


INCREASED INTERNATIONAL 
LIQUIDITY 


The past year has been marked by the 
unexpectedness and rapidity with which 
economic stresses and easements have fol- 
lowed one another. Within the twelve 
months the United States experienced a 
severe recession which it was thought 
would have world-wide repercussions cul- 
Minating in a general loss of reserves. In 
the event, however, she made a rapid 
recovery and the rest of the world, instead 
of losing, actually gained gold and 
dollars. On our part we began the year 
with a 7 per cent Bank Rate and signs of 
considerable external strain, but a series 
of reductions eventually brought Bank 
Rate down to 4 per cent, and so great 
was the improvement in our payments 
position that it gave remarkable strength 
to sterling. 


Nevertheless with so much uncertainty 
pervading the year it_was not surprising 
that the nations became increasingly 
aware of the shortage of liquidity and the 
urgent need to add to existing resources. 
The fact that most important steps are 
being taken to rectify this position should 
do much to recreate confidence. But a 
larger supply of money is not an end in 
itself. Although more international 
liquidity means access to much needed 
additional foreign currency, neither ex- 
change stability nor economic expansion 
will be achieved unless primary produc- 
tion and the development of backward 
countries are kept within the limits of 
what can be soundly financed, and the 
highly industrialised countries vigorously 
pursue good creditor policies. In short, 
additional liquidity should provide more 
oil for the wheels of international trade, 
but the economic behaviour of countries 
will determine their pace. 


Meanwhile, although the monetary 
forces conducive to recovery are gathering 
Strength, the recession in world trade 
lingers on. Admittedly the business re- 
vival in the United States has arrested the 
downslide elsewhere, but it is open to 
question whether the improvement across 
the Atlantic, even if sustained, will be a 
sufficiently strong stimulus. That is a 
cause for uneasiness in Europe, where the 
recession is still troublesome. Whilst ex- 
pansion there largely depends upon a 
restoration of demand from raw material 
producing countries for, manufactures, 
these countries in turn largely depend 
upon the Continental market to buy their 
products. Plainly with such _inter- 
dependence the way out of a recession is 
not easy, and is likely to remain so, while 
trade between Common Market countries 
and the rest of Western Europe is so far 
from being based on the principles of 
non-discrimination and multilateralism. 
It is too early to say whether the recent 
concerted advance of the major European 
currencies towards convertibility, together 
with the other financial measures, will 
bring this ideal within easier reach, but 
they at least denote a forward movement 
in world economic relations which is 
encouraging, having regard to the impera- 
tive need for all nations to co-ordinate 
their policies and resources if full 


advantage is to be taken of the projected 
increase in international liquidity. 


STERLING AND UNJUSTIFIED 
COMPLACENCY 


Whatever may be the outcome of recent 
deliberations in the sphere of international 
finance it is certainly gratifying that 
underlying the proposals to strengthen 
currency reserves there is much greater 
comprehension of the place of sterling in 
the world’s exchange system. The impor- 
tance of the Sterling Area and the 
ultimate responsibility of the United 
Kingdom for the value and stability of 
sterling have indeed become more widely 
understood—and perhaps not surprisingly 
in view of the pound’s performance 
during 1958. Although there have been 
persistent and heavy drawings by Com- 
monwealth countries on their sterling 
balances owing to the fall in commodity 
prices, other countries, because of in- 
creased confidence in the pound at the 
time when the dollar has been showing 
signs of weakness, have added substan- 
tially to their balances. Still more 
impressive has been the big inflow of 
gold and dollars arising out of the sizeable 
surplus in this country’s current payments 
with the rest of the world. So sterling 
has had a remarkably good year: good 
enough in fact to enable us to propel 
the pound another step towards full 
freedom, to make some repayment of our 
external debt and to give creditable sup- 
port to the new moves for the re-expan- 
sion of world credit and trade. 


Whilst these achievements are in no 
small measure due to official policy, and 
even though our overseas payments are 
producing a worth-while surplus, I think 
we need to guard against any feelings of 
complacency. The stronger position is 
very much due to external conditions over 
which -we have had no control, notably 
an improvement in the terms of trade. A 
fortuitous development of this kind is on 
the face of it gratifying but, because the 
underlying factor has been the slump in 
world commodity prices and these still 
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show recurring signs of weakness, the 
attendant improvement cannot be looked 
upon as lasting. Our gains clearly imply 
losses of such magnitude for other 
countries as may yet enforce’a marked 
curtailment of their purchases from us: 
indeed some reduction is already reflected 
in their intake of our exports. Perhaps the 
best we can hope for is that the race will 
be close between the depressing effects of 
further cuts in such purchases and the 
liberalising effects of the easier lending 
policies of the United Kingdom and other 
countries. 


A matter of no less concern is lest our 
rapidly acquired payments surplus should 
have led us to give too much credit to the 
policies we have been pursuing and too 
little to the favourable terms on which we 
have been buying from abroad, and that 
we should rely upon these policies to 
maintain this improvement. In reality, 
however, had there been no convenient 
turn in external events and we had there- 
fore been forced to press on more vigor- 
ously with corrective measures, inflation, 
always in the background, might not still 
be so ready to emerge. It is, of course, a 
lack of balance between wages and out- 
put that is particularly conducive to its 
resurgence, and I should say that, without 
the windfall brought by cheap imports, 
wages would by this time have had to be 
much more closely adjusted to produc- 
tion. That wages have been rising at a 
pace that could be justified neither by the 
increase in productivity, the number of 
under-employed, nor the rise in the cost 
of living is proof of the indulgence we 
have allowed ourselves in this matter. The 
consequent maladjustment presents, in 
my opinion, a most pressing problem and 
one which, if not energetically tackled, 
may soon become very serious. 


POLICY FOR EXPANSION 


To permit wage inflation now might 
well build up such pressures as would 
prevent our policy of economic expansion 
ever getting into its stride. Yet this for- 
ward movement we must have if our 
country is to counteract the recession 
which threatens some of its industries. 
However, I do not believe the danger of 
inflation is so imminent nor the trade 
situation so critical as to necessitate any- 
thing in the nature of shock tactics. Even 
sO, steering a middle course between infla- 
tion and deflation, especially with limited 
official influence over wage rates, is no 
easy matter, and there is much to be said 
for continuing the “ step by step” action 
we have been following. 


Actually the reflationary moves that 
have already taken place make an impos- 
ing list. The lowering of Bank rate, the 
easing of credit, the de-restriction of hire 
purchase and the aggregate commitments 
which the Government has already under- 
taken in respect of Commonwealth pro- 
grammes, the capital projects of nationa- 
lised industries, the increased expenditure 
of local authorities and the drive for house 
ownership add up to a_ considerable 
stimulus. Moreover moves such as these 
are warranted by the strength of our ex- 
ternal financial position and by the slack 
that is now present in the economy. In- 
deed, by making fuller use of under-em- 
ployed resources of capital and labour 
these measures could lower costs and thus 
counteract the inflationary forces inherent 
in re-expansion. 
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On the other hand under-employed 
capital resources add a complication to 
the recovery programme. Considerable 
capital expenditure over the past few 
years has left industry with a good deal of 
latent productive capacity, so much so in 
fact that private enterprise cannot be 
expected to undertake further capital 
development without the assurance of 
adequate future demands. In the realisa- 
tion of this, and because capital projects 
must be got under way if we are to suc- 
ceed in putting the economy into higher 
gear, it has been considered necessary to 
stimulate consumption first. Granted 
that our existing stability permits this 
priority, yet re-expansion this way is not 
without its risks. For one thing the 
stimulus we are administéring, if used to 
excess, could deflect export effort to the 
home market. Thus by the misdirection 
of easements and incentives we should be 
in danger of adding to the import bill 
without assuring a satisfactory increase in 
our export income. Furthermore, to whip 
up our existing level of consumption and 
then impose on this the additional con- 
sumer demand that will inevitably be 
generated by oncoming capital develop- 
ment could, if the new levels of demand 
prove artificially high, saddle us with an 
embarrassing surplus of productive capa- 
city. So would our last state be worse 
than our first. Provided these risks are 
not disregarded, it is reasonable to hope 
that the stronger position the Government 
has worked so hard to achieve may permit 
us to proceed with expansion in a way 
which will obtain maximum reward with- 
out endangering the smooth working of 
the economy. 


SAVINGS AND TAXATION 


But a recovery programme, however 
soundly directed, which is largely based 
on spending, much of which has to be 
financed by Government borrowing, must 
give consideration to the over-riding 
importance of savings. After all we are 
forcing the pace of capital expenditure 
despite the fact that even a low level of 
investment can, in the absence of adequate 
savings, be inflationary. And we are 
forcing the pace of consumer spending, 
although such spending in itself is incom- 
patible with personal savings. It is true 
that the latter are encouragingly high, but 
they are not large enough in relation to 
personal incomes to justify the view that 
all is well with savings. 


Briefly, our national problem is the 
reconciliation of high investment and 
expansion with stable prices and freedom 
from inflation. That being so we can 
surely best achieve our ends by ploughing 
back profits and increasing personal 
saving in order to create a sufficiency of 
savings. But with so much dependent 
upon them how are savings to be nurtured 
whilst industry and individuals continue 
to be so frustrated by taxation? It can 
be argued that lower taxes would merely 
add to present spending. Yet what could 
be more conducive to extravagance in 
business, to slipshod management and to 
listless effort than penal taxation ? If this 
is agreed, carefully considered tax incen- 
tives would undoubtedly make it more 
worth while for trade and industry to 
curtail wasteful expenditure in order to 
augment profits and for individuals to save 
instead of spend. Nor do I think these 
concessions, if put into practice, would 


necessarily entail a loss: of revenue since, 
given sufficient inducement, both industry 
and individuals would strive for bigger 
earnings, the higher levels of which 
would yield more in taxation for the 
Exchequer. 


A TRYING TIME FOR TEXTILES 


As to the industries which might be in 
need of such concessions, none could make 
out a better case for special treatment than 
textiles. Taxation, however, is only one 
of the many difficulties that are being 
encountered. In addition to such long- 
standing problems as fierce competition 
from Asian countries and interference by 
Governments in the price and marketing 
of raw cotton with the consequent lack of 
effective hedging facilities, sales have been 
adversely affected by the downward trend 
of prices, the imposition of import quotas 
and restrictions abroad, to say nothing of 
two wet summers in succession at home. 
But a further explanation of the slacken- 
ing in activity has of course been the strin- 
gent monetary conditions, All things con- 
sidered it would be surprising if these 
misfortunes were not now being .-re- 
flected in the trading results of many 
companies. 


Of material consequence at present, 
however, is what the trade may expect 
from the recent relaxations of economic 
policy, and here it has to be acknowledged 
that the public’s early reactions to the 
easing of credit and controls have been 
to display more interest in durable con- 
sumer goods than in clothing and house- 
hold textiles. Nevertheless it is perhaps 
reasonable to look for some improvement, 
since, as trade recovery gets under way, 
there should be an increase in the total 
volume of purchasing power and with 
this an expanding home market for 
fabrics. 


Because the setback to production dur- 
ing 1958 must have reduced the industrial 
use of textiles and curtailed the orders of 
distributors, any expansion of trade as a 
result of Government policy should 
quicken this demand. In any case the use 
of fibres is likely to increase, for progres- 
sive developments in the older- industries 
and the emergence of new industries 
create ever-widening needs for yarn and 
cloth. With an easing of financial 
restraints the opportunity is also provided 
for buyers generally to build up depleted 
stocks to a higher level. Moreover, given 
time, there is no need to rule out the 
prospect of some change for the better in 
overseas markets. The expansion of trade 
being the aim of recent Commonwealth 
and International conferences, it is not 
Over-optimistic to hope for easier market 
conditions and for a general increase in 
purchasing power, all of which should 
facilitate sales of the kind of textiles the 
United Kingdom industry manufactures 
better than its competitors. 


Any improvement in demand that may 
be forthcoming must not, however, lead 
the industry to overlook the fact that the 
range of fabrics in which it is free from 
overseas competition is constantly narrow- 
ing, nor be allowed to deflect attention 
from the urgent task of increasing effici- 
ency in order to lower cost of production. 
Such a reduction would mean not only 
the multi-shift working of extremely 
expensive machinery but the utmost use of 
technical ability in order to improve 
quality and design. 
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ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING 
LIMITED : 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


PREVIOUS TURNOVER RECORD SURPASSED 


MR H. R. MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Associated Engineering Limited was held on 
January 15th in London, Mr H. R. Moore 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The more active trading conditions of the 
second half of our financial year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, continued throughout the first 
half of the year under review and produced 
the excellent half year’s results which were 
reported to you last May. In that half year 
turnover expanded by approximately 20 per 
cent over the corresponding six months of 
1956-57, which it must be remembered was 
a period severely affected by the aftermath of 
the Suez crisis ; and turnover for the second 
half of our financial year showed a small 
increase over the comparable period of last 
year. Cost increases resulted in a 
reduction in profits for the second half of the 
year as compared with those for the first half 
year. 


Overall, however, the year has been a very 
successful one for your Group, with a record 
turnover which has resulted in a Profit before 
taxation of £2,532,698. This is the highest 
in our history, and exceeds the previous years’ 
figure by £316,890. In normal circumstances 
an increase of this magnitude would justify 
raising the rate of the final dividend on the 
Ordinary stock. However, after very careful 
consideration your Directors felt that the 
interests of the Ordinary stockholders would 
at this stage be best served by maintaining 
the total distribution for the year at the same 
rate as last year, and conserving our resources 
against known capital commitments in what 
appears to be a more difficult year ahead. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The present programme of capital expendi- 
ture which was commenced in 1956 will be 
nearly completed by September 30, 1959, and 
will require a cash expenditure of approxi- 
mately £1 million during the current year. 
Firm commitments of £445,000 against this 
figure had been made at September 30, 1958. 
A number of new schemes are at present 
under consideration, but the total involved 
will not add considerably to the Group’s 
commitments. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that the accumulated Reserves (including the 
Share Premium Account) attributable to the 
Ordinary stockholders amount to £6,323,129. 
The whole of these Reserves are used in the 
business of the Group and are in addition 
to the issued Ordinary capital of £3,452,003. 
Accordingly your Board considers that it 
would be advisable to capitalise part of the 
total Reserves in order to bring the amount 
of the issued Ordinary Stock more nearly 
into line with the real capital employed. 

It is therefore intended to recommend to 
the Annual General Meeting that the sum 
of £1,726,001 10s. out of the Share Premium 
Account be capitalised and distributed to the 


Ordinary stockholders in the proportion of 
one new Ordinary Share of 5s.' for every two 
Stock Units of 5s. each. 


A Resolution to increase the authorised 
capital to £10 million will be submitted to 
the Members at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. Although this increase is somewhat 
greater than the amount required for the pro- 
posed capitalisation, the Directors have no 
intention at present of issuing any further 
Ordinary capital. In any event it is not their 
intention, without the consent of the Stock- 
holders, to issue any further Ordinary capital 
which would materially affect the control of 
the Company or the nature of its business. 


DIVIDENDS 


The preliminary announcement of the 
results for the past year and of your Board’s 
intention to recommend the capitalisation of 
part of the Reserves was accompanied by a 
warning that this latter proposal was not to 
be taken as implying any increase in the total 
distribution for the current year. It is, 
however, our intention during the current 
year, in the absence of any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, to maintain the present rate of 
the Interim Dividend at 5 per cent less 
Income Tax, on the increased Ordinary 
Capital with the object of reducing the 
present disparity between the Interim and 
Final Dividends. This would be done at the 
same time as we publish our half year’s 
trading results. 


After reviewing in detail the Group’s 
overseas interests, the statement ~con- 
cluded. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The British Motor Car industry has been 
working at almost peak capacity throughout 
the past year, and is very much to be con- 
gratulated on the remarkable results it has 
achieved. Although there are signs of a 
return to a more seasonal pattern, the outlook 
is still a very promising one. As I mentioned 
last year, your Group supplies approximately 
40 per cent of its total turnover. to this 
industry. 

Activity in certain other industries supplied 
by the Group is not so great and whilst we 
have suffered some reduction in the demand 
for Turbine Blades for jet aircraft engines, 
it is anticipated that production will continue 
at a satisfactory level during the current year. 
We are, however, continually developing into 
new lines with the object of spreading our 
activities over a wider field, and this is a 
valuable factor in levelling out the effects of 
fluctuations in any icular section. 


I am very optimistic about the long-term 
possibilities for the growth of your Group ; 
but feel that I should sound a note of caution 
about the current year, as at present it looks 
as though it may be difficult to maintain the 
same level of profits as were achieved in the 
past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed increase of capital and scrip 
issue were approved. 
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BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER 
& PRODUCE 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Bajoe Kidoel Rubber & Produce 
Company, Limited, will be held on Feb- 
ruary llth in London. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
chairman, Mr J. A. Clubb: 


The combined net rupiah profit of the two 
subsidiary companies, after taxation of 
Rp.4,850,000, rose to Rp.4,559,300. NV 
Rubber Cultuur Mij.Bajoe Kidoel has re- 
mitted to the UK £1,090 in respect of its 
1955-56 profits and expects to remit another 
£218 on this account. There are outstand- 
ing applications for permits in respect of 
profits for the years 1954-58 totalling 
Rp.3,900,550 for the two subsidiaries. On 
Past experience, it is impossible to predict 
what this sum will realise in sterling when 
remittance can be made. Intimation has 
been received from Djakarta agents that a 
permit for the remittance by NV Celebes 
Landbouw Mij. of Rp.851,134 in six equal 
monthly instalments in respect of profits for 
the year ended March 31, 1957, has been 
granted. If remittance is effected at the 
present rate, about £8,030 should be re- 
ceived in London. After reviewing the 
whole matter, the board felt that a dividend 
might be paid in respect of the current 
financial year of the company. They de- 
clared accordingly an interim dividend of 
10 per cent less tax, payable on January 14, 
1959. Subsequent to the date of the balance- 
sheet of the parent company as at March 31, 
1958, a capital repayment has been made to 
members of 1s. for each 2s. share, totalling 
£62,240, and the issued capital is now 
£62,240 in shares of 2s. each. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields Limited was 
held on January 21st in London, Mr F, R. 
Cottell (the chairman) presiding. 


The Chairman in submitting the accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1958, said 
that after provision for development and con- 
tingencies and depreciation of fixed assets, 
net oil revenue was £1,190,000. After pro- 
viding £625,000 for taxation in Trinidad and 
the United Kingdom, the net profit for the 
year was £685,000. 


The Directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 1s. 6d. per 5s. unit of stock, making 
a total dividend for the year of 2s. free of 
income tax per unit of stock. 


The year’s production of crude oil and 
casinghead gasolene was 3,258,000 barrels 
and deliveries amounted to 3,268,000 barrels. 


The fall in oil prices which had been the 
general experience during the year, and a 
further addition to the Company’s costs, only 
partly offset by increased production, together 
accounted for the reduction in the net oil 
revenue, 


As regards the Company’s prospects for 
the current year, the recession in oil prices 
had so far continued. This recession had 
halted, the Chairman trusted temporarily, the 
policy of paying steadily increasing dividends 
to stockholders. This policy had been so 
successful that over a period of 12 years the 
cash dividend had increased more than three- 
fold. At the same time the Company had 
been able to build up its reserves to the 
point where it could regard them as sufficient 
for its requirements as seen at present, so 
that it was expected during the current year 
to maintain the dividend at its present rate. 
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Viscount Monckton on— 
testing time ahead for U.K. — 
production and employment 


The One Hundred and Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED will be held on February 13, at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 


The following are extracts from the statement by The Right Honourable The Viscount Monckton 
of Brenchley, P.C., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., M.C., Q.C., the chairman, on the report of the 
directors and accounts for the year to December 31, 1958: 


The past has been one of the most eventful in the 
history of the Bank, by reason of the innovations made in bank- 
ing. service, the publicity attracted at home and abroad by these 
developments, and the volume of new business that has come 
to the Bank as a direct or indirect consequence of them. 


EXPANDING VOLUME OF 
BUSINESS FROM NEW 
SERVICES 


The first innovation, at the beginning of September, was the 
Personal Loans Scheme. This was an extension of service, quite 
new for this country, which had been under consideration for 
some time past; the lifting of the “credit squeeze opened 
the way for its speedy introduction. I need not recite details 
of the scheme, which has features distinguishing it from ordinary 
borrowing from a bank on the established patterns ; the extent 
to which the facilities have been taken up has confirmed the 
existence of a considerable demand which can be met within 
the broad principles of commercial banking. Up to the end of 
December we had made over 45,000 personal loans, for sums 
averaging about £160, and the amount outstanding on them is 
nearly £7m. Analysis of the purposes for which the loans 
have been taken shows that over one-third of them by number, 
and over one-half by amount; have been for the purchase of 
motor vehicles. The other major elements in the demand are for 
furniture, fittings or equipment, and for repairs, decorations or 
improvement of premises. In all these groups are to be found 
many loans related to small business and professional, as distinct 
from personal, requirements. The demand has been evenly 
spread throughout the country. 


A few days later we made available a second new service, by 
introducing the Personal Cheque Account. Here we were con- 
cerned to develop our business by enlarging the range of resort 


to cheque payments—a process which has been rendered more 
practicable and desirable by trends in the distribution of incomes 
and by the spread of substantial and regular payment obligations. 
It is obstructed, in this country as compared with some others, 
by the existence of the stamp duty on cheques ; but early experi- 
ence has shown that even so there is room for expansion. The 
Personal Cheque system is designed to meet the needs of people 
requiring a standard, limited banking service, provided at the 
lowest possible cost, known in advance. It was foreseen that 
to achieve widespread recognition of the advantages of such a 
service would require steady, sustained publicity through the 
various techniques now available. Here, too, however, we have 
been gratified by the immediate response. Large numbers of 
Personal Cheque Accounts are being opened every day, at 
branches throughout the country, and the average balance’ on 
such accounts has exceeded our expectations. 


One item on the balance sheet reflects a welcome addition to 
our group of affiliated companies, resulting from the acquisition, 
jointly with the Clydesdale & North of Scotland Bank, of the 
share capital of the Forward Trust Limited. The arrangements 
for taking over the shares and for the establishment of an effec- 
tive working partnership have gone ahead smoothly and we ‘have 
been impressed by the possibilities of fruitful development, 
among other things through branches to be opened in major 
cities of both England and Scotland. 


REMARKABLE CHANGE 
IN COUNTRY’S 
MONETARY SITUATION 


It cannot be necessary for me to recall in detail the remarkable 
change in the country’s monetary situation during the past year 
—a change that was recognised, in domestic affairs, by the lifting 
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of the credit squeeze, and the many steps by way of relaxation 
and stimulus that have been taken during the past nine months. 
Concurrently, credit has been re-expanded and interest rates 
reduced, and the long upward trend of prices has been restrained. 


On the external side, the year ended with notable steps in the 
general direction of enlarging the convertibility of the 
sterling. The timing of this action, as part of a broad return of 
European currencies to free markets, was doubtless influenced 
by the fact that the United Kingdom’s external monetary 
position was probably stronger than at any other time since the 
war. Compared with the position a year ago, the basic reserves 
have been fortified. Confidence abroad in sterling is high. The 
balance of payments is in a healthy condition; exports have 
declined less than might have been expected, and are particularly 
well maintained in the dollar markets; and some relaxation 
of remaining import controls had already been found practicable, 


The unification of various types of sterling into the single 
category of “ external sterling” brings almost to completion the 
restoration of full convertibility of the pound for people outside 
the sterling area. Thus we are, so to speak, mid-way towards 
the objective of free convertibility which has been in view 
throughout the period since 1945. Once this new position has 
been consolidated, within the modified structure of European 
monetary arrangements, the next long-range process is presum- 
ably towards equality of status between sterling coming into the 
hands of sterling-area residents and sterling passing into the 
possession of people outside that area. This process, however, 
may well prove to be prolonged, since it implies the working out 
of a practical reconciliation between the maintenance of a fixed 
exchange parity in a free market and the pursuit of a domestic 
policy aiming at a high level of employment and continuous 
improvement of the standard of living. 


THE DOMESTIC SITUATION 


At the moment, the disquieting aspects of the domestic posi- 
tion have to do with production and employment. The higher 
figures of unemployment and short-time working are in them- 
selves disturbing ; so is the fact that the productive capacity of 
industry—greatly enlarged by heavy capital investment—ijs not 
being fully used. No doubt the situation is in part to be 
regarded as an easing of unhealthy tension ; but it would be 
wrong to shut our eyes to the risk of positive recession. The 
real test will come when, in the spring of this year, the indices 
show or fail to show a seasonal improvement of average or more 
than average magnitude. 


ROLES OF GOVERNMENT 
AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 


A year ago I stressed the need of adaptability, in the 
regulation of bank lending, to changes in the general business 
situation. The same quality of flexibility is needed on all aspects 
of national economic policy; and in fact during the past year 
the direction of policy has been radically altered by a series 
of steps, taken one by one as soon as it evident that a 
change could be made with advantage and without prejudice 
to the long-term gains already in hand. 


In these days we look fo Government as exercising major 
responsibility for modifying the climate within which private 
industry and trade are carried on. This extension of respon- 
sibility is perhaps the most significant addition to the functions 
of Government that has taken place since the “thirties. The 
past year has brought us to the first occasion after the war on 
which Government has been called upon to face what, in the 
absence of positive action, might merge into serious depression. 
The fact that Government recognises its new responsibility, and 
has already acted upon it, is a source of reassurance; so also 
is the fact that it is better equipped, with statistics and other 
information, for its task than it has ever been before; and 
again that its discretionary powers to influence the economic 
Situation are both wide-ranging and adaptable. 










THE LIMITATIONS ON GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


In practice there are limitations on a Government’s powers, 
not least because in a free economy it must act largely by way 
of inducement, persuasion and deterrent; only to a limited 
extent, usually on the negative side, can it order or dictate ; 
and the magnitude of those operations which it directly controls, 
while substantial, is by no means as large as the total volume 
of business which is governed by private decisions. These limi- 
tations, it should be noted, apply both when striving to check 
over-expansion and when seeking to combat recession. Yet 
experience suggests that inducement and persuasion may prove 
to be less effective, once recession has been allowed to take a 
firm grip of the economy, than deterrents are likely to be at 
a time of excessive activity. 


It would be easier to carry out a continuing policy, promptly 
adapted to changing conditions, if the available instruments of 
policy could be used with equal facility. But in fact they cannot. 
At one extreme the authorities have at their command such 
means as Bank rate, credit restriction and hire-purchase regula- 
tion, which can be put into action immediately, and without 
notice, once the necessary decision has been taken. At the 
other they have fiscal measures and the speeding-up or slowing 
down of programmes of public capital expenditure, which take 
time to come into operation though the decisions themselves 
may have some influence in the period immediately following 
their announcement. On occasion, indeed, the psychological effect 
of the decisions taken may be more important than their direct 
practical results. 


Finally, account has to be taken of this country’s special 
international position—special in degree if not in kind. It is 
by now, for example, generally recognised that the increased 
surpluses on Britain’s current balance of payments have been 
the consequence in large part of a so-called favourable turn in 
the terms of trade ; on the other hand, some export trades have 
been feeling an unfavourable reaction from the loss of purchas- 
ing-power suffered by overseas customers through this same 
fall in the level of prices of primary commodities. Experience 
has taught us, too, that our economy is exceptionally vulnerable, 
not only to trends in world trade, but also to the impact of 
unfavourable events that cannot be foreseen. 

There is and always must be a large element of the “ hunch ” 
and the “ intelligent guess ” in the efforts of any Government, 
however wise and well-informed it may be, to maintain lasting 
equilibrium on a steadily rising-trend. In my view, there is 
good reason to hope that action already taken, perhaps supple- 
mented by further steps in the same direction, will go far to 
bring about a resumption of general economic expansion coupled 
with monetary stability. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE 
BUSINESS 


It is well, however, to remind ourselves of what business 
undertakings, for their part, can do, in the present phase, to 
encourage a speedy re-expansion of activity. There are three 
lines of action which I suggest are worth consideration by those 
in control of such undertakings, and one or more of them will 
be found relevant to every branch of business. First, close 
attention might be given to all possibilities of lowering prices 
of goods sold over the counters in the day-to-day run of retail 
trade, for along this line lies the best hope of removing any 
undue hesitancy among buyers resulting from loss of overtime 
earnings or the fear of redundancy. Secondly, now rather than 
when business is at peak level is the time to consider pressing 
on with plans for physical reorganisation and expansion and for 
raising standards of efficiency in production and distribution ; 
the speeding-up of private capital investment is one of the surest 
ways of stimulating a broad-based business revival. And thirdly, 
.it is vital to swift re-expansion that the country’s export earn- 
ings of every kind should be enlarged to the very utmost. 


There must be a combination of well-judged action at Govern- 
ment level and sustained effort and enterprise in private business 
if forces making for recession are to be overcome and the national 
economy firmly established once again on a steadily rising trend 
of employment, production, consumption and investment. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING PRODUCES LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


FURTHER GRATIFYING GROWTH IN OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


SUCCESS OF GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 


LORD ALDENHAM ON FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on February 11th 
at the Head Office, 41 Lothbury, London, 
E.C. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, The Right Honourable Lord Aldenham, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1958: 


It is with the greatest sorrow that I have 
to tell you that Mr C. D. Hely-Hutchinson, 
who had served as a Director for nearly 
twenty-five years, died in November last, a 
few days after his ill-health had compelled 
him to retire. Lord Dudley, who joined our 
Board in 1937, also retired during the year 
as, on medical advice, he now has to spend 
the winter months abroad. We shall sadly 
miss the wise counsel of two Directors who 
had rendered such valuable service over a 
long period. 


In December, 1958, we welcomed to the 
Board Sir Walter Barrie, four times Chair- 
man of Lloyds, and Major-General C. A. L. 
Dunphie, Managing Director of Vickers 
Limited, who received a Knighthood in the 
New Year’s Honours List. I am sure we 
shall benefit greatly from their breadth of 
experience. 


The General Management suffered a great 
loss when Mr L. E. Aldridge retired in June 
after nine years as a Joint General Manager. 
He was succeeded in that office by Mr R. E. 
Elliott, formerly an Assistant General 
Manager. This was the only change in the 
General Management, and mentioning it I 
am prompted to reinforce the evidence the 
results themselves supply by paying tribute 
to the untiring efforts of Mr Chesterfield and 
his colleagues. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


Our profit for the year of £2,069,747 was 

some £217,000 higher than in 1957 and the 

. satisfactory trading experienced in 1958 has 

enabled us to pay a final dividend of ls. 6d. 

per share on the “ B” shares, making for the 

year 2s. 6d: per share compared with 2s. 3d. 
per share in 1957 


We have allocated £900,000 to Published 
Reserve and after this allocation and allow- 
ance for the increased distribution by way of 
dividend, our Profit and Loss carry-forward 
is down by some £8,000. 


The factors affecting our trading figures 
this year have been numerous, the most 
significant being the persistent downward 
trend in the Bank rate and the restoration, 
after many years’ absence, of the freedom 
we enjoy in the conduct of our business. 
In some ways these two factors, when 
considered in terms of trading results, 
tend. to conflict and their impact in a full 
year cannot accurately be assessed. At the 
same time they provide a challenge to us 
all in seeking and applying new methods of 
operation. 


Our Current Deposit and Other Accounts 
have increased by over £36 million to a new 
peak figure of £917 million, but in this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that the 
attraction of a Bank Deposit Account, brought 
home to so many of our customers in the 
high interest rate period from September, 
1957, has tended: to remain, and much of our 
increase in this item is in the form of Deposit 
Account balances upon which we are paying 
interest. It is against this background that 
we have to regard the profitability of the 
overall rise in our Current, Deposit and 
Other Accounts. Incidentally, I am pleased 
to record a very large increase in the 
numbers of the new accounts opened 
during the year—indeed, the largest increase 
on record. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
ADVANCES 


Turning to the Assets side of the Balance 
Sheet, you will see that Advances have in- 
creased substantially, by £53 million, a pleas- 
ing indication of the needs of our customers 
and our present ability to satisfy them 
wherever we can properly do so. 


The rate of earnings on our Loans .and 
Overdrafts has fluctuated with the various 
changes in Bank rate, the average being 
rather lower than in 1957. The expansion 
in our Advances during the last few months 
has not quite compensated, in terms of total 
earnings, for this downward trend in the rate 
and I would not. attempt to assess the likely 
result under this heading in 1959. 


You will recollect that at the end of 1957, 
with a desire in the conditions then obtaining 
to be rather more than usually liquid, we were 
employing a substantial portion of our re- 
sources in the purchase of Treasury Bills. 
With the gradual reduction in the yield on 
these Bills since early in 1958 and bearing in 
mind the return to more normal considera- 
tions of liquidity, we have switched in some 
measure not only into the much more re- 
munerative Advances but also, at favourable 
opportunities, into British Government 
Securities. Our employment of resources 
in this latter manner has risen by nearly £16 
million and it is eminently satisfactory to 
report that the deficiency in terms of market 
value, which we have noted since 1955, has 
now disappeared from our Balance Sheet: 
once again we have not used reserves to write 
down our holdings. 


HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE 


Our Trade Investments reflect the purchase 
of a 20 per cent interest in the Mercantile 
Credit Company Limited, which we under- 
took after careful consideration of the desira- 
bility of obtaining a participation in the field 
of hire purchase finance, about which we are 
wholly satisfied: we are hopeful that our total 
investment in this Company of some £2 
million, of which we have paid one-quarter 


to date, will be of benefit to our profits in 
the years ahead. 


EXCELLENT STAFF RELATIONS 


Once again by far the largest of our out- 
goings, payments to or for the benefit of our 
Staff, has risen: there has been a modest 
increase in our Staff numbers. 


I am pleased to say that relations between 
the Board and Management of the Bank and 
our Staff Associations, both Clerical and 
Non-Clerical, have continued to be excellenr 
and I have no doubt of the value of the many 
meetings that take place from time to time 
during the year and at which views are most 
freely exchanged. 


During 1958 our banking offices rose in 
number to 1,199 and with the lifting of re- 
Sstrictions on expenditure in this field we are 
not unhopeful of materially improving our 
representation throughout the country. 


SERVICE TO PRIVATE 
CUSTOMERS 


While we have had a full share in develop- 
ments in domestic banking generally in 1958, 
we have not thought it necessary to advertise 
a special cheap restricted Current Account, 
As a Bank which has traditionally served the 
private customer, we have always given care- 
ful consideration to his particular needs and 
I am confident that we remain as fully com- 
petitive in this service as we have always 
been, not only in terms of commission 
charges but also in the comprehensive 
nature and manner of our service, which 
after all is the best advertisement we could 
have. 


I am sure that most of our private cus- 
tomers, as well as our commercial customers, 
are pleased to be able to receive printed de- 
tailed statements from any branch at which 
they may keep their account: I believe that 
although we introduced, and advertised, this 
beneficial service in May, 1956, no other 
country-wide Bank has emulated this achieve- 
ment. 


TRAVELS ABROAD 


1958 has been another year of extensive 
travel abroad by members of our senior Staff. 
The United States, South America, the West 
Indies, the Far East, including China, and 
Europe have all been visited and the estab- 
lishment of new, and maintenance of old, 
contacts have done much to bring about the 
further gratifying growth in our overseas busi- 
ness. Much credit is due to the Officers who 
have given up so much of their time to this 
end, for I know how very concentrated and 
arduous can be these journeys on the Bank’s 
behalf. 

Indeed we are grateful to the whole Staff 
of the Parent Bank for their efficient and loyal 
services. Our thanks also go out to the Staffs 
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of the Ulster Bank—which had an excellent 
year’s trading—and of Westmirister Foreign 
Bank, which in a not very easy year has also 
done well. 


CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


In September, 1957, confidence in the 
international value of the pound sterling was 
not very strong abroad, and severe steps were 
taken to remedy the situation—Bank rate was 
raised to 7 per cent and the credit squeeze 
reinforced: but it was not until well into 
1958 that there was any certainty that the 
desired results of checking inflation and re- 
storing confidence in our currency had been 
achieved. It is noteworthy that, with the 
exception of a very few days, the pound 
sterling has been above par in relation to the 
US dollar throughout 1958. 


It is probable that the obvious determina- 
tion of the Government to maintain the value 
of the pound even at the cost of some slight 
loss of production was an important factor 
in this success; but there were of course 
other factors such as the encouraging stability 
of the vdlue of our exports and the continued 
fall in the prices of our imports. Sterling 
in common with other European currencies 
was helped by the adverse balance of pay- 
ments of the US which resulted in a large 
outflow of gold and dollars to the rest of 
the world. 


EXPORTS TO USA 


Our exports to the United States have con- 
tinued 1o expand and this enabled the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to amnounce at 
Montreal some further welcome liberalisa- 
tion of our imports from the dollar area and 
to hold out the hope of yet further relaxations 
in 1959. 


The recession in the United States caused 
industrial production there to fall steeply from 
September, 1957, until April, 1958: but since 
then well over half of that fall has been re- 
covered.. Even during the worst stages of 
the recession consumer demand was sur- 
prisingly well maintained: this was reflected 
in the continued high level of American im- 
ports of manufactured goods. Europe has 
also experienced a minor recession. The 
worst feature of the setback in world indus- 
trial production was that it caused a fall in 
commodity prices with a consequent loss of 
income to the primary producing countries. 
Loans have been made during 1958 by the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund to Overseas Sterling Area countries: 
these loans have helped to meet current 
deficits which would otherwise have had to 
be met from our gold reserves 


‘HEALTHY BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The effect on primary producing members 
of the Sterling Area of the reduced demand 
for their exports was also eased by the way 
in which they drew on their sterling balances : 
large drawings by Sterling Area countries 
were more or less equalled by the inflow of 
foreign money. Our very healthy balance of 
payments—{334 million in the first six 
months of 1958—has been used principally to 
imcrease the gold and dollar reserves, and to 
make long-term investment in the rest of the 
Sterling Area and in Canada, most of it on 
Private account. 


During 1958 the reserves in fact increased 
by £284 million to £1,096 million at the end 
of the year. They are, however, still too 
slender for comfort, especially in view of the 
known claims on them in the coming months. 

Government has declared its confidence 
by undertaking to repay, by April, 1959, £71 
million of. our débt to the IMF. There are 
other payments to be made from the reserves, 
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Repayment of the debt to the US Export- 
Import Bank of £89 million is due to begin 
in 1960. At New Delhi the decision was 
taken, largely at the instigation of this 
country, to strengthen the resources of the 
IMF, When this is ratified by the member 
governments, a payment of £58 million will 
become due in respect of the UK share: 
but this stréngthening of the IMF will 
add to the stability of the pound. There 
will also have to be a small contribution to 
a European Fund which replaces the 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 


In. December it proved possible to an- 
nounce legal convertibility of sterling held 
by residents abroad: a step which is already 
helping to increase the income from our 
foreign business, and which is welcome too 
in that it implies that the Government do 
not intend to permit expansion to lead to 
renewed inflation. 

The price of the restraint necessary to 
achieve these successes has been a slight fall 
in industrial production during the year, and 
some increase in unemployment and lessening 
of overtime earnings. But the price, measured 
solely by the amount of unemployment, 
would I believe have been very much higher 
if inflation had been allowed to continue 
unchecked. It was, however, natural and 
proper that, as soon as stability had been 
attained, steps should be taken towards re- 
newed expansion. At the end of July the 
credit squeeze was officially ended and free- 
dom of competition between the banks was 
thereby restored. By October all restriction 
on hire purchase was ended. Bank rate had 
been gradually reduced during the year, and 
stood at 4 per cent by November. Advances 
from the Clearing Banks have moved up 
sharply since July, though not more than was 
to be expected after the long period of 
repression: in- this connection the intro- 
duction of personal loans for current 
expenditure has had its effect. Moreover, 
we expect that some of our medium-term 
commitments—largely concerned with exports 
—will be used. 


Some of our senior officials, in visits to the 
United States-over the last few years, studied 
the results of the personal loans schemes 
operated by American banks and their reports 
convinced us that the business would be use- 
ful to the community and profitable to our- 
selves, and should be introduced as soon as 
Government policy permitted. It must be 
remembered, however, that before the credit 
squeeze we regularly made loans on the 
security of personal character and the pros- 
pects of the business. But it is true that, 
for the first time, lending to the individual 
has been widely advertised by us. By an 
odd chance I received a letter from a_cus- 
tomer, just when personal loans were being 
announced, thanking the Bank for having lent 
him £10,000 some years ago on what he him- 
self regarded as entirely inadequate security : 
he was repaying the last penny, and was left 
with a prospering business of his own. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS REGRETTED 


When ending the credit squeeze the autho- 
rities decided, pending the report of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee, to take power to call for 
Special Deposits if necessary to control bank 
lending. I regret this decision, and trust that 
the power may never be used. I would have 
thought a better method would be for the 
Government itself to refrain from creating an 
excessive volume of credit. 


So far the result of steps towards re-expan- 
sion has been most apparent in the sale of 
consumer goods::. quick alternation between 
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the application of the brake and the accelera- 
tor creates unease, whether in driving a car, 
or in planning long-term investment. The 
stimulus to consumption has made many 
businessmen more confident than they were 
a few months ago: but reports from our 
Branches still give little sign that private 
industry is resuming investment in plant and 
buildings on the scale necessary to increase 
the future prosperity of our industries. 


GOOD FEATURES IN NATIONAL 
RECOVERY 


There have been many good features in 
the recovery achieved during 1958. The 
Savings Movement has been increasingly 
successful ; less time has been lost in indus- 
trial disputes; amd there has been wider 
recognition of the fact that full employment 
can be secured only when our costs of pro- 
duction are kept in line with those of our 
competitors. 


Our farmers have had an arduous and dis- 
appointing year. After early promise of good 
yields, for some months it seemed that bad 
weather would make the 1958 harvest a disas- 
trous failure: but in the end, though harvest- 
ing costs were high, the yield of cereal crops 
will probably not prove to be very greatly 
below the average of the last five years. The 
Government have introduced a Bill to give 
further help to small farmers. 


A CAUTIOUS OUTLOOK 


The prospects for 1959 have to be viewed 
with caution. There seems no certainty that 
the West is nearer to an accommodation with 
Russia, and there is considerable danger in 
the possibility of a Western European split 
over the Common Market and the Free Trade 
Area. It was easy to understand the French 
anxiety about the Free Trade Area, when her 
price level was not competitive, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the recent devalu- 
ation of the franc will have removed this 
obstacle to agreement. At the same time, 
the fact that France has liberalised her trade 
in accordance with her obligations to OEEC 
has gone a long way towards answering our 
complaint about discrimination against non- 
Common Market countries 


Recent reports from the shipbuilding, tex- 
tile and coal mining industries do not indicate 
much early improvement: and the heavy fall 
in the volume of imports of the raw materials 
of our main industries during 1958 does not 
give cause to expect a rapid up-turn in pro- 
duction. Moreover, just as the reserves have 
gained by the using up of raw materials for 
exports, so they will suffer when the stock 
of raw materials.comes to be made good. The 
latest figures for manufacturers’ stocks of raw 
materials suggest that their running down 
may not go very much further and that before 
many months industry may find it necessary 
to start rebuilding those stocks. A possible 
immediate stimulant to several industries 
would be to declare that there will be no 
important alteration in purchase tax this year: 
there. is always a considerable reluctance to 
buy during the months before the Budget if 
a change downwards in purchase tax is 
generally expected: and we are told that the 
next three months may see more unemploy- 
ment. But the Budget date is generally in 
April: a long time to wait if unemployment 
trends continue upwards. 

Since profits have been harder to earn the 
revenue may be less buoyant than of late, and 
there are many clamorous calls on the. Public 
Purse: but this should not deter the Chan- 
cellor from fulfilling the faint hopes he has 
given. of a reduction in taxation, which, as 
the Cohen Committee suggests, would be an 
important stimulant to production. 








The consolidated accounts and the Report of 
the Directors give a full and clear account of 
the year’s operations and their result. 

As explained in the Directors’ Report, 
larger non-recurring and extraneous items 
and smaller net transfers to specific reserves 
make the balance carried to the appropriation 
account considerably larger than for the 
previous year. 

In comparing one year with another trad- 
ing results can be affected by variations in 
the realizable values of stock. If changes of 
cost are immediately passed on in selling 
prices, a fortuitous gain or loss will arise 
when the stocks on hand at the time of the 
change are sold at the new prices. 

Such an occurrence is not uncommon and 
it arose in both 1957 and 1958, affecting the 
comparison of the two years to the detriment 
of 1958. But for this, the starting figure in the 
profit and loss account for 1958 would have 
been slightly better than the starting figure 
for the previous year. 


Capital Expenditure 


The amount spent on capital account in the 
year was £14 million which compares with 
an average of £11 million in the last five 
years. It is expected that it will continue at 
about this level for the next five years. 


Activity and Capacity 


It is not a simple matter to calculate the rate 
of capacity we are working at any one time 
either in volume or value, because no two 
departments are working at the same rate 
continuously. 

The rate fell during the latter part of the 
year under review and we are now working 
at an average level of about 80 per cent. The 
present indications are that we can hope to 
maintain this level. 

_ The following analysis of the markets 
which we serve may help you to form 
opinions for yourselves. 
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Extracts 


% 

Direct Export ot 11.5 
Constructional engineering, build- 
ing and contracting 9.9 
Shipbuilding and marine engineer- 
ae és 9.1 
General engineering Sie 12.3 
Wire and wire manufacturing 6 “aS 
Coal mining and quarrying 6.4 
Motors, cycles, aircraft “ foe- 
ings and springs 15.0 
Railways and rolling stock... =: wae 
Stockholding merchants ... a 
Miscellaneous és ons eee 7.4 

100.0 


Iron Making at Appleby-Frodingham 

The blast furnace installation at Appleby- 
Frodingham consists of four furnaces built 
between 1939 and 1954. With the knowledge 
and experience available when the installation 
was designed in 1939 we estimated the cap- 
acity of each of the two furnaces installed in 
that year would be 2,500 tons per week. 
Following the experience which we have 
gained in the beneficiation of our low grade 
ores, coupled with modification in design and 
operation of the furnaces themselves, the 
performance of the four furnaces has in- 
creased and exceeded what had been common 
practice. The, highest production achieved 
experimentally on one furnace has been 
11,750 tons in a week. These developments 
have enabled us to demolish all our older 
blast furnaces and the new installation of 
four furnaces will make all the iron we expect 
to require for the present. 


Employment and Unemployment 
The number of employees on our books is 


36,862. The normal recruitment by which: 


the regular wastage through retirement and 
other causes is made good has been restricted 
in recent months to mitigate the effects of the 
reduction in activity which we have suffered. 
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from the Statement by the Chairman 


Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., on the 
Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1958, 


Every effort has been made to avoid dismis- 
sals for redundancy; men employed in steel- 
making work under an agreement, common 
in our industry, guaranteeing four shifts 
work per week, and this arrangement has 
been widely used in recent months. Overtime 
work has been considerably reduced and the 
fall in working time has been shared as 
widely as possible over our labour force. 


Engineering 
The main purpose of our Company is, of 
course, the production of steel in many 
different forms, but in the course of years our 
activities have extended to engineering on a 
large scale. 

Important work recently undertaken by 
this company has been the Jodrell Bank 
Radio Telescope, Barton Bridge, a dual- 
carriageway road bridge over the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and the steelwork for two large 
power stations. The company is now engaged 
upon the steel building for the Hinkley 
Point nuclear power station. 

We were the principal contractors in the 
building of the Jodrell Bank Radio Telescope, 
which is now finished and in use. If we take 
credit for the part which our company 
played, which we may well do, it should not 
be forgotten that the men who actually built 
the structure were partners too. Some of the 
erection took place in hard weather and 4 
great deal of it involved working at high 
levels in a very exposed situation. 

As you may remember, Yorkshire Engine 
Company is a locomotive building works of 
long standing. It is now concentrating on the 
building of diesel locomotives, for which tt 
has a large order book. 

The Distington Engineering Company is # 
large undertaking established by us since the 
war. It has one of the largest iron foundries 
in the country, specialising in the casting 
ingot moulds and other heavy castings used 
in steelworks and elsewhere. And in its 
machine shops it undertakes general engineet~ 

ing and sub-contracting to engineering com 
panies which cater for steelworks plant. 
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The Owen & Dyson company specialises 
in machining and assembling railway wheels, 
axles and tyres which are made at Steel, 
Peech & Tozer. 

In addition to these subsidiary companies 
we have large maintenance engineering shops 
at our steelworks which are run on the lines 
of independent engineering undertakings. 

All these works together employ 4,854 
men which gives an indication of the size of 
our engineering interests and establishments. 


Free Trade Area 


Not everyone is engaged in industry and 
trade, but all are concerned in the outmoding 
of wars and all fear the devastating possibili- 
ties of nuclear weapons, H bombs and all 
that. 

Such fear is natural. But if we cannot 

exclude nuclear weapons and world wars 
from our own thoughts we have to turn our 
urgent attention to the building up of 
Western Europe into an integrated trading 
and commercial unit which in common with 
all English speaking nations can stand up to 
the rest of the world. ‘ 
’* Given peace, there can be little doubt that 
in this age of technological advance, the 
industries of the Free Nations of Europe will 
expand and prosper. Here we are all con- 
cerned, because. it is just under these condi- 
tions that a failure to keep the peace will spell 
not only economic ruin, but suicidal devasta- 
tion for all concerned. 

Last year, after various ups and downs in 
Western European relations, the Treaty of 
Rome was signed, largely owing to the 
dynamic leadership of the then Belgian 
Foreign Secretary, M. Spaak. This created 
amongst the same six nations a Common 
Market for all other commodities (besides 
coal and steel) and at the same time founded 
a special organisation known as “Euratom” 
for dealing with the peaceful development of 
nuclear energy. The first reduction in trade 
barriers between the Six came into force on 
the Ist January, 1959-and the Rome Treaty 
provides for their complete elimination in 12 
to 15 years. 

This has given rise to very intricate pro- 
blems for the other Western European 
trading nations and particularly for the 
United Kingdom. Negotiations, which have 
had a distinctly chequered history, are still 
being carried on in the hopes that the 
remaining eleven O.E.E.C.° powers, with 
Great Britain inevitably in the lead, will 
Succeed in establishing a working relation- 
ship with the Common Market of the Six, 


by forming a complementary association, 
originally to be called the Free Trade Area. 
These proposals. raise many delicate 
political and economic issues which are out- 
side the province of this statement. But, I 
venture the opinion which I know you will 
share, that the prime need for the Free 
World is the establishment of closer links 
which will reduce the risks of war. We must 
hope, therefore, that a sufficient spirit of give 
and take will be shown by all concerned to 
ensure the setting up of some form of 
Western European economic union on an 
enduring basis. What is good for Europe 
should be good for the United Kingdom. 


Nationalisation 


The present Parliament and previous 
Parliaments for some years now have been 
composed almost entirely of two political 
parties. Basically one party strives to con- 
serve the freedam of the individual; it is 
called the Conservative Party. To the other 
party the freedom of the individual is a 
secondary consideration; this party is called 
Labour, I do not know why. 

Immediately after the war, in July 1945, 
the Labour Party was returned to Parliament 
with a large majority, viz. about 150. In 
pursuit of Socialist dogma it proceeded to 
nationalise, as it is called, a number of activi- 
ties which we now speak of as the nationalised 
industries. 

It is generally accepted that this nationali- 
sation movement has been a failure, that it 
has cost the State a lot of money, and that it 
will cost the country a lot of money in the 
future. 

The steel industry was not included in the 
first nationalisation campaign. It was 
nationalised all by itself by an Act of Parlia- 
ment called the Iron and Steel Act 1949, the 
date of which was the 24th November 1949. 

It is true that when that Act was passed the 
Labour Party still had its large majority. But 
men soon forget and so it is as well to recall 
by how small a majority the nationalisation of 
the steel industry was actually brought about. 

The Bill to nationalise the steel industry 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
in October 1948 and met with the strongest 
opposition in both Houses. Eventually a com- 
promise was reached. This provided that the 
actual vesting of the steel companies which 
were to be nationalised would not take place 
before the next General Election and the Act 
fixed the earliest vesting day as the Ist 
January 1951. 

Another General Election was held in 
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February 1950 and as a result the Labour 
Party’s overall majority was reduced to no 
more than six. In this new Parliament before 
the vesting day arrived the strongest opposi- 
tion was renewed but the Labour Party 
persisted and used its majority in the House 
of ‘Commons, small though it was, to force 
their decision. The recorded majority was 
ten votes. It may therefore be said that at the 
time when the properties of the iron and steel 
companies concerned became vested in the 
State the Labour majority was no more than 
ten. 

Only ten months later the Labour Party 
went to the country and was defeated. A 
Conservative government succeeded which 
denationalised the industry by means of the 
Iron and Steel Act 1953 and established qa new 
form of Public Supervision exercised by the 
Iron and Steel Board which has been in 
operation ever since. 

All the arguments which the Labour Party 
have brought forward in support of national- 
ising steel have been refuted time after time. 
They are being refuted day by day and 
refuting will continue. In spite of this lack of 
support the Labour Party still persists in 
declaring that if and when it is returned to 
power it will nationalise steel again. The only 
reason left to it is the pursuit of an outmoded 
Socialist dogma. Or perhaps there is even less 
in it than that. Perhaps it is for no better 
reason than the reason why a girl once became 
the owner of a double bass, a true story which 
came within my personal knowledge many 
years ago. I do not remember the girl’s 
christian name, but let us say it was Sally. 

Sally was walking along a street when a 
friend stopped her and asked: 

“Whatever is that musical instrument you 
are carrying on your back ?” 

“Oh” she said “‘it is my double bass”. 

“But can you play the double bass ?” her 
friend asked. 

“Don’t be silly” she replied. 

“Then why have a double bass ?” said her 
friend. 

“Well, you sée, it was this way. I told me 
Momma I wanted one and so me Dadda went 
and bought me one”’. 

Staff 
At all our branches and at our headquarters 
and at all times we know that we have the 
support and the co-operative inspiration of 
our staff atevery level. At our meeting I shall 
ask you to join us in a resolution to tell them 
of our appreciation and our thanks. 

Copies of the full Statement can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 
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H. & G. SIMONDS LIMITED 


SALES MAINTAINED AT HIGH LEVEL 


EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of H. & G. 
Simonds Limited was held on January 19th 
at Reading. General Sir Miles Dempsey, the 
Chairman, presided, and the following are 
extracts from his circulated statement: 


FINANCE 


The year’s operations resulted in a small 
increase in the profit from trading, which 
amounted to £1,113,256. The profit before 
taxation was £22,798 higher at £850,799, and 
‘the tax charge, mainly by reason of the altera- 
tion in profits tax, was lower by £10,782. 
The profit after taxation was £384,818, as 
compared with £351,238. 


Capital Expenditure on properties during 
the year was in excess of £400,000. Whilst 
this partly reflects the building and other 
costs incurred on new and existing houses, 
the major proportion of this year’s expendi- 
ture arose from the purchase of the freehold 
of a group of Licensed Houses in the Bristol 
area, previously leased by us. This important 
investment formed a part of our planned 
Capital Investment programme. 


TRADE 


Our total sales of beer were almost identical 
with the previous year. As these had con- 
stituted a record, we feel that we have stood 
up fairly well to the effects of a cold, wet 
summer, and of economic recession in some 
of the areas we serve. 


The structure of our sales, however, re- 
vealed certain differences, notably that the 
quantity of bottled beer declined slightly, 
while that of draught beer increased by 
nearly the same amount, thus reversing 
a trend which has been in evidence for many 
years. 


During the year we again directed our 
greatest sales effort towards promoting our 
“Tavern Ale,” both in bottle and can. I am 
glad to report that we achieved a satis- 
factory increase, despite the overall fall in 
sales of bottled beer. This will continue to 
be our policy, as we have great confidence 
in the quality of “Tavern Ale,” and our 
wide publicity will still further emphasise the 
merits of this beer. 


Wine and Spirit Sales, representing a most 
important fraction of our total turn-over, 
maintained about the same rate of expansion 
as for the past year or two, but there are 
definite indications that this is now slowing 
up. 


LICENSED PROPERTIES 


Six new Public Houses have been opened 
during the last year, and work is now 
proceeding on five more new houses, 
respectively at Reading, Oxford, Swindon, 
Bristol and Cwmbran New Town, all of 
which should be completed within the next 
twelve months. 


PLANT 


Our efforts have been bent mainly on im- 
proving productivity as fast as resources 
permit. We have pressed on with schemes 
at Reading and Devonport, and have locked 
into them further important plans. These 


will have the effect of closing down our 
Bottling Stores at Bristol and of greatly in- 
creasing our bottling capacity at Reading by 
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installing the most modern and efficient high 
speed machinery. 


ARTHUR COOPER 


The Arthur Cooper organisation now con- 
trols fifty-two retail Wine Shops, and experi- 
enced a marked increase in turn-over result- 
ing in a substantial extra profit. 


From a small beginning seven years ago, 
this group has now become very well-known 
throughout our trading area, and is contri- 
buting worthwhile profits to our account. 


Since the closing of the financial year, we 
have entered into a trade agreement with 
Flowers Breweries whereby certain beers of 
each Company will be made available to the 
other. We are hopeful that this arrangement 
will be mutually advantageous. 


The Reports and Accounts were adopted, 
and the Retiring Director re-elected. 


MINWORTH METALS 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING EARNINGS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Minworth Metals Limited was held on 
January 16th in London, Sir John Fox, OBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Again stock losses during the year under 
review, due to the downward trend in the 
price of Wolfram Ore, which is the raw 
material for Ferro Tungsten, adversely 
affected our earnings. In July 1957 the price 
of Ferro Tungsten was 9s. 8d. per lb, a 
downward trend continued throughout the 
year and the price at July 31, 1958, was 
6s. 6d. per lb, representing a difference of 
approximately £285 per ton. 


It is generally agreed that during the 
period the price of Wolfram fell below its 
economic level. The July price was the 
lowest for ten years and in terms of real 
money far below the 1948 price. At the time 
of writing this report prices are rising and 
today Ferro Tungsten stands at 8s. 6d. per 
lb., but to attempt to prophesy as to the 
possible antics of this metal would be folly. 


Technically the year was one in which 
investments of the past paid full dividends, 
a large part of the earnings being due 
to the research and development of pre- 
vious years. 


Results for the first part of the year were 
very satisfactory but from January onwards 
we began to feel the effects of the recession 
in the steel trade, which continued into the 
present year. As the standard of living rises 
there is 4n expanding market for our pro- 
ducts, and whilst our trade is one to feel the 
effects of a general recession it is one of the 
first to feel the effects of a recovery. 


The Group Trading Profit for the year was 
£94,332. Taking into account the setbacks 
encountered during the year we may with 
reason congratulate ourselves that this was 
only £3,090 less than the previous year. 
Your Directors feel justified in recommend- 
ihg a dividend of 25 per cent. 


I extend our thanks to all our staff for the 
loyalty and co-operation which has contri- 
buted in full measure to the results achieved, 
in spite of the difficulties to which I have 
referred. 


The report was adopted, 
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BIRD & CO, . 
(AFRICA) LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE TEA DEVELOPMENT 


The forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Bird & Company (Africa), Limited, will be 
held on February 14th at Tanga, Tanganyika, 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by Sir Eldred Hitchcock, 
CBE, chairman and managing director, 
including some additional comment: 

The profit for the year after tax was 
£199,681, compared with £238,000 in the 
previous year. Our reserves built up over the 
years total £1,245,000, and the unappropri- 
ated profits carried forward at June 30, 1958, 
were £1,054,729, mainly absorbed in the 
Company’s development. Your Board 
declared a total dividend for the year of 17} 
per cent, the same as in previous years. 

Future dividend policy will need careful 
consideration if primary commodity prices 
continue to fall, although present indications 
are favourable. 


TEA DEVELOPMENT 


During the year we have energetically 
pushed forward our tea development pro- 
gramme and are well in advance of it, 

During the year 1958-59 our made tea will 
probably total 200,000 lb, but our factory is 
designed to meet a capacity to exceed 
3,million lb a year when our tea areas come 
into full production. Expenditure to date 
on the Kwamkoro-Ngua-Ndola group, 
referred to now as “ Kwamkoro,” has totalled 
almost £500,000 which represents a high 
capitalisation per acre in respect of just over 
1,000 planted acres at this stage. 

As we complete our programme of a mini- 
mum of 2,700 planted acres, the scale of this 
expenditure may for a while increase but will 
then steadily decline, and unless local costs 
and the price of imported products and 
equipment increase, which some of them are 
tending to do, I believe that we shall not be 
far off the target of an overall final capital 
expenditure of £300 per acre. Before this 
programme is completed revenue should 
increase at a progressive rate, and I am glad 
to report that we are already making 
“ quality ” tea. 

When first offered at the London Ta 
Auctions in December, our tea obtained the 
highest price of all African teas—from Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Belgian Congo, 
Nyasaland and Mozambique, amounting 
over ls. per lb premium over the average. 
Tea, I find, is a more exacting but less com- 
plicated crop than sisal. 


THE SISAL OUTLOOK 


Following a visit which I made to Rio de 
Janeiro earlier in 1958, discussions on af 
international level are hoped for with the aim 
of achieving a more stable and better sisal 
price. Unlike most primary commodities the 
accumulated world carry forward of sisal is 
5 per cent of the annual production and world 
consumption increases steadily with produc- 
tion. The problem should not be @ 
unmanageable one. 

Sisal producers have no intention of boost- 
ing the sisal price above its world economi 
level based on supply and demand. The! 
are determined, however, to eliminate certall 
weaknesses in selling, partly the result 4 
currency arrangement, which result in a pric 
below its economic level. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Labour relations in Tanganyika, especiall 
in the sisal industry, are traditionally 
I referred last year to the measures which th 
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was taking under authoritative 
— « set formal consultative 


up 
machinery to deal with all matters affecting 
conditions, wages and labour relations of the 
130,000 workers engaged in the industry. 

A Joint Council of the Industry consisting 
of 21 representatives elected by the workers 

in the industry and 21 by manage- 

ment together with three trade union 
nominees of a recently formed Sisal and 
Plantation Workers’ Union and three 
appointed by the Sisal Growers’ Association, 
js now established under the independent 
chairmanship of Sir Barclay Nihill, who 
recently retired as President of the Appeal 
Court for Eastern Africa. 


This Joint Council, besides being a con- 
ciliation and negotiating body, is a medium 
of information and education to both sides. 
It represents all sisal interests in Tanganyika 
a thousand miles apart. After two successive 
and prolonged Council meetings a compre- 
hensive Wages Agreement for the whole of 
the industry was agreed unanimously by the 
workers and management representatives, 
only the three trade union representatives 
voting against. 


Whilst over 90 per cent of the 169 produc- 
ing sisal estates throughout Tanganyika, in- 
cluding our own, adopted the Wage Agree- 
ment, the union attempted by strikes and 
various means, on the remaining estates, to 
discredit the sisal workers’ representatives, 
and to undermine the consultative machinery 
and the Agreement. The industry has dis- 
played a patient and generous attitude on all 
these matters, but will not willingly see the 
good relations which have been freely estab- 
lished undermined by such tactics. 


MANAGEMENT 


There has for some time been foremost in 
the minds of your directors the question of 
the future management: of your Company. 
For many years I have combined the func- 
tion of managing director and chairman. I 
am now past 70, have been associated with 
the Company since 1920, and had undertaken 
to continue as managing director till June, 
1960, and thereafter if the board and share- 
holders wished, to continue for some further 
period as chairman. We have, however, now 
been fortunate to secure the services as 
managing director of Mr John Francis Lloyd. 
who is a banker and joined the staff of the 


— Bank of South Africa Limited in 


I shall still be available to continue as 
chairman and that should make for con- 
tinuity. It will be necessary for me to relin- 
quish my appointment as managing director 
a year earlier than I had previously agreed. 
and I have every confidence that the arrange- 


ment is in the interests of the future of the 
business. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 
9/- a line. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 286 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents 
} 4 share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
P been declared for the current quarter and will be 
‘AYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
March 2, 1959, to shareholders of record at the close 

of business on January 31, 1959. 
- not fully paid for by January 31, 1959, to rank 
the purpose of the said dividend to the extent of the 
— On or before that date on the said shares 


OF OS Betti 
January 21, 1959, ~ "* “General Manager. 
re 


QPDERs for advertisements in The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 

at the discretion of the Editor: that while every effort 

= be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 

Se guarantee is given ; and that white on black, 

ene ocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
Pied or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


STIN star. 
panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered terraces. Excel- 


—Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth, 
A FAULT IN SPEECHES 


otherwise able public speakers talk to, audiences 
are half the time day-dreaming about some- 
I can show any intelligent speaker, however 
people listen with enjoy- 
ment. Write for verification.—John Radcliff, 50, Avenue 
Road, Herne Bay. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Englishman, very experienced Business Administrator 
with many years’ experience in management and control 
of foreign staff and labour, with Sales Engineering 
background (mechanical and electrical) at present employed 
in Middle East, having spent 13 years in Near and Middle 
East, desires a change. Age 40. Very active and driving 
Personality, excellent references, fluent in three languages, 
working knowledge three others.. Available to take up 
new appointment in July/August, 1959.—Write Box_ 1109. 

H.D. Economies (Pol. Th:), good French, U.S. 

experience, 27, seeks opening in industry, trade, 
research.—Box 1108. 
NTERNATIONALLY. RECOGNISED ECONOMIC 

and FINANCIAL EXPERT, now employed abroad, 
seeks post based on London as DIRECTOR or very 
senior ADVISER of large concern which already has 
Overseas connections or wishes to develop them. He 
possesses an intimate, up-to-date knowledge of Western 
Europe and North America, has had wide executive and 
administrative experience, and is accustomed to negotia- 


tions on the highest levels—For furth 
ee er details write 


| 
i 
A 








APPOINTMENTS 





THE GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


requires a 


STATISTICIAN 


A new Operational Research Unit, centred at 
Cardiff and responsible for carrying out Opera- 
tional Research in all Group companies in the 
area, requires a Statistician to fill a senior post. 


Candidates should have a sound knowledge of 
Statistics and an interest in the practical applica- 
tion. of this knowledge. Industrial experience 
would be an advantage, and a desire to apply 
Statistical methods in new fields is essential. 


Applications should be addfessed to: 
Recruitment Officer, 
G.K.N. GROUP RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
Birmingham New Road, Lanesfield, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 





CTUARY required by a leading firm of consultin 
A actuaries in South Africa and Rhodesia. Attractive 
commencing salary and ospect of a partnership within 
a few years.—Apply. giving full details of experience, to 
Box 1101. All applicants will be interviewed. 


365 
Scholarships Abroad 1959-60 
ish 


Port 

Sweden, Switzerland The 
mainly for university graduates and undergraduates and 
are tenable for iods varying from a few weeks to twee 
months during academic year 1959-60.—Full particulars 
and application forms, for which a stamped (3d.) selif- 
addressed adhesive label should be sent, are obtainable 
from The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
or from any British Council office in the United Kingdom. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


~ HEAD OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS SECTION 


There is a particularly interesting vacancy at 
the Head Office of The British Oxygen Company 
Limited, in the West End, for the Head of the 

momics and Statistics Section. A man with 
appropriate qualifications is required, with 
industrial experience, preferably on the financial 
side, a practical knowledge of statistical methods 
and a flair for carrying out investigations and 
writing lucid reports. He should be.a live, 
creative type, fairly young but mature in outlook. 
The post has been advertised before but not yet 
filled; previous applicants should therefore not 
re-apply. Please write to :— 


The Staff Officer, 


The British Oxygen Company 
Limited 


Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row, 
St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7 


The Governing Body invites applications for appoint- 
ment as PRINCIPAL of the Northern Polytechnic. 
Candidates should possess high academic qualifications and 
appropriate educational and administrative experience. 
Salary scale—£2,467 10s. rising by annual increments of 
£105 to £2,782 10s. per annum, plus London Allowance. 
In determining the commencing salary, increments, subject 
to the maximum of the scale, might be given to a suitable 
candidate. Duties will commence on January 1, 1960, or 
such date as may be agreed. 

The Northern Polytechnic is a major Regional Technical 
College. To meet current needs and to provide for 
future development, a large site adjacent to the Poly- 
technic is now being acquired for a substantial extension. 

Form of application, together with full particulars, will 
be forwarded on request, and should be returned to me. 
duly compieted, not later than March 31, 1959. 

. R. H. CURRELL, aCe 
lerk. 


CNWersity OF SOUTHAMPTON .—Applications are 
invited for appointment on October 1, 1959, to a 
Chair in the Faculty of Economics. Initial salary not less 
than £2,300 per annum with child allowance and F.S.S.U. 


benefits.—Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary and Registrar, to whom applications should 


be submitted not later than February 21, 1959. 





COMPUTER DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 


The joint Company of The General 


El be b 
Company Limited,” produces of Disit ectric Company Ltd., and the British Tabulating Machine 


“ ( r al Computers and complex Data Handling Systems, 
rewarding and interesting careers to the following specialists : 5 


offer 


(1) MATHEMATICIAN/LOGICAL DESIGNER 


with a Degree in Mathematics, Engineering or Physics, plus experience in programming and/or 
logical design of Digital Computers or like devices. Operations Research and Communications 
experience useful. Required to work with Team on new computer designs and concepts, including 


large Systems. Salary up to £1,500. 


(2)GRADUATE MATHEMATICIAN/O & M STUDIES 


(or equivalent) ; 


experience in operation or programming of one or more Digital Computers 


on commercial work, O & M or language translation. To investigate the operation and basic 


design of an automatic coding system. 


Salary up to £1,500. 


Applications to The Chief Executive, 


COMPUTER DEVELOP"iENTS LIMITED, 


Computer House, 390-394 Kenton Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
"Phone WORdsworth 0321. 


Council of Europe 


Research Fellowships 


The Council of Europe awards annually a number of 
Fellowships to encourage research into the following 
questions, considered in the light of their present-day 
importance: (a) political, legal, economic, agricultural, 

, educational and scientific problems connected with 
European integration ; (b) European civilisation (philosophy, 
history, literature and the arts). 

The Fellowships are each of the value of 500,000 French 
francs and are tenable for a period of eight months. 
next awards will be made in July, 1959. 

Candidates are invited to propose such subjects as are 
likely to make a real contribution to the fields of study 
mentioned above with the object of writing a publishable 
work. Subjects which have an essentially national bearing 
will not be accepted. 

Candidates must normally be nationals of a Member 
State of the Council of Europe. An exception, however, 
is made in favour of refugees from European countries 
non-Member States of the Council of Europe. provided 
that they are legally resident in the territory of a Member 


e. 

The British Council assists in publicity and recruitment 
for these Fellowships in the United Kingdom. Further 
Particulars and forms of application which must be sub- 
mitted before March 15, 1959, may be obtained from the 
Director, Universities Department, Education Division, 
the British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for appointment to a 
READERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
in the Department of Political Science and of International 
Relations. 

The Reader in International Relations will be expected 
to engage in and to assist in supervising research into 
the political, legal and economic relationships between 
nations. In its empirical work the Department pays con- 
siderable attention to the Asian and Pacific regions. 

The salary range for Readers is £A2,763-£3,213. A 
Reader is appointed to the permanent staff; retiring age 
is 65 with option of retiring after the age of 60. 
Study leave entitlement is one year on full pay in every 
six years, plus contribution of up to £A1,342 towards 
travel and other expenses. 

Superannuation on the Federated Superannuation System 
for Universities pattern is provided and reasonable removal 
expenses are paid. 

Further details are available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
February 27, 1959. 





For other appointments 
see page 375 





MASSEY-FERGUSON 


ASSEY-FERGUSON is now busily 

engaged in two sets of negotiations. 
First, it is negotiating to purchase the 
tractor division of Standard Motor, 
which since the war has been mantifac- 
turing the light Ferguson tractor, and to 
sever its links, a contract and a substan- 
tial equity holding, with that company. 
Secondly, it is preparing to make a take- 
over bid for the ordinary stock of F. 
Perkins, the diesel engine manufacturers. 
Massey-Ferguson intends to build its 
own tractors and the acquisition of 
F. Perkins would give it ample capacity 
for producing diesel engines for the 
heavier types of tractors. The terms of 
the bid have not been announced. 
Perkins ros. units, of which there are 
5,200,000 in issue, have risen to 16s. in 
the market. At that sort of price, the 
deal would cost Massey-Ferguson about 
£44 million. But Massey-Ferguson may 
not have it all its own way for there is 
already talk of a rival bid. 


Since commercial vehicle manufac- 
turers began to make their own diesel 
engines, F. Perkins has had a problem 
on its hands. In 1957 its turnover fell 
by £7 million to £14 million and it made 
a net loss of £319,000. Last year there 
was some recovery and it seems to have 
been earning a modest profit. Clearly, 
however, the directors were thinking in 
terms of diversification and within the 
last few weeks concluded an agreement 
on outboard motors, with the Oliver 
Corporation of Chicago, requiring. the 
issue of 650,000 Perkins shares at Ios. 
each. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 


OOLWORTH’S preliminary results for 
Ww 1958 tested the high price to which 
the §s. ordinary units were carried in 
the recent market boom. The directors 
disappointed the optimists by failing 
either to raise the ordinary dividend 
(which for the third year running has 
been left effectively unchanged at 40 per 
cent) or to make a scrip issue, and in 
the setback in the industrial market 
Woolworth’s §s. units fell by 2s. to 
49s. 6d. But there was a sweetener, for 
the directors will celebrate the company’s 
golden jubilee by the payment of a 
special dividend of 4d. per share. This 
special dividend will be paid with the 
interim dividend next August. 

The rise in profits before tax from 
£24,071,753 to £25,597,085 is satisfac- 
tory enough but the earnings cover on 
the ordinary dividend remains slender. 
Tax has risen from £12,838,552 to 
£13,561,840, leaving net profits £802,044 
higher at £12,035,245. But the amount 
available for distribution has risen by 
£1,318,331 to £12,140,738 as there has 
been a windfall of £255,962 from a pro- 
vision for investment depreciation no 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


longer required. In contrast, the 1957 
accounts were burdened with a charge 
of £76,574 for investment depreciation 
and expenses of £216,502 in connection 
with the revaluation of the company’s 
properties and the scrip issue that 
ensued. But even including this wind- 
fall, the maintained ordinary dividend 
(absorbing £7,762,500 net) is still covered 
only one and a half times by earnings. 
This is not unusually low for a chain 
store trading for cash, but it does impose 
an effective check on the rate at which 
dividends can be expanded. On the bare 
40 per cent dividend, the yield on F. W. 
Woolworth §s. units is only 4 per cent. 
On a dividend of 464 the yield is 4.7 per 
cent and most investors will believe this 
is the basis on which the yield should be 
calculated for it must seem hardly con- 
ceivable to them that after this special 
payment the stock will pay only 40 per 
cent in 1960. Woolworth has been 
classified as a growth stock for many 
years and it has been a popular counter 
with small investors. But the yield 
discounts the future some way ahead. 


DECCA RECORD 


A MINOR irritation suffered by ordinary 
shareholders in Decca Record is the 
absence of really up-to-date information 
about profits. But this has not unduly 
perturbed them for year after year, as 
the gramophone record boom has gone 
spinning on, there have been: big rises in 
profits. This week the market responded 
generously to the increase in ordinary 
dividend from 1s. 9d. to 2s. per 4s. unit 
(from 43} to 50 per cent) for the year 
to March 31, 1958, and the news of the 
scrip issue, for which all the share 
premium account is being capitalised, to 
write up the nominal value of Decca 
units from 4s. to 1os.. The 4s. shares 
gained 2s. 3d. to 42s. 6d. on the news, 
to offer a yield of 4.7 per cent on the 
higher dividend. 


The directors follow their custom of 
giving some indication of turnover for 
the first nine months of the current 
financial year with the preliminary profit 
figures for the previous year.. A year 
ago they reported that turnover was 
“considerably greater” than in 1956-57 
and a few weeks later the chairman, Mr 
E. R. Lewis, disclosed that profits earned 
in 1957-58 would show a “ marked in- 
crease.” The figures now published 
show the increase in trading profits to 
have been of the order of 234 per cent 
(from £2,389,000 to £2,950,000). Though 
the provision for maintenance and depre- 
ciation has risen from £788,000 to 
£937,000 and tax has gone up from 
£829,000 to £975,000, net profits have 
jumped from £573,000 to £885,000. The 
bigger ordinary dividend absorbs 


£484,000 net (against £423,000), but 
even so the earnings cover has improved 
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from 1.3 to 1.9 times. Gross profit mar- 
gins showed no sign of contraction; the 
group’s sales rose by £3,900,000 to 
£20,950,000 and the ratio of gross profit 
to sales improved fractionally from 14.5 
to 14.1 per cent. 


But these results are now nearly a year 
old and investors have to draw their own 
conclusions about profits from the state- 
ment that in the first nine months of the 
current year turnover “has been main- 
tained.” It should be noted that last 
year’s results, good though they were, 
indicated a slowing down in the rate of 
advance in turnover and profits and 
shareholders may therefore conclude that 
profits are not this time rising as quickly 
as they did in 1957-58. 


TELEVISION DIVIDENDS 


L AST year’s boom in commercial tele- 
vision equities was justified by the 
enormous profits that were then begin- 
ning to emerge. But the market was 
always very short of stock and prices 
were bid up very sharply. Either the 
investor had. to be content with 
an indirect interest in commercial 
TV by buying the shares of news- 
paper or cinema companies or he 
had to bid for the handful of shares 
directly relating to commercial TV that 
came on offer. Very few did so, for 
much of the stock was privately and 
firmly owned. Nor can this tiny 
market be said to be properly organised 
as yet: the 5s. “A” shares in Associated 
Television have yet to be introduced 
officially and official dealings are still 
suspended in Granada shares. 

Faith in these TV. equities has, how- 
ever, just been given another boost. In 
advance of the statement for informa- 
tion to accompany the application for 
an official quotation for ATV units, the 
directors have declared an. interim divi- 
dend of 40 per cent for the year to 
April 30th. Thus for the half-year the 
directors are paying more than the 30 
per cent for the previous full year and 
conceivably the 1958-59 payment could 
be as high as three times last year’s. 
The “A” shares are now quoted at 
68s. The directors of Associated 
British Picture which controls ABC 
Television have followed this with an 
interim dividend of 20 per cent for the 
year to March 31st, against the previous 
interim of 7} per cent and a total divi- 
dend of 30 per cent. Here, too, an 
increased final is obviously indicated. 
The 5s. ordinary units of ABP are now 
quoted at 49s. 6d. 


GALLAHER 


HE terms of Gallaher’s one for four 
rights issue, underwritten by 
Edward de Stein and Company, have 
now been announced, Effectively, the 
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new shares in 10s. units will be offered 
at 32s. 6d. each so that on the basis of 
Tuesday’s closing price of 43s. 4d. 
the rights are worth 2s. 2d. per share. 
This issue will raise nearly £9 million 
gross and follows only eight months after 
a loan stock issue which brought in £9.3 
million. The directors hope to main- 
tain the 25 per cent ordinary dividend on 
the increased capital; this should be 
covered well over twice, for a gross profit 
of at least £7.5 million for 1958 has 
already been announced. The old shares 
now yield 53 per cent and the new ones 
are offered at a yield of 7.7 per cent. 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALDWINS 


HREE years ago the board of Richard 
‘Tieton and Baldwins was recon- 
stituted and its links with the Steel 
Company of Wales were severed. 
Though SCOW was subsequently de- 
nationalised, RTB has stayed on in 
public ownership, the _Tesale of its 
equity to investors seeming to turn on 
the outcome of the arguments about the 
new strip mill. Three years ago RTB 
faced a sellers’ market for its sheet and 
tinplate, but since then SCOW has in- 
creased its output and export premiums 
have run off. RTB’s gross trading profits 
have fallen in each financial year since 
1955-56 ; the latest fall from £10,076,815 
to £8,460,319 in the year to September 
27th last the directors. attribute in 
the main to increased competition in the 
export markets and “ substantial losses ” 
suffered by the group’s “old type 
works ” on the fall in demand for billets, 
bars and hand-made sheets. Three of 
RTB’s steel works and three of its hand 
mills were closed down during the year ; 
presumably up to their closing down 
they lived on as pensioners within the 
group. These closures also resulted in 
a loss of £254,569 on the realisation of 
stocks and in the final outcome the 
group’s net profits fell sharply from 
£4;264,563 to £2,759,468. But £875,000 
was written back from tax provisions no 
longer required (against £1,400,000 in 
the previous year) and the net income 
attributable to the group fell from 


Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
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£5,664,563 to £3,634,468. The alloca- 
tion to fixed assets replacement reserves 
has been cut by £100,000 to £1,400,000 
and other profit retentions, after meeting 
the cost of the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 134 per cent paid to ISHRA, 
have come down from £3,323,987 to 
£1,393,892. 

Now that the controversy about the 
siting of the new strip mill has been 
settled, it can been assumed that RTB 
will go ahead with plans for the expan- 
sion of strip steel production, presum- 
ably obtaining finance from ISHRA. 
During the year the directors authorised 
capital expenditure of {£10,790,000 for 
the Ebbw Vale Works and £14,053,000 
for the Redbourn Works. 


LANCASHIRE STEEL 


ANCASHIRE STEEL suffered a fall from 

£3,915,412 to £2,899,200 in trading 
profits in 1956-57. The advance from 
£2,899,200 to £4,001,470 in trading 
profits for the year to September 27th 
last thus does little more than to restore 
profits to that level. Indeed the latest 
trading profit is only 4 per cent higher 
than the {3,842,771 earned in 1954-55, 
the first year of its return to private 
ownership. Since that date the net 
assets of the group, at book. value, 
have risen from {15.5 million to £19.2 
million and capital expenditure by the 
group during the latest financial year 
was £2,076,870. Progress has been made 
in the development of the group’s Rho- 
desian interests ; a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary in Rhodesia has begun to draw 
wire and the reconstruction and expan- 
sion programme of The Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Company (in which Lancashire 
Steel has a “substantial financial in- 
terest”) has made further progress. 


Since the end of the financial year the 
directors have reorganised the group’s 
administrative. structure: its iron and 
steel activities have been concentrated in 
a new subsidiary formed for this pur- 
pose and its structural and general 
engineering activities have been trans- 
ferred to another subsidiary, the Pearson 
and Knowles Engineering Company. 
The parent company is now only a hold- 
ing concern. 


Lancashire Steel 


Years to September 27, 1957 1958 1957 1958 
£°000 £’000 £’000 £’000 
Consolidated earnings : 
TOE OVUM. iiascs Capac uaadscice 10,077 8,460 2,899 4,00: 
SPRCUMMIN  Soncches's KcdedneS sce 'ee 2,295 2,597 750 850 
BE ONONUES 1. 55 oan chide yaacodese 87 68 76 37 
Ee cc cepéuecb aust SOGS Catt Css ee 3,417 2,639 1,000 1,750 
Lo eles Oe OO ee ee ee 5,665 3,634 1,252 1,486 
Ordinary dividends .............000 841 841 311 31It 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) ... Sa 13", 13'4 12 12t 
Replacement reserves ......sssssseee 1,500 1,400 350 250 
General reserves ......ccccceccecees 1,311 1,388 443 777 
Consolidated balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets ........00. bteeeceee 32,647 36,311 13,235 14,415 
MS .  cvacauentede cents ebekté 20,168 19,751 4,455 4,459 
DUNS . . cnscateuchdabbaturskesens 12,370 11,392 3,769 3,731 
Se CGE <ccnsbdchédieesdivosee 4,225* 2,311* 2,411 2,570 
Net current assets .....ccccecccsecece 20,693 19,004 5,634 6,490 
Revenue reserves........ccsececeees 27,179 28,262 8,50! 9,528 
Capital reserves ........ Aqetbehsune . 12,509 14,574 593 667 
Wen caplet so ice isi nkacvatss odess 1,780 1,296 a a 
Preference capital ..........sceeceee ey mas 4,500 4,500 
Ordinary capital......... ona klaccbe 10,829 10,829 4,500 4,500 
Ordinary shares : Price ..........0.00 eee 31/6 
WOME: Gitea cade tae én 8-9 


* Including loan to 





ISHRA. + Excluding special interim dividend of 2 per cent ; yield on 14 per cent. 
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BOWMAKER 


A RISE of 37 per cent, from £750,289 
to £1,026,524, in Bowmaker’s gross 
profit for the year to October 31st has 
been taken by the market to be only a 
foretaste of what is in store. Hire pur- 
chase shares rose steeply throughout 
1958, and higher profits and an increase 
in distributions were discounted. Bow- 
maker has improved on its June forecast 
of a total ordinary dividend of 25 per 
cent for 1957-58 by raising the final pay- 
ment to 17} per cent, making 27} per 
cent for the year. All shareholders will 
be entitled to this dividend except 
Lloyds Bank, which subscribed for 2 
million ordinary 5s. shares at 29s. 6d. 
last August. Bowmaker’s 5s. units 
gained a further 1s. 3d. on the results, 
rising to 36s. 14d., and lowering the 
yield to 3.8 per cent. The justification 
for such a low yield is the flood of credit 
business that the relaxation of hire pur- 
chase restrictions has released, and the 
benefits that the company can reason- 
ably expect from its association with 
Lloyds Bank and its recent acquisition 
of Midland Counties Motor Finance 
Corporation. One other factor that has 
contributed to last year’s upsurge in 
profits and may also add to profits in 
1959 is the fall in interest rates, which 
gives the company a larger margin of 
profit on the hire purchase paper that 
it holds, in the same way as falling rates 
help the discount houses. Tax rose 
from £430,696 to £572,623, leaving net 
profits of £453,901, against £319,593, of 
which the group has retained £254,432, 
against £158,919. The directors have 
also proposed a 100 per cent scrip issue 
to be made from the share premium 
account. This stood at £402,019 at 
October 31st, 1957, but the premium 
that Lloyds Bank paid in taking up 
about one-quarter of the equity will 
have raised this figure by £2,450,000. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 


i 1958 progressed, the pressure that 
high, competing rates of interest 
exerted on building societies slackened. 
Many societies with end-December 
accounting dates have been able to 
announce a further increase in total 
assets and many landmarks have been 
passed by individual societies. But 
Leicester Permanent’s achievement in 
leaving the £50 million landmark be- 
hind is exceptional, since its total assets 
stood at only £44.4 million at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. Its total assets have risen 
by £6.6 million, or just under 15 per 
cent, to £51 million. An innovation 
introduced by the society a year ago 
when, like the other societies, it was 
perturbed by the slow rate at which 
new funds were flowing into its coffers 
has helped a good deal to make this 
achievement possible: deposits and 
shares for a fixed term of three years 


Company Affairs continued on p. 370 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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LONDON AND NEW 


Gross 
ra 
959° 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 


Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1 
John Summers......++- 

United Steel ondeen shone 
John Brown... cscoecee hl 





Cammell Laird 5/- 
Swan Hunter... oom 
Vickers..... eeeeee £1 


Allied lronfounders ....£! 
Babcock & Wilcox.... £1 
British Aluminium .... .é 
Davy & United ........£l 
Guest Keen ......0005- 





John Thompson......-5/- 
ube Investments. . a 
BUILDING, etc 
Associated Portland... .£1! 
British Plaster Board io/- 

Richard Costain .....-. 
Crittall Manufacturing i) 
London Brick .......-. 
Wall Paper Defd. ....-. 4 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
Borax Defd....... woe > 
Brit. Ind. Plastics .....2/- 
i, Peep oe ives lee 


International Paints . ..4/- 

Monsanto.........+-. 5/- 

Pinchin Johnson .... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 


Decca Record -..... .4/- 
Bit Seaeatcs eevee 10/- 
English Electric.......-£1 
General Electric.......£1 
Pye Defd. ves 3 Caen 
A. Reyrolle .........-- fl 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
British Motor .......- 5/- 
Ford Motor ..........-£1 
Leyland Motor .......-£1 


| Rootes Motors. .....4/- 


Standard Motor.......5/- 


Dunlop Rubber......10/- 
Joseph Lucas .........-£1 
Pressed Steel.........5/- 
Triplex Holdings ....10/- 


Bristol! Aeroplane.. .10/- 


De Havilland.......... él 
Dowty Group..... .10/- 
Hawker Siddeley ...... él 
Rolls-Royce ........--- él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........- él 
Albert E, Reed ........£1 
SHOE a! cocks paeeet £l 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
Odhams Press ......- 10/- 
TEXTILES 
0 & 0. Ca eta cel él 
Fine Spinners ......--. él 
Lancashire Cotton ..... fi 
Patons & Baldwins ..... él 


Salts (Saltaire)........5/- 
Woolcombers........-£1 
Bradford Dyers........€! 
Calico Printers .......-£1 
Courtaulds..... oeeeeean 
Jute Industries.......1 . 
VOOQ se . 5 s0- tievecoscs 


| DRAPERY & iota 
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Lewis's Investment . . .4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
United Drapery ...... 5/- 


13'; a | Woolworth.......... 5/- 


ae jell dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
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Joseph Lucas, 10%. 
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YORK STOCKS 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 





BANKING 







Midiand .......... 
National Provincial £1 
Westminster ‘B’. 


Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- 
Royal Bank of Scotiand.é! 


Chartered Bank ....... ' 
Royal Bank of Canada. $10 
Bank of Montreal... .. $! 


Bank of New S. Wales.£20 | 


Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 


FINANCIAL 
Alexanders ......... él 
National Discount ‘B’ . .£1 
Union Discount ....... él 


Commercial Union... .5/- 
Employers Liability ....£1 
Equity & Law ........ 
Legal & General ‘ 
OU asa 0 ss a0 $s 
Prudential ‘A’........ 
Royal Exchange........ 
Bowmaker ........... / 
Lombard Banking..... 5/- 
U.D.T. £ 





Cable & Wireless.....5/- 
Land Securities ...... 10/- 
London & County ...10/- 


FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 


Allied Bakeries A’... .5/- 


Beecham Group ...... S/- 
international Tea ..... 5/- 
DP ONOGe Fk st eneddvaen él 
DD: i soos cbececuck Oee™ 


Schweppes.......++.+5/- 
Tate & Lyle ..........-£1 


Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- 
Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 | 
Whitbread ‘A’ ........ él 


Brit. Amer. Tobacco . 10/- 
GEE a rigoscoorte 10/- 




















Yields based on assumed divi i 
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425 INDUSTRIALS 
eee 


july I, 1935=100 





33- 








ORDINARY 
STOCKS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Assoc, Brit. Picture ...5/- | 45/- 


British Match .........£1 | 
British Oxygen........£! | 
British Ropes ........2/6 | 
SEE scazz sovcqscoutM> 


United Glass Bottle... -é! 
United Molasses .....10/- 


OIL j 
British Petroleum......£! | 
Burmah Oil ...........£1 | 
Royal Dutch ........20 fl. 
Shell Transport........£! | 
Ultramar ...........10/- 
Wakefield C.C.......10/- | 


SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com'wealth. . 10/- 
EE cocccecks 
Furness Withy ........£1 
London & Overseas...5/- | 
FOO DO. ccicccocestl 
Reardon Smith ......10/= 
Royal Mail .....cccooe Ll 
MINES 
Anglo-American ,....10/- 
General Mining........£1 
Union Corporation ...2/6 
Daggafontein.........5/= 
Free State Geduld ....5/- 
Hartebeestfontein ...10/- | 


President Brand ......5/- | 66/4!» 
Western Holdings ....5/- |119/4!5 


Consolidated Zinc .....£1 
De Beers Defd. Reg. . .5/- 
International Nickel .n.p.v. 
London Tin ...... o0e4/- 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer. . .10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/- 
Rio Tinto Reg. ......10/- 


Roan Antelope ....... 5/- | 
Tanganyika Cons.....10/- | 
Ceeideenctisceewss 5/- 


TEA AND RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands.....£1 





United Serdang. . 
United Sua Betong 


12! b | Harrisons & Cros. Def. él | 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


LONDON 


The Economist Indicator 
Indicator* | Yield % | 


1958 
Low 





255-6 166-1 


(Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 


* 1953= 100. 


Financial Times Indices 
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NEW YORK 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-3= 10) 





















25 Yield 50 Govt. 

Rails % | Utilities Bonds 
% | 46 | 250 | 306 | OO |) 3 
23 | 4-53 | 43-13 | 3-81 | 90-60 | 3- 
“83 | 4-45 | 43-63 | 3-76 | 90°50 | 3- 
82 | 4:33 | 44-21 3 71 | 89-90 3- 


36-15 4-29 44-19 





425 Industrials :—1958/59 : 


British Motor, 17'3%. 


British Aluminium, 17'39 
Schweppes, 15%. 


Debenham, 15%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. 


Midland, 20%. Triplex, 271%. 


High, 59-75 (Jan. 21, 1959); Low, 48-20 (jan. 10. 1958 
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at a higher rate of interest than the 
classes subject to call at short notice 
made up £3.2 million of Leicester Per- 
manent’s new funds out of a total 
inflow of £10.4 million. Fixed term 
deposits and shares now account for 
6.8 per cent of total subscribers’ 
balances. The response to this attrac- 
tive medium of investment when interest 
rates began to fall was evidently so good 
that the margin between the fixed and 
ordinary rates was reduced last October. 
There is no point in paying over the 
odds when the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation’s recommended rate is sufficient 
to attract new savings. 


New mortgagors who bore the brunt 
of high interest rates benefited from 
Leicester Permanent’s reduction in its 
fixed rate, for the interest charged on 
new mortgages was brought back to the 
Association’s recommended rate of 6 per 
cent. New mortgage advances by the 
society rose by £674,000 to £8,705,000. 
The society was also intent on the 
orthodox and conservative policy of 
strengthening its liquid resources ; its 
liquid assets at market value rose from 
£5.4 million to £7.2 million, raising the 
liquidity ratio at market values from 
12.2 to 14.2 per cent. The ratio of 


reserves to total assets has been main- 


tained at 5.9 per cent. 


UNITED DAIRIES—COW & GATE 


UBJECT to Treasury consent, United 
S Dairies and Cow & Gate have agreed 
“in principle” to merge. A new holding 
company will be set up on April Ist and 
it will exchange six of its 5s. ordinary 
units for £1 of UD ordinary stock and 
eight of these units for 20 of Cow & 
Gate’s 1s. ordinary shares. United Dairies 
is the principal manufacturer of butter 
and cheese in this country ; it has about 
600 shops in the Greater London area ; 
and it has the biggest milk “round” in 
that area. Cow & Gate is the second 
largest wholesale buyer of milk in this 
country and the second largest manu- 
facturer of milk products. The directors 
of both companies say that the proposed 
merger is in the “national interest.” 
Quite what they mean by that phrase is 
not clear, but it is obvious that economies 
will flow from the integration of these 
two complementary concerns and it may 
aid them in competing with the milk and 
dairy business of the co-operative retail 
societies. 


For its part Cow & Gate must wel- 
come an alliance with a group possessing 
over £54 million in liquid assets, for its 
own expansion had left it by September 
30th last with an overdraft of £1 million, 
against £840,000 in cash. On the other 
hand the alliance should be welcome to 
United Dairies, whose profits record has 
been comparatively static in recent years, 
for it will be linking itself with a com- 
pany whose profits have been advancing 
steadily. But United Dairies as the 
bigger concern of the two must be 
looked upon as the senior partner in the 
new company; its chairman, Mr L. 
Maggs, will head the new concern with 
Mr E. Taylor of Cow & Gate as the 
deputy chairman. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The directors say that the market 
values of the ordinary shares of the 
respective companies are roughly three 
times par for the UD units and four 
times par for the Cow & Gate units, and 
that these values are in line with current 
dividend rates—15 per cent for UD and 
20 per cent for Cow & Gate. Thus the 
proposed ratio of exchange is in keeping 
with “ present dividend yields and is in 
line with market values.” Stockholders 
in UD, however, are offered in addition 
£1 of 6 per cent preference stock in the 
new holding concern for every £4 of UD 
ordinary stock; this, the directors say, 
is to take account of the “ surplus liquid 
funds ” of UD. Finally, preference share 
holders, who are sometimes left out in 
the cold in such deals, are told that the 
possibility of extending the merger to 
cover their shares “is being examined.” 
Throgmorton Street’s reaction to these 
proposals was to leave the Cow & Gate 
units virtually unchanged at 4s. but to 
mark up the UD units by Is. 3d. to 
64s. 3d. 


BOVRIL 


oo has recently sold off most of 
its holding, which amounted to just 
under one million §s. ordinary units, in 
Brand and Company, the preserved 
foods manufacturers. Most of the shares 
have been sold to the institutions at a 
price slightly under that ruling in the 
market. Since the completion of these 
sales, Brand units have risen from 
13s. 9d. to 15s. Bovril recently added 
to its holdings in Virol so as to secure 
a controlling interest, but the £500,000 
odd it has realised from the sale of the 
Brand shares will be spent in expanding 
its traditional business. Clearly, the 
directors believe that this money can be 
more profitably employed here than in 
retaining a holding in a company whose 
dividend record has been conservative 
and whose profits fell in 1957-58. 


MONTAGUE BURTON 


HE past record of Montague Burton, 

the multiple tailors, shows that its 
profits are vulnerable to swings in the 
prices of wool. Over its latest financial 
year to end-August, wool prices fell by 
30 per cent and some loss on stocks, 
reflected in lower profits, was an obvious 
deduction for investors to make, 
especially as the group seemed to be 
intent on keeping its selling prices down 
and willing to-accept lower margins in 
the hope that turnover would expand. 
Nevertheless, the actual drop in profits 
from £2,431,113 to £1,736,404 before 
tax and from £1,067,113 to £701,904 
after tax—has surprised and dismayed 
the market. The ros. ordinary shares 
were marked down from 31s. 6d. to 
29s. 3d. and the non-voting ros. “A” 
units from 24s. 9d. to 22s. 10/d. The 
ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed at ro per cent, and is still 
covered over twice by earnings. This 
company is periodically the subject of 
take-over rumours and the disparate 
yields—3.4 per cent on the ordinary and 
4-4 per cent on the “ A” units—are thin. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 14 Jan. 28 Feb. ti 
LAST DEALINGS: Jan. 27 Feb. 10 - Feb. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 3 Feb. 17 Mar. 3 





(GT peep stocks were reasonably 

firm before the weekend, only to 
encounter some selling on Monday after 
a public opinion poll put a more sober 
assessment on the Conservative party’s 
election prospects. But prices rallied on 
Wednesday. Among the irredeemables, 
War Loan 33 per cent lost { at 67} and 
in the longer dated issues Treasury 3} 
per cent 1977-80 dropped by } to 78}. 
But the “tap” stock, Funding 1982-84 5} 
per cent, remained firm at ror}. In 
colonial loans, St. Lucia 6 per cent, 
placed at £98, closed on Wednesday at 
£993. 

Industrial equities were also affected 
by the polls, losses spreading to Virtually 
every sector of the market. Wednesday’s 
rally throughout most of the industrial 
market did not spread to shipbuilding 
shares, which were depressed by the poor 
output figures. Swan Hunter fell by Is. 
to 59s. and Harland and Wolff by ts. 3d. 
to 21s. 6d. In miscellaneous industrials, 
Central Wagon lost 5s. 3d. to 22s. 9d. 
following the profit setback and Turner 
and Newall fell by 2s. 6d. to 72s. 3d. 
But Unilever NV, on Amsterdam buying, 
rose Is. 6d. to 109s. and the Limited 
shares gained 6s. 9d. to 95s. 6d. Leading 
electrical shares rallied strongly, Decca 
gaining 2s. 3d. at 42s. 6d. and Philips 
Lamp 3s. 6d. at 94s. 6d. But “ Emmies ” 
eased 9d. to 54s. 9d. Stores closed strong- 
ly on Wednesday on consideration of the 
record December sales, but Debenhams, 
in which a big line of stock has been 
sold, closed on Wednesday 3d. weaker 
at 29s. In a firm motor section, Leyland 
rose by Is. to 46s. 4d. and BMC, con- 
tinuing their long rise, rose another 
1o}d. to 14s. 14d. Textiles were firm in 
a market not too well supplied with 
stock, Linen Thread rising by 5s. 6d. to 
22s. 6d., and Tootal by Is. to 26s. 
Tobaccos were dull after their earlier 
rise, “Imps” losing 10}d. to 55s. 73d. 
Insurance shares were irregular, Equity 
and Law falling by 6s. 3d. to 188s. 9d. 
and Legal and General by 3s. 9d. to 
196s. 3d. 

Oils were initially weak in sympathy 
with Wall Street but they also rallied 
on Wednesday. Thus BP were 9d. 
higher at 56s. over the week and 
Burmah were 6d. better at 79s. 6d. 
Ultramar, after sagging to 62s. 9d, 
rallied to 64s. 9d. Anglo-Egyptian “ B” 
slipped by §s. to 36s. 3d., with specu- 
lators selling on details of the Egyptian 
agreement. 

In Kaffirs finance houses were 
strong, Anglo-American advancing by 
6s. 3d.to 171s. 3d., Central Mining 
by 3s. to 78s. 6d., and General 
Mining the same figure to 116s. 10}d. 
Cape buying helped to push F. S. 
Geduld beyond the £6 mark for the 
first time since 1955; at 126s. 3d. they 
were IIs. 3d. better. St. Helena rose by 

4id. to 53s 6d. a mew peak. 


Dealings in Western Deep Levels (nil 
paid) started at 20s. 
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£000 





Ord. Reve 
Income Tax . 
Sant... - + 
Death Duties 
Stamps ..... 
Profits Tax, E 

EPL 


Other Inland 
Duties .... 


Total Inland R 


Customs.... 
Excise ...... 


Total Custom 
Excise .... 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Rec 
Broadcast Lic 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Ord. Exp: 
Debt Interest 
Payments to h 

land Excheq 
Other Cons. 
Supply Servic 


Sinking Funds 


“Above-line 
Deficit .. 

“ Below-line 
tare®.... 


Total Surpl. 
Net Receipts 


Tax Reserve 
Savings Cer: 
Defence Bo: 
Premium Sa 


———— 
* Including 
of £11 millic 


Jan, 18 | 3,3 
Oct, 18 | 3,3 
» B) 3,3 
Nov. 1| 3,3 
» 8) 33 
» IS) 33 
» 2 3,3 
* 29 | 3,4 
Dec. 6 | 3,4 
» DB | 3,4 
” 20 | 3,4 
e Pl 
i999 | 
hn, 3| 35 
” 10 | 3,4 
» | 3,4 
Se ee 












EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 17, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £95,252,000 
compared with a surplus of £122,278,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £105,434,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year, There was a net expenditure “below-line’’ of £18,000 
leaving a total deficit of £709,452,000 compared with 
£714,660,000 in 1957-58. 









































April t, | April 1, |}Week | Week 
1957, 1958, jended 
to | to Jan. 
Jan. 18, | Jan. 17,] 18, 
i958 | 1959 | 1958 


£'000 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ....-- 





Surtax.....- see | 163,000 000; 85. 
Death Duties..... 163,500} 133,500! 145,000} 3,000, 3,400 
Seamps .... 25055 56,250} 53,300, 48,600] 1,500, 1,600 


Profits Tax, EPT & | 
EPL | 
Other Inland Rev. | 





212,700 235,700 











Dees ...seces 350 | 350 200 
Total Inland Rev... 2970,250|1678,372 \1751,437 162169 150458 
Customs......+++ '1256,940] 976,863 |1025,800] 23,466 23,193 
Excld® ....csseces | 932,310] 720,375 | 706,155} 4,440, 4,155 

SSS eee 
Total Customs and i 
oe ae 2189,250 1697,238 |1731,955 27,906 27,348 


Motor Duties .... 104,000] 60,063 


PO (Net Receipts) | - 2,000 550 
Broadcast Licences | 34,000] 21,200 


Sundry Loans..... | 30,000} 29,295 
Miscellaneous .... | 110,000} 138,137 
a 

Sees 2 5439,500 3624,855 

Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... | 695,000] 518,263 1,678 17,512 
Payments to N. Ire=| | 

land Exchequer. . 51,331| 55,476 | 








Other Cons. Funds | 8,096; 7.433] 115; 104 
Supply Services... |4292,859,3181,915 |3280,252 | 87,800, 90,050 


| 759,604 3894,577 | 89,593 107666 
28,117 | 28,506] 580) 240 
i 
— = + + 
162,866 | 237,320/105434 95,252 
551,794| 472,132] 49,316, 18 
—- |* = + | + 
714,660 709,452) 56,118 95,234 









Total Surplus or Deficit. 





Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates, . 
Savings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds 





184,686 |-52382'-27227 
111,200] 1,700) 5,200 





a 
* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £1} million in 1957 and 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(€ million) 


Treasury Bills | YVayy and Means 

’ sa ae eet ee Se WO 
| | Floating 
| Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 
Dept. | England 


Date 
Tender 


jan. 18 | 3,370-0 | 1,714-0 5,335-2 












Oct. 18 | 3,320-0 | 1,756-1 5,290-3 
» %) 3330-0 1,771-8 5,282-7 
Nov. 1 | 3340-0) 1,755-3 5,289-2 
» $8) 3,350-0 | 1,739-5 5,256-2 
» |S) 3,370-0 | 1,655-2 5,219°6 
» RD 3390-0) 1661-0 5,226°5 
» 29) 3410-0 1,659-2 5,242-5 
8 i239 ears ay 
” | 3, . 6 5,317- 
» 2) 3460-0 1,761-9 5,406-6 
———— 
” “a 5,351-0 5,573-4 
7 | —-seenene 
» 3) 3500-0) 1789-8 5,495-4 
10 | 3,450-0 | 1,734-9 5,390'8 
W | 3,460-0 | 1948-3 5644-9 





United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-80!,-5, 2: 805,-3 
Canadian $ ... 2-7i'g—l4 2-7 155-34 


French Fr. .... 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-753,-76 | 13-76-76l4 | 13-76-76!4 | 13-76!4-! 13-7 
wiss Fr. . 















ON eee arte eee 


Price (s. d. per fine oz,).....+.... 249/11, 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 






7 allocation of Treasury bills at last (€ million) | = 2 
week’s tender was cut by £20 million 

to £220 million ; total applications for the 
offer of £240 million rose slightly to £414 





Issue Department*: i 





Jan. 14, | Jan. 21, 
1959 | 1959 








Notes in clecelaion |: -..- | 1966-4 |2,039-2 2.0112 
ili +t7 jotes in banking dept... | 34:0 6I-1 . 
million. The excess of maturities over new Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 |2,096-5 | 2,046°5 
bills this week was thus increased to £90 Other securities .-....... 0-7 0-7 o-7 
11: . : old coin and bullion ... 0-4 ’ F 
— a tee in the money Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:8 28 
market, sma unts money were 
taken at Bank rate on each of the first three | Suing Department: 
days of the week. The banks were reluc- Public accounts.......... 12-8 12-1 13-2 
tant lenders in the course of making up | Quketesc-cs-ccccsces: | 70 | 208S | 248°0 
their January balance sheets and outside , MOMS oc 5S65 ovesce asses | 292-7 | 289-8 | 3308 
« . : . . ecurities: 
institutions withdrew funds, causing an Government ..........+ 227-5 | 193-8 | 270-0 
acute shortage of money on Wednesday. 25-6 31-0 18-2 
A very large amount of special assistance = 24.6 246-0 309-2 
was given by the Bank. Banking department reserve. 36:4 62-0 40-0 
s 3 ‘ Le fe %e 
The discount houses raised their com- | ‘Proportion’ ............ | Wa4 7 2-3 | 20 
mon bid by 2d., to £99 4s. 5d. per cent, at 
: : - . : 
last week’s t ler, but the allotment at the Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 


common price fell to 40 per cent, com- | January 21, 1959. 
pared with 47 per cent a week earlier. The 
average rate of discount fell about # per 


TREASURY BILLS 
cent to £3 2s. 3.42d. Conversely, the aver- = 

















age rate for the allotment of United States Aeneas € enlfien) -. | Vares ttendh's Olle. 
Treasury 91-day bills rose sharply from | Date of ‘Semininch’s Latinenl 
> Tender | Applied & 
.808 per cent to 3.035 per cent at last | Allorted oe Rate of at Max, 
week’s tender. Allotment | Rate* 
: Pe ] 

At yesterday’s Treasury bill tender £230 1958 91 day i 
million of 91-day bills were offered. Next |" '7 260: 123 10-33 | 
week maturities of 91-day and 63-day bills | Oct. 17 250-0 435-7 | 72 3-08 | 
will again amount to £310 million. So oe ey Pe 

’ | 91 day 63 day 
MONEY RATES: London » 31 | 200-0 50-0 | 442°9 7m 8-23 | 
BLES . | . } , : | 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates : ~ re | =. 60-0 | = a +e 
Alz%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills : "4 21 210-0 60-0 408-5 68 4-68 | 
Deposit rates (max.): 60 days......... 314-3516 » 28| 230-0 50-0 | 418-9 66 1-20 
NN ccs ba nveecse 2 3 months...... 31 4-356 | 
Discount houses. 2-2! 4 mionths...... 34-3516 | Dec. 5 | 260-0 30-0 489-2 64 5-75 
Money : 6 months...... 314-33 , 12) 240-0 50-0 | 485-3 62 4-92 
Day-to-Day .:..... 23g-3'g | Fine trade bills : ~ 19 | 240-0 50-0 | 443-5 63 0:% 
Treasury bills : 3 months...... 414-5 ” 94} 230-0 50-0 | 423-0 63 0-47 
2 months ..... coud Se 4 months..... . 4-5 - eiegalataziinanateal 
3 months ......... ' 6 months...... 4'2-5'4 1959 91 day | 
5 260-0 402-8 | 6211-95 | 52 
. 260-0 407-4 | 62 10-22 47 
New York ae 220-0 | 4140] 62 3-42 | 40 





* On January I6th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 5d, 


rate: DNS Ben vnv'ee - 2-808 secured 40 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full, 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!, ons 1 OPead coeds 3-035 The offer this week was for £230 million of 91 day bills, 


+ £240-0 mn. offered. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


| Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 


ponuery 20 January 15 January 17 January 19 January 20 


2-805_-3, 2-80! ¢-13,¢ | 2-80!) -13)¢ 
2-715g—3,4 2°713g-!5 2-71! 





eee 11 -94-12- 547, 12-09!4-3, 12-097,-10!, | 12-093,-10 12-0934-1 12-093,-1 


Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 140: 140-22!,- 140-15— | 140-22!>— 140: 35- 
142-05 25 27, 20 27!, 40 
Dutch Gid.... |  10-48-10-80 10-573,-58 | 10-577%_-5S8lg | 10-577%q-SB'g | 10-S8lg—2g | 10-58!4-I> 
W. Ger, D-Mk. | 11-5914-11-92% | 11-7235, | EN-72'a—%¢ | NE-72'a-34 | NN-72S—-7—p_ | LN 725—~7e 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-17!2-81-83', | 80-15-25 80-20-30 80-20-30 80- 10-25 80- 10-20 
Italian Lire... | 1725-1775 17471 4-3, 1747! 1747344814 | 17481434 | 1748-48 
ts Po ce 


14-3734-14-59'4 14-Si'g-lo 14-5134-52 14-52-52'4 14°52-52',4 | 14°52!4-'> 


Danish Kr,.... | 19-06!--19-62 | 19-365-% | 19-36%—-37¥g | 19-37-37! | 19-37!p—3y | 19-37! 
Norwegian ike. 19-71-20-30', | 20-02-82", |. '20-028021¢ | 20-Ole Gale | 20-017¢¢Uzle | 20-0100-08 


One Month Forward Rates 
3etigc. pm | Fe-ec. pm | Seige. pm | Fig-ligc. pm 
par—'gc. dis par—'sc. dis par—'gc. dis par-'gc. dis 
par—3c. dis es dis par—3c. dis par—3c. dis 


I'g~7gc. pm ' . pm i'g-79c. pm I'4-lc. pm 
15-25c. dis Sake, dis 15-25c. dis 15-20c. dis 





Gold Price at Fixing 
250/- 






| 
| 


MI wn cokesutecUriiecned Sg ac. 'y-4c. pm 1-l4c. pm 1-!4c. pm 1-!4c. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk....... wcccecccccs | SUPE. pm -pm | Seepf.pm | Sg—gpf. pm | 5g—3spf. pm 
' Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $........cceeceeee | Meet. PM | Sig Fiec. pm | Seige. pm | Sig—iec. pm | Si¢—i¢c. pm 
iow wovvergeubvesees yee. dis ‘eae. dis Nie-lec. dis | lig ige. dis | 'ig—iec. dis | 
QO Gs. nines cc ccictcs pecececee | 2e-2i2c. pm | 23¢-2!oc. pm 234-2'4c. pm Be-BWac. pm | 234-2'4c. pm | 
W. Ger. D-Mk,...... scccceseece | Ue-ipfi. pm | ig-ipli pm | I4-Ipf. pm | ig-ipf. pm | t'4-Ipf. pm | 


250/0!, | 249/11%4 


January 21 


2-80!!)<—!3, 
7 1-6 


13-76! 
12-09%,-10 

140: 32!5— 
10-58ig %? 
11-7257 
80-10-20 
1747 \¢-34 
14-52hqty 


19-37!g- 
20-0008 


3i6—igc. bm 
par—'gc. dis 
par-3c. dis 
I'g-le. pm 
12-17c. dis 
5g—3gc. pm 
Se epi. pm 


Sie i6¢. pm 
‘ig igc. dis 































: 
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i 
; 
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Manpower and Output 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to United 
Kingdom unless otherwise stated. 


M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W = Weekly averages. 











TOTAL MANPOWER 
Working population : 
NOG, olin fawn dn cs cathe evctestcsseyec 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(')............. 

5 » consumer goods industries(2) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total ...........eeseeeee 
Temporary ‘or under 2 weeks—........ 
Over 8 weeks—ii......5..2-- bee SB ees 
By regions (?) : 
Chant Briann. 66.9005 ve cwcesecccovivote 


SORT) bs oycSewcsisisdaveveseesuss 
OR. rrr ear 
PRONE |. on 5 56 bo 00 Kk cclat cu cpeBsAs ceded 
POT SUNS 6 5s core paSenl chsonsede 
East and West Ridings .........cccceee 
Pe UES pi cssewecdnccancoancs 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total........... 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
A eerie. i ociciccabccevecsetecaste 
+ “ seasonally adjusted ..... 
Mining and quarrying .............ee0- 
CRRMIMOIOR: 6.550. 550 ce 65 0c 0d set sce 
Gas, electricity and water ............. 
Manufacturing, total ..............se00. 
oa » seasonally adjusted. . 
Engineering and electrical goods...... 
SINE 20 '55o SETA e SST Cs 
WONG sci ES 0 kL 5h.n Vectatetetepovess 
CD WOES Sd dco var seac sass ac 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........ 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 


CEE AD nas tine SS cb een hdas daees Ww 
Pi UN ch cktaccnws dhadnebecnns dos Ww 
Steel, ingots and castings........... WwW 
SIND ENN oo sc de hwcecnsvate cs M 
PER. «5 nun ease Se chess ss occ Ww 
SIG ED acca ckde ctnc.css conse M 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


Cotton yarns, single ...... ie eee Ww 
PE SR. nwa Shon oe serene Gée-5,h M 
Rayon and synthetic fibres.......... M 
Cotton cloth, woven ............06. Ww 
Wool fabrics, woven ...........006. M 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... w 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... w 
Metal-working machine tools........ M 
Internal combustion engines ........ M 


BUILDING ACTIVITY() 
Permanent houses completed : 
MAMMA a: vigin.o:n sg BNRbS MS 4540 Caied eye M 
By private builders...............0. M 


Unit 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


WP SURE. oc ccccceres Oct. 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
comet Gait. Mon. oe oe 
External Trade............ jan. 3rd ~ British Commonwealth... Oct. IIth 
Industrial Profits........... Jan. 17th United States........... -- Dec. 20th 














Mid-year or 
averages 
1956 1957 | 1958 
June figures | 
24,107 | 24,188 | 24,073 | 24,281 | 24,264 | 24,148 | 24,134 | 24,149 | 24,126 ; 
16,188 | 16,225 | 16,169 | 16,254 | 16,238 | 16,218 | 16,190 | 16,194 | 16,168 . 
7,919 7,963 7,904 8,027 8.026 | 7,930 | 7.944 | 7,955°|. 7.958 e 
761 702 | 614 665 656 650 599 598 594 o 
23,149 | 23,245 | 23,083 | 23,325 | 23,287 | 23,131 | 23,097 | 23,078 | 23,043 ; 
9,269 | 9271 | 9,119 9,371 9,355 9,300 | 9,108 | 9,104 | 9,088 . 
+ 3 |+ @)/+ 35 +1099 |4+113 |+ 0644+ mi+ in és : 
—- 9/+ 2!1!- %F+ 2% )/+ 6|/- wWI]- & | - us a 
i 
Monthly averages 
257-0 | 312-5 | 457-4 | 275-2 | 316-5 | 335-4 | 476-0 | 513-8 | 536-0 | 531-7 
98-2 | 95-7°| 141-0 85:7 |- 101-9 | 96-7 | 164-7 | 173-2 | 154-0 | 141-6 
93-1 | 129-3 | 197-7 | t6t-O | 119-3 | 129-4 | 193-0 | 211-6 | 237-7 | 249-3 
} | | 
2 fT - +41... 3-4 1-3 1-5 1-5 2-2 2-3 2-4 2-4 
0-8 1-0 | 1-3 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-5 1-4 
1:0 | -1-3 1-7 1-f 1-3 1-5 1-5 1-6 1-7 1-7 
io | 43 | 1-6 1-2 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-8 1-8 1-8 
12 | 1-8 2:2 1-7 2-0 2-2 2-1 2-5 2-6 2-6 
it 1:3 1-6 1-0 1-0 | 1-0 1-9 1-9 1-9 1-8 
0-6 1-0 1-6 0-8 09 | 1-0 1-7 1-7 1-7 1-8 
08 | 0-9 1-9 0-8 | 1-0 1-0 2-4 2:5 2-4 2-3 
Me |. “G64 ar 1-4 1-6 1-6 3-1 3-2 3-2 3-3 
16 | 17 | 2-4 1-4 | 1-7 1-8 2-5 2-8 3+ 3-2 
2-4; 26) .38 22°) 26) 29 3-7 4-0 4-4 4-4 
20 | 26 | 3-8 2:5 29 | 3.0 3-7 41 4-1 41 
1 
390 2776 | «198 274 252 | 236 179 167 159 163 
| 
106 107 ee ia ee.) oe 107 110 | 112-1136 
7 oo = 106 108 | 106 104 105 | 106-1076 
99 99 = 100 105 | 96 93 99 i 
106 106 ei ott: on 1058 as (zs 
110 112 ae 114 126 131 104 116 sbi 
106 | 108 se 113 116 105 108 Th ade 
seer! See oe ee 107 109 107 105 106 ai 
107 RET an 116 121 109 112 seh 
117 108 ort it 113 114 108 ; ; 
107 115 bs 116 126 117 1S 6 
TT 15 a 120 119 Wt 116 oat ae 
99 99 a 103 103 85 odd saa 
M/W averages 
4,269 4,301 4,145 4,363 4,610 4,220 4,116 4,331 4,436 | 4,136 
253 275 245 282 276 231 242 234 23 
397 417 370 438 429 398 369 364 352 314 
187-2 | 194-7 we 199-7 | 191-0 | 206-8 | 280-1 198-9 a a 
12-36 | 12-55 wed 12-90 | 12-26 | 11-06 | 12-28 | 11-83 i 
7,263 7,581 ae 8,089 | 8812 | 9,443 7,250 | 8,565 9,190 
16-33 | 16-85, i 17-61 18-31 15-82 | 14-30 | 15-25 | 15-23 f 
19-38 | 19-48 oss 21-94 | 20-11 16-60 | 17-90 | 20-48 | 18-40 7 
40:21 | 41-32 s 41-94 | 39:94 | 35-15 | 31-97 | 35-84 | 37-63 
31-0 31-4 ‘on 32-8 34:3 29-4 24-8 27°5 27:2 
33-1 32-8 cue 35-0 33-6 30:1 30-5 33-7 30-0 
13-61 16-56 | 19-80 | 19-85 | 20-99 | 18-18 | 20-45 | 19-87 | 19-83 | 17-98 
5-71 5-54 5-89 6:34 6-74 6-18 5-86 5-91 6-00 5-93 
12:90 | 14-10 is os 14-209 és 11-728 nd ais 
4il 406 ss 4il 386 407 370 bed ca 
25-03 | 25-09 sid 26-40 | 26-48 | 23:90 | 24-29 | 25-33 | 23-06 
10:35 | 10-54 wae 11-70 | 11-23 | 10-05 | 12-48 | 12-36 | U1-77 


(') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods. 
drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
number of employees. (4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. 


6) Provisional estimate. 
fourth quarter. 


= 


» precision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, 


(7) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000. tons.a week, (8) Average for. third quarter. (9) Average _ 
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(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 259,000,000 
















With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 















People 












one of ‘the oldest and largest in Switzerland, : like 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. J A CK 
Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: : and 
The United Kingdom Representative J A CK 
Robert J. Keller d 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, an 






London, E.C.2 


JACK 
ARE WORTH MILLIONS 















Affiliated Companies 







Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd, 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 


New York Montreal 





They have added well 
over £500 million to the 


nation’s net savings in 


















1829 
twelve years through 


industrial life assurance. 


DISTRICT BANK Ten million families save 


LIMITED 


in this way, with the help 


Authorised Capital - - - - - £ 10,560,428 


Issued Capital- = - = = = £ 3,988,530 of the Home Service 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - £ 4,000,000 
I Ep eee ets Insurance Man. Together, 


Total Assets = = = = = «= £282,217,448 
31st DECEMBER, 1958 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 


LONDON CITY OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 by helping themselves. 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 


they form a great thrift 


movement that helps 





people to help the nation 





LiL A | ————————————————Issued®by the Industrial Life Offices Association 
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‘Martins have always been most helpful. 
Their district head office is familiar with . 
all the special problems of this area so they 


are able to see things from our point 


of view. That’s why we bank at Martins.’ 


artinsBank 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, 


Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 





pe 


il 


HAN 


NMA TTS 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately 
associated with the principal commercial centres 
of the East, and with a network of branches 
in Asian countries is well equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 
Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
BuRMA * SINGAPORE *‘ HONGKONG * Mauritius’ THAILAND 
JAPAN 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 





We 


NA 


Enquiries welcomed at 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
over 745 branches throughout the Country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $3,200,000,000 





WITH MORE THAN 760 OFFICES 
*\ WHERE EVERY MODERN BANKING 





OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/+ w Whe, Required 67> a tine. 





‘ 


SALES ENGINEER 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Decca Radar Limited and The Decca Navigator 
Company Limited jointly wish to appoint a Sales 
Engineer to promote their interests in South 
America by maintaining personal contacts with 
the companies’ already established connections. 
Applications are sought from those who have 
bad experience in that region. The successful 
applicant will be required to reside in South 
America and must speak fluent Spanish. Candi- 
dates must either be experienced electronic sales 
engineers or have had ‘good operational experience 
of the types of equipments marketed by the 
companies. — Apply Chief Personnel Officer, 
DECCA RADAR LIMITED, 9 Albert Embank- 
ment, London, S.E.11. 





KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


incipal: W. E. Duncanson, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.inst.P., 
— A.M.LE.E.) 


Applications are invited for the posts of Senior Lecturer 
or Lecturer in (a) Accountancy, (b) Economics in the 
Department of Commerce. 

The College prepares students for the B.Sc. degree in 
Estate Management and for the examinations of the 
ACC.A., C.LS., and C.C.S. Applicants for posts: 
(a) should be am A.C.A. or A.C.C.A.; (6) should have 
a degree in Economics. 

Appointment may be accepted on contract for five years 
or on pension or the College will be prepared to take 
over and maintain employers’ contributions to former 
F.S.S.U. policies. - < 

Contract salary scales: £1,738 x £66—£2,134 p.a. (Senior 
Lecturer), £1,230 x £60—£1,950 p.a. (Lecturer), plus 
gratuity payable at end of contract at the rate of £12 10s. 
for each month of satisfactory service. Pensionable and 
F.S.S.U. salary scales: £1,580 x £60—£1,.940 p.a. (Senior 
Lecturer), £925 x £50—£1,625 p.a. (Lecturer). 

Points of entry according to experience. 

Children’s allowances up to a maximum of three at the 
rate of £50 p.a. per child up to 10 years and £100 p.a. 
per child over 10 years in full time education up to 21 
years. Annual leave with free return first class passages 
for the member of staff, his wife and up to three children 
under 17 years. Bungalows with basic furniture at 
moderate rental provided. Income tax low. 

Applications (six copies) should be submitted to the 
Council! for Overseas Colleges, 12 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2, giving age, qualifications, experience and 
 pames of three referees. Closing date February 18, 
1959. 





For further appaintments and other classified 
advertisements see page 365 





ORGANISATION 
AND 
METHODS 
A modern rapidly expanding company of 
manufacturing chemists in southern England 


requires an Organisation and Methods man for 
a new post in their Accounts Department. 


This man should have had a wide experience of 
office and financial procedures and be able to 
apply technical and a_ constructively 
critical approach to the organisational problems 
of rapid development. 


analysis 


An attractive salary with adequate pension and 
assurance provision will be paid and the position 
offers unique opportunities for an individual with 
energy and capacity. 


Applications, with brief details of experience 
and qualifications, should be sent to Box 1113. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


_ RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, for research in Economics, Economic Statistics, 
Government, Social Administration, Social Anthropology 
or Sociology, tenable for one year in the first instance, 


gad _tencwable for a further period not exceeding two 


in this or any other approved University.—Appli- 
ae should be sent not later than February iS, 1959, 
= the Registrar, The University. Manchester, 13, from 
obtaie ne Particulars and forms of application may be 


Register 


ed as a Ni 
by St. ce wspaper. 


Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post 
.2. Published by The Economist 


Executive Selection Service is cavising 
on the foliowing appointment 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


A General Manager is 
Engineer! 
Group. 


required in Scotland by an 
Company which is part of a well-known 
Company manufactures medium to heavy 


compressors and employs about 600 people. The future 
General Manager must have had an engineering background 


and experience of company administration. There are 
early prospects of a Board appointment. A salary, 
varied according to qualifications, of not less than 
£3,000 a year is proposed. In addition, there will be 


“top hat 


pension and life insurance schemes. 


As this. is a confidential service, the names of applicants will not be 


disclosed without their agreement. 


A brief statement of qualifications 


and experience should be sent to Mr. A. J. C. Lyddon, marked M(EC) 293 
at Associated Industrial Consultants Limited 


BUSH HOUSE LONDON 


wc2- 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 





TRAIN FOR 
TECHNICAL TEACHING 


Applications are invited from men and women 
for TRAINING as 

FULL-TIME “TEACHERS OF GENERAL, 

COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
SUBJECTS AND/OR OFFICE ARTS 

(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial work) in 

TECHNICAL. COLLEGES AND _ SCHOOLS 

The next course of training will begin in 
September 1959 and end in June 1960 


Applicants should normally 


(1) Be between about 25 and 
of age 

(2) Have good commercial experience 

(3) Possess one of the following: 
Professional qualification or degree, 
Higher National Certificate in Commerce, 
Advanced Certificates in English, Shorthand 
and Typewriting. 


SUBSTANTIAL GRANTS AVAILABLE—FREE 
OF INCOME TAX—NORMALLY FREE 
TUITION, BOARD AND LODGING 
Write for details and an application form to one 

of these colleges : 


The Director (S/1/11), 
Bolton Training Collcge. 
Manchester Road, 
BOLTON. 


The Director (S/1/11), 
Huddersfield Training College, 
Holly Bank Road, 

LINDLEY, HUDDERSFIELD. 


about 45 years 


The Principal (S/1/11), 
Garnett College, 

83 New Kent Road, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


(2343) 


ARKET RESEARCH. 

pany in West London require an Assistant for 
Market Research department. Preference will be given 
to graduates in economics, aged 25-28, with statistics as 
a special subject and some industrial or commercial 
experience. The post calls for analytical skill in handling 
Statistical material and relating the company’s activities 
to trends in the national economy, and offers an excellent 
opportunity to build a career in a progressive firm. Pension 
scheme, cxcellent sports and social facilities. — Write, 
giving full details, to Box 1111. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


A vacancy exists in an international firm of 
Chartered Accountants which will lead to a 
parthership in Switzerland. Candidates should be 
young Chartered Accountants who have had 
professional experience since qualifying. A know- 
ledge of French and German is essential. 


Six months’ training in the London office will 
precede transfer to Switzerland. 


Applications should give full details of age, 
experience and education, and should be sent in 
confidence to Box 1112. 


~- 





The EUROPEAN ORGANIZATION FOR NUCLEAR 
RESEARCH—CERN 
Geneva, Switzerland, requires an 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


to work on a job analysis covering a large variety of 
occupational categories. He will also be concerned with 
the organisation and management of office services. 
Good secondary or university education (scientific back- 
ground desirable) with appropriate organisation and 
methods training and some practical experience. A 
genuine interest in international co-operation and a 
working knowledge of French are necessary. Age in 
the range 26-36. 
Salary (tax free) from 13,000-17,000 Sw. Frs. plus 
certain allowances. Good leave and social security 
conditions. 
Application forms and further information from Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. <E.9), 26-28 King Street, 
a i E9/CERN /100/SW1. 


Precision engineering com- 





SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KINGSTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


FASSETT ROAD, KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 

Applications are invited for a full-time ASSISTANT 
GRADE B in ACCOUNTANCY in the Department of 
Commerce, Languages and Professional Studies from 
April, 1959. Candidates should be Graduates and/or 
possess equivalent professional qualifications in 
Accountancy. Expected to teach to final level 
Accountancy and assist with other commercial subjects. 

Burnham Technical Scale, Assistant Grade B (men) 
£682 10s. x £26 5s. to £1,076 58; (women) £609 x £21 
to £861 with equal pay additions. Allowance for 
oe and approved qualifications. London allowance 

able. 

urther particulars and application form on receipt 
of stamped addressed envelope from the Principal to be 
returned as soon as possible. 





EDUCATION AND COURSES 
9/- a line, 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BRUNEL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


WOODLANDS AVENUE, ACTON, W.3 


WHAT IS OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH ? 


Eight lectures for Managers with no mathematical training, 
on Thursdays at 7 p.m. commencing on January 29th. 


Further details from The Principal. 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 

The Rapid Results College (Est. 1928) provides up-to- 
date tuition for G.C.E. University degrees and professional 
examinations (Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Civil 
Service, Local Government, Banking, Insurance, etc.). Over 
50,000 successes. NO PASS, NO FEE Guarantee.—For 
FREE 100-page book write today to the Principal, THE 
RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE, Dept. E.14, Tuition House, 
London, S.W.19, or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. Open weekdays Saturday 
mornings. Whitehall 8877. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ (three if entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. 1,147 W.H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc. Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E. Law, Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


including 
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red bodies were swarming up swaying bamboo 
ladders with baskets. of rubble on their heads. 
Others, in parasol hats, were crouched over great 
boulders which they 
were breaking up with 
chisels and wedges into 
pieces small enough for 
the basket carriers. This 
was in central Java, 
F Paeer where the peasants were 
hewing a ‘ann through the volcanic mountains. Along 
the canal would eventually flow the waters of the 
Progo River, to cascade over the terraces of The 
Hungry Hills. Here rice would grow where it had 
never been grown before. 


[> GNOMES in some weird, exotic fairy-tale, copper- 





SAME METHODS AFTER 2,500 YEARS 


My brain, teetering in the sweltering heat, tried to 
grasp that this was the mid-Twentieth Century; this 
freakish effort of flesh-and-blood and primitive iron 
was how, as long ago as 542 BC, the slaves must have 
dug the Hillah Canal in Ancient Babylonia. Two 
thousand five hundred years later, the Javanese peasants 
had takén twelve months to cut 2} miles of their 40 
mile canal. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 
Mechanical Handling Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


ith | 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


MILLIONS OF MEN) 
WITH TEASPOONS!! 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, tells about 


world wide possibilities for mechanical handling 


equipment (or automation if you prefer)... 


LIMITED 


Sue 
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With picks and mattocks, hammers and chisels, they 7 
were engaged in a desperate clod-by-clod battle with | 
the earth to dig that canal and get more food. With a = 
few sticks of gelignite, mechanical diggers, hoppers and © 
bulldozers, they could have had it in as many months + 
as the years they were now taking. 
It reminded me of an incident in the 1930’s when I — 
was standing on a bridge near London watching a giant j 
steam-shovel biting off tons of earth to each ‘mouthful’, 
digging a railway cutting. Unemployed men were 
watching too and one of them said bitterly: “If it 7 
weren’t for that ruddy machine, there would be work © 
for hundreds of men with picks and shovels”. “Or”, said * 
another bystander, “millions of men with teaspoons”. 
But mechanical handling is the winning of time. — 
Modern developments—the deep foundations of tall 
buildings, the clearing j 
of sites for new towns, 
the great hydro-electric 
schemes, could not be 
contemplated without 
it. “Millions of men 
with teaspoons” could 
never have excavated the vast new Chapel Cross 3 
atomic energy station—a station that will produce a~ 
unit of atomic power costing one-twentieth of the same ~ 
unit in muscle power. 
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